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Retail trade is the second largest in em- 
ployment of the nine major industry di- 
visions in the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) system. Over the last 5 
years of the 1990s, productivity in retail- 
ing grew at almost twice the rate it had 
during the first half of the decade. Mark 
Sieling, Brian Friedman, and Mark 
Dumas attribute much of the accelera- 
tion to improved technologies, fierce in- 
tra-industry competition, and a degree 
of restructuring among the types of es- 
tablishments that make up the industry. 

One critical technological factor they 
identify is the increasing use of sophis- 
ticated point of sales (POS) systems. 
These systems link cash registers, 
barcode scanners, and credit card pro- 
cessors to manage leaner inventories, 
more quickly adjust pricing, and develop 
highly focused marketing campaigns. 
Two critical structural trends were to- 
ward consolidation into larger chains 
that invest more in such technologies 
and toward discount or mass merchan- 
dising stores which employ fewer work- 
ers for a given volume of sales. 

The venerable Standard Industrial 
Classification system itself is being 
overtaken by structural changes of a dif- 
ferent sort. James A. Walker and John 
B. Murphy discuss the implementation 
of the new, more modern and consistent 
North American Industrial Classification 
System (NAICS). A preview of the new 
system as it applies to employment and 
wage data is provided by David R. H. 
Hiles. “In 2002,” reports Hiles, “BLS will 
release ratio tables depicting the rela- 
tionship between NAICS and SIC series.” 
These tables will facilitate converting 
existing SIC-based data to NAICS. 

The new Job Openings and Labor 
Turnover Survey (JOLTS) will provide 
both a new set of business cycle indica- 
tors—the vacancy rate and data on 
hires, quits, and layoffs—and a valuable 
tool for distinguishing the amount of 
unemployment produced by the cycle 
from that due to structural changes. 


Labor Month in Review | 


Kelly A. Clark and Rosemary Hyson 
provide details both about the new sur- 
vey itself and about using its findings 
for economic research. 

Richard Johnson points out that the 
concept of “average age of retirement” 
may not be a tool that can be used in 
isolation to understand issues such as 
Social Security funding or economy- 
wide productive capacity. While 
Murray Gendell’s articles on measuring 
average retirement age in earlier issues 
of the Review do not claim that it is the 
only variable to be studied, Johnson’s 
comments specify other important indi- 
cators to consider, such as the total la- 
bor force participation rate. 

Long-time readers may note that 
Johnson’s report appears under the de- 
partment header “Commentary,” a de- 
partment that has not appeared previ- 
ously in the Review. The Commentary 
feature is designed to accommodate re- 
marks that discuss earlier articles and 
are longer and more substantive than 
the Communications we have from time 
to time published. Contributions to ei- 
ther department are welcomed enthusi- 
astically. 


Full-time, full-year 
work 


A total of 148.6 million persons worked 
at some point during 2000, of which 67.0 
percent were employed year round and 
full time. This percentage was up from 
the 65.9 percent figure recorded in 1999 
and was the highest since the series 
began in 1950. 

The share of men working full time 
and year round rose from 73.4 percent in 
1999 to 74.4 percent in 2000. The per- 
centage of women working full time and 
year round increased even more, from 
57.6 percent to 58.9 percent. Year-round 
workers are employed for 50 to 52 weeks 
a year and full-time workers usually work 
35 or more hours a week. Learn more in 
“Work Experience of the Population in 
2000,” news release USDL 01-401. 
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Highest, lowest 
paying jobs 
In 2000, the highest-paying major groups 
of occupations were the legal occupations 
group and the management occupations 
group. Wage and salary workers in legal 
occupations had a mean hourly wage of 
$33.14, while those in management occu- 
pations had an average wage of $32.78. 
The next highest paid groups were com- 
puter and mathematical ($27.91), architec- 
ture and engineering ($25.99), and busi- 
ness and financial operations ($23.30). 
The occupational group with the 
lowest mean wage was the food prepa- 
ration and serving related occupations 
at $7.72. Fully three-quarters of workers 
in these jobs earn less than $8.50 per 
hour from their employers. The next low- 
est paying occupations were farming, 
fishing, and forestry occupations, build- 
ing and grounds cleaning and mainte- 
nance occupations, and personal care 
and service occupations. Mean hourly 
wages for these occupational groups 
were $9.07, $9.41, and $9.86, respectively. 
Find out more in news release USDL 01— 
415, “Occupational Employment and 
Wages, 2000.” 


Post-September 11 
layoffs 


In the third quarter of 2001, there were 
1,689 mass layoff actions by employers 
that resulted in the separation of 349,866 
workers from their jobs for more than 30 
days. Both the total number of layoff 
events and the number of separations 
were sharply higher than July-September 
2000. These totals include 143 events in- 
volving 55,000 workers were identified by 
employers as directly or indirectly attrib- 
uted to the terrorist attacks of September 
11. “Extended mass layoffs” last more 
than 30 days and involve 50 or more indi- 
viduals from a single establishment filing 
initial claims for unemployment insurance 
during a consecutive 5-week period. Ad- 
ditional information is available in “Ex- 
tended Mass Layoffs in the Third Quarter 
of 2001,” news release USDL01-425. 


Mark Sieling, 
Brian Friedman, 
and 

Mark Dumas 


Mark Sieling and 
Mark Dumas are 
economists and 
Brian Friedman is a 
supervisory ECono- 
mist In the Office of 
Productivity and 
Technology, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


Productivity in Retail Trade 


Labor productivity in the retail 
trade industry, 1987-99 


Faced with fierce competition, consolidation, 

and increased demand, the industry experienced strong growth 
in labor productivity over the period, partially due 

to increased investments in information technologies 


etail trade employed 22.8 million persons 
R: 1999 and generated sales of nearly 
3 trillion. The large size of the retail sec- 
tor results in a high degree of interest in monthly 
and especially holiday retail sales and makes the 
performance of this sector important to the over- 
all health of the U.S. economy. In addition, it has 
been suggested that “the retail sector. . . is par- 
ticularly important in creating jobs for groups with 
high unemployment levels, employing relatively 
large numbers of women, young people and the 
people with little education. It is also a major pro- 
vider of part-time work.”! 

The retail sector is a competitive and dynamic 
part of the U.S. economy. Retail stores offer goods 
bundled with services such as store location, 
product assortment, timely delivery, product edu- 
cation, and store ambience.’ Differing retail store 
formats have evolved offering varying degrees 
of these services.? 

Output and labor productivity in retail trade 
experienced strong growth over the 1987-99 pe- 
riod. Strong demand for retail products corre- 
sponded with gains in labor productivity. (See 
chart 1.) In addition, growth in retail square foot- 
age far exceeded population growth over the pe- 
riod.* As a result, the industry has been faced 
with overcapacity of retail space, which in turn 
has led to continued fierce competition, consoli- 
dation under large corporations, and increasing 
bankruptcies and liquidations.° 

A long-term trend in retailing that began well 
before 1987 and continued into the 1990s was 
increased concentration. The proportion of sales 


accounted for by the largest 50 firms and the largest 
4 firms increased in nearly all retail industries be- 
tween 1977 and 1997.° Stores belonging to chains 
became more dominant in the industry, and the 
growth in chain stores was accompanied by growth 
in investment in information technologies, largely 
due to the widespread use of Universal Product 
Codes (UPC’s). 

UPC’s are machine readable labels placed on 
product packaging containing a series of bars (bar 
codes) and numbers that provide information on 
the manufacturer, a description of the item, and its 
price. This technology allows retailers to gather data 
at the point of sale (POS) with laser-based bar code 
scanners. The information is then used to pinpoint 
markets and better manage inventories. UPC’s were 
first used in the food store industry and quickly 
spread to general merchandising and eventually all 
segments of retail trade.’ 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has maintained 
measures of labor productivity for all three- and 
four-digit Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
code industries in retail trade for several years.* In 
June, 2001 BLS published measures of labor pro- 
ductivity for the total retail trade sector, as well as 
for each of the eight major groups within retail, de- 
fined at the two-digit level of the SIC system. 

Over the 1987-99 period, labor productivity for 
the total retail trade industry grew by an average 
annual rate of 2.0 percent per year, reflecting annual 
output growth of 3.4 percent and average annual 
hours growth of 1.4 percent.’ During the second 
half of the 1990s, labor productivity growth for re- 
tail trade accelerated sharply. (See chart 2.) During 
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Productivity in Retail Trade 


Labor productivity, output, and hours in retail trade, 1987-99 
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Food 
stores 


Apparel 
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Home fur- 
niture, furnish- 
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and 
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places 
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laneous 
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the 1995-99 period, labor productivity increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 3.1 percent or about twice the increase seen 
during the 1990-95 period (1.6 percent). This pattern, to vari- 
ous degrees, also was evident in each of the two-digit SIC 
industries in retail, with the exception of apparel stores. 

Productivity in the total nonfarm business sector also ex- 
perienced a speedup during this later period. One factor 
unique to retail trade during the 1995—99 period was an in- 
creased use of POS systems, which electronically link cash 
registers, laser scanning devices, and credit card processing 
machines with sophisticated software packages. POS systems 
allow retailers to expand service and sales without the need 
for increased sales personnel.'° 

Year-to-year changes in labor productivity for the retail 
trade industry varied widely over the period, declining by 0.1 
percent in 1989 and gaining 5.2 percent in 1999. The only year 
in which both output and employee hours declined was 1991, 
a year of overall economic contraction. In all other years, 
growth in both output and employee hours was positive. 

Between 1987 and 1997, gross retail sales in constant (1987) 
dollars increased by 35.4 percent—from $1,541 billion to $2,087 
billion. Over the same period, the number of retail establish- 
ments grew by only 6.7 percent (from 1.5 million to 1.6 million) 
and retail employment grew by 16.4 percent (from 20.1 to 23.4 
million).'' In addition, the industry became increasingly con- 
centrated during the period, characterized by larger firms. In 
1987, for example, the 50 largest retail firms accounted for 20.3 
percent of all sales, but by 1997 that proportion had grown to 
25.7 percent.'? 

It should be noted, however, that growth in concentration, 
constant-dollar sales per establishment, and labor productiv- 
ity for the total retail sector masks important differences among 
various types of retail stores. For example, among the indi- 
vidual two-digit industries in retail trade, average annual la- 
bor productivity changes over the 1987—99 period ranged from 
a decline of 0.4 percent per year for food stores to a gain of 5.8 
percent for furniture, home furnishings and equipment stores, 
which includes computer equipment stores. (See table 1.) 
These varying rates of productivity growth in retail trade ap- 
pear to reflect different rates in the use of technological inno- 
vations, as well as disparate changes in industry structures, 
and shifts in consumer purchasing patterns and preferences." 
The sections that follow examine labor productivity growth in 
each of the two-digit industries within retail trade in terms of 
these and other factors. 


Building materials and garden supplies (SIC 52). Labor 
productivity in this retail industry rose at an annual average 
rate of 3.5 percent over the 1987-99 period. As with other 
retail groups, the rate of growth in labor productivity was 
higher in the second half of the 1990s. Over the 1990-95 pe- 
riod, labor productivity rose at an average rate of 3.3 percent, 
reflecting average annual output growth of 5.0 percent and 


employee hours growth of 1.6 percent. During the 1995-99 
period, by contrast, productivity advanced by an average of 
5.3 percent per year, with output increasing by 8.3 percent 
annually and hours increasing by 2.8 percent per annum. 

Lumber and other building materials stores (SIC 521), which 
accounted for about two-thirds of total sales in building mate- 
rials, experienced a similar pattern to that of the larger group. 
During the 1990—95 period, labor productivity growth aver- 
aged 2.5 percent per year, with output growth averaging 5.4 
percent and employee hours averaging 2.9 percent. During 
the 1995-99 period, labor productivity increased by 4.8 per- 
cent per annum, with output growing by an average of 9.5 
percent and employee hours increasing by 4.5 percent. 

In contrast to overall retail trade, in which output changes 
typically closely follow overall economic conditions, year-to- 
year changes in output and labor productivity for lumber and 
building materials stores are more influenced by trends in 
home building and home remodeling.'* Unlike all other retail 
trade stores, which sell predominately to the general public, a 
large proportion of lumber and building materials sales are 
accounted for by home builders and building contractors. In 
1992, for example, more than two-fifths of total sales in lumber 
and building materials stores were accounted for by sales to 
builders and contractors—the highest ratio of sales not made 
to final consumers among all types of retail outlets.'* 

Lumber and building materials stores underwent structural 
changes during the 1990s that affected growth in labor pro- 
ductivity. The industry became increasingly characterized by 
large-sized chain stores.'° Large national and regional chain 
stores tend to invest more in computer-based technologies 
like POS terminals and their associated software programs, 
which are designed to manage inventories and facilitate or- 
dering from manufacturers. 


General merchandise stores (SIC 53). Between 1987 and 
1999, labor productivity in general merchandise stores rose 
by an average annual rate of 4.0 percent—double the rate for 
overall retail trade. While the number of general merchandise 
establishments remained fairly constant over the period, at 
about 35,000, employee hours increased by 19.9 percent (or 
1.5 percent, on average, per year) and constant dollar sales 
increased by 92 percent (5.6 percent per annum).'” Productiv- 
ity gains during the 1990-95 period, which averaged 4.1 per- 
cent per year, were lower than those of the 1995-99 period (5.9 
percent). While annual output gains were similar in both peri- 
ods (6.2 percent versus 6.6 percent), hours growth slowed 
during the latter period to 0.7 percent per year, after growing 
by 2.0 percent per year in the first half of the decade. 

A key factor underlying labor productivity growth has 
been the increasingly sophisticated use of computer tech- 
nologies by general merchandise retail stores. Starting with 
simple POS terminals in the 1980s, most general retailers have 
expanded their use of POS-based systems to better manage 
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Hable 1. Output per hour, output, and hours for retail trade industries: 1987-99, 1990-95, and 1995-99 


] Output per hour Output Hours 
sic Industry 
1987-99 1990-95 1995-99 1987-99 1990-95 1995-99 1987-99 | 1990-95 | 1995-99 
ale T 
Retail trad6 eieccsce-cecescecsorese ce 2.0 1.6 3.1 3.4 2.8 4.9 1.4 lee iler/ 
52 | Building materials .................. 3.5 3.3 5.3 5.3 5.0 8.3 1.8 1.6 2.8 
521| Lumber and other building 
materials dealers .............. 3.0 PLS 4.8 6.0 5.4 9.5 3.0 2.9 4.5 
523] Paint, glass, and wallpaper 
StONCS <cciacbesevsevasesssae cnxseowss 4.2 4.2 Suif 3.4 2.3 iif -8 -1.8 0 
525| Hardware stores.............. 3.4 0) 6.5 2.7 1.0 3.9 -.7 1.0 -2.6 
526 Retail nurseries, lawn, 
and garden supply stores 3.5 6.7 6.5 4.1 5:3 8.7 6 -1.3 Zt 
53 | General merchandise 
SLONOS carts cosces-cestieversiiuacversscb 4.0 41 5.9 5:6 6.2 6.6 ies) 2.0 7 
531 Department stores ............. 3.3 SH 6.2 Bs 6.5 7A 2.3 2.8 9 
533), Variety, StOLeS eccrseeecsepee-er 10.2 6.5 10.9 4.8 20 9.9 4.9 -3.7 -.9 
539; Miscellaneous general 
merchandise stores ......... 5a at 3.9 raps) 5.4 4.0 -.3 -1.6 1 
BAM IEE OOGISIONCS tesceesceseres-ctseerusees -.4 -.8 3 5 -.2 9 9 6 7 
541 Grocery stores .................. -.4 -.6 4 6 -.2 9 1.0 4 5 
542 Meat and fish (seafood) 
IMIANK OLS case ceeseteay scivaeseeeees -.1 —9 1.3 1.7 -2.5 2.4 -1.6 -1.6 ted 
546 Retail bakeries «00.0... -1.5 -1.9 ee. -.6 1 2.1 9 2.0 1.9 
55 | Automotive dealers 
and gasoline service 
SUL OMS messes cos cast eames st sawavesens 1.8 1.8 2.3 2.6 2.0 3.7 8 1 1.4 
551 New and used car dealers . 9 3 9 2.1 1.6 2.8 1.1 1.3 1.9 
553} Auto and home supply 
SlOlGS x. ccna awiccerinvcytee We 1.0 1.6 3.0 1.8 4.2 1.7 if 2.6 
554| Gasoline service stations .. 2.9 4.3 2.5 23 2.3 2.4 -.6 -1.9 -1 
SEs WADPAanel/StOreSiee-c.ccevecscacrees-r- 4.4 5.4 52 4.5 3.5 6.2 1 -1.8 ) 
561 Men’s and boys’ wear ‘ 
SOLES)... fei ivs.etercstses cmv cns SEU 1.0 6.2 -2.3 4.5 -2.7 —3.2 -1.7 
562} Women’s clothing stores ... 5:5 5.6 8.0 2.1 df 3.7 —3.3 -4.6 —4.0 
565| Family clothing stores ....... 3.8 5.6 2.5 7.8 5 8.6 3.8 1.8 6.0 
SOG sSNOE:SLOMES eiccasccsecesssssverense 3.5 5.2 2.1 aif 1.3 3.5 -7 -3.7 1.4 
57 | Home furniture, furnishings, 
and equipment stores .......... 5.8 6.0 7.6 8.0 fell 10.7 Dat 1.6 2.9 
571 Furniture and home- 
furnishings stores ............ 2.5 2.3 3.4 3.9 2.8 5.9 1.3 4 2.4 
572| Household appliance stores 5.2 5.8 7.4 $53! 3.0 5.4 -1.8 -2.6 -1.9 
573 Radio, television, computer, 
and music stores ............ 10.0 10.5 12.1 14.6 15.6 Ai) 4.2 4.6 4.5 
58 | Eating and drinking places ...... 4 =5 6 2.3 les 2.9 2.0 2.0 2.4 
59 | Miscellaneous retail stores .... 2.6 ey, 5.3 4.3 2.8 75 1.6 1.0 aut 
591) Drug and proprietary 
SION OS tae serrate scees eee QP 9 4.0 3.3 8 6.4 -.1 23 
592) SLiquonstorestn.. eee ileal -.2 2.3 1 -2.6 3.7 - —2.3 1.4 
593 Used merchandise stores .. Syl Sia 10.8 9.9 Uh 16.0 4.4 4.7 
594} Miscellaneous shopping 
QoodsistoreSic-. es 3.2 2.8 4.2 4.9 3.8 6.4 1.6 1.0 an 
596! Nonstore retailers 6.9 6.5 9.9 9.3 9:2 12.7 2.2 2.5 25 
598} Fuel dealers .............. ee 6.7 8 0 Shf —.3 =il6| =1.9 —1.1 
599| Retail stores, n.e.c. ........... 4.0 amt 6.1 6.0 3.8 7.9 1.9 1.6 ited 


inventories, maintain and adjust prices more efficiently, and 
develop individual customer databases used to micromarket 
products.'® 

Although department stores (SIC 531) account for slightly 
less than one-third of all general merchandise establishments, 
they account for nearly 80 percent of total sales and 90 per- 
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cent of total employment in the industry. During the first half 
of the 1990s, labor productivity growth for department stores 
averaged 3.7 percent per year, with output growth of 6.5 per- 
cent per year and employee hours growth of 2.8 percent per 
year. From 1995 to 1999, by contrast, labor productivity grew 
by 6.2 percent per year, as output growth remained strong at 


7.1 percent per year, and employee hours increased by 0.9 
percent per year. 

In addition to the technology trends mentioned previ- 
ously, growth in department store labor productivity partly 
reflects shifts in consumer spending patterns away from con- 
ventional stores to discount or mass merchandising depart- 
ment stores, which typically employ fewer workers per dollar 
of sales. In 1987, discount-type department stores accounted 
for 43 percent of total department store sales; by 1997, the 
proportion had increased to 63 percent. In response to this 
shift in spending patterns, conventional stores have initi- 
ated a number of changes, including creating freestanding 
specialty stores within the confines of their retail space.'° 

Reflecting different merchandising approaches, produc- 
tivity gains in variety stores (SIC 533) outstripped those of 
department stores over various periods. Between 1987 and 
1999, labor productivity growth in variety stores increased 
by an average of 10.2 percent per year, while output grew 
only 4.8 percent per year, and all-person hours declined by 
4.9 percent per year. Labor productivity growth averaged 6.5 
percent per annum during the 1990-95 period and acceler- 
ated to 10.9 percent per annum during the 1995-99 period. 

Productivity gains in variety stores resulted in part from 
the growth in larger mass merchandising stores. As discussed 
previously, these newer stores are geared toward increased 
use of self-service operations and employed fewer employ- 
ees per square foot of retail space and fewer employees per 
dollar of sales. The number of variety stores increased by 
34.9 percent between 1987 and 1997 (from 10,424 to 14,065), 
while the total number of employees fell by 45 percent over 
the same period (from 247,200 to 135,900). 


Food stores (SIC 54). Among the two-digit industries 
within retail trade, only food stores had negative labor produc- 
tivity growth over the entire period of this study (1987-99). Av- 
erage annual labor productivity declined by 0.4 percent, reflect- 
ing output growth of 0.5 percent per year and employee hours 
growth of 0.9 percent per year. Reversing a decline of 0.8 
percent per year that occurred for the 1990-1995 period, la- 
bor productivity increased 0.3 percent per year during the 
1995—99 period. Output during the first half of the 1990s de- 
clined by an average of 0.2 percent per year, while hours grew 
by an average of 0.6 percent per year. During the second half 
of the decade, output grew by an average of 0.9 percent per 
year, and hours increased by 0.7 percent annually. 

Among the seven three-digit SIC industries making up the 
food stores group (SIC 54), the grocery stores group (SIC 541) 
was by far the largest in terms of both number of employees 
and annual sales. In 1997, grocery stores employed 3.2 mil- 
lion workers (87 percent of food store employment) and reg- 
istered sales of more than $402 billion (95 percent of total 
food store sales). Average annual changes in output, em- 
ployee hours, and productivity in grocery stores over the 


1987-99 period were influenced by shifting consumer spend- 
ing patterns and changes in industry structure. Consumers 
increasingly turned away from conventional grocery stores 
for their food purchases, choosing instead superstores and 
hypermarkets. These stores typically offer a wide variety of 
general merchandise in addition to food products, and many 
are classified as part of the general merchandise retail group. 
In addition, there was strong growth in convenience food 
stores in combination with service stations and classified as 
part of the service station industry. In 1988, conventional 
grocery stores accounted for 42.8 percent of all consumer 
expenditures for food at home; by 1998, that proportion had 
fallen to 13.4 percent.” 

In response to these changes in consumer spending pat- 
terns, the overall number of grocery stores shrank over the 
1987-97 period—from 137,584 to 126,546, an 8.0-percent drop. 
At the same time, however, overall floor space increased, as 
newly opened establishments tended to be larger sized es- 
tablishments.”'! A wide range of technologies and processes 
designed to improve customer service and profits also was 
introduced in many establishments.”? These include the 
growing use of POS data and continuous replenishment pro- 
grams to better control inventories, electronic data inter- 
change and computer assisted ordering to increase the speed 
and reduce errors in ordering, and new standard bar codes 
for case lots and variable weight products like produce.” 
The positive effect on labor productivity that these new tech- 
nologies and processes offer, however, was dampened to 
some degree by an increase in the percentage of establish- 
ments offering specialized services. These services—such 
as delicatessens, full-service bakeries, and specialized meat 
and fish departments—are more labor intensive than self- 
service operations.” 


Automotive dealers and gasoline service stations (SIC 
55). Labor productivity in this industry grew at an average 
annual rate of 1.8 percent over the 1987—99 period, while out- 
put increased by 2.6 percent per year, and hours grew by 0.8 
percent per year. Labor productivity growth in the second 
half of the 1990s grew at a slightly faster pace than in first 
half—2.3 percent per annum versus 1.8 percent per annum. 
Productivity changes for this retail group reflect the changes 
in its dominant industries—new and used car dealers (SIC 
551), auto and home supply stores (SIC 553), and gasoline 
service stations (SIC 554)—which together account for about 
85 percent of sales and employment.”° 

The overall growth of labor productivity for new and used 
car dealers over the period (0.9 percent annually) reflected 
annual output growth of 2.1 percent and hours gains of 1.1 
percent. During the 1990-95 period, labor productivity grew 
at a relatively slow pace (0.3 percent per year), reflecting out- 
put growth of 1.6 percent per year and employee hours growth 
of 1.3 percent. During the next 4 years, labor productivity 
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growth increased at an average annual pace of 0.9 percent, as 
output grew by 2.8 percent and hours by 1.9 percent. 

Although the number of car dealerships shrank slightly, 
from 28,300 in 1987 to 25,900 thousand in 1997, total employ- 
ment grew by 13 percent over the period, from 925,000 to 
1,046,100. The employment gains were primarily focused in 
the area of car repair and maintenance services.”® Gains in 
efficiency in the service departments of car dealerships— 
mainly due to the increased use of computer diagnostic equip- 
ment and modular systems in automobiles—may have led to 
some of these productivity increases. 

Auto and home supply stores generally followed the same 
pattern. With average output growth of 3.0 percent and hours 
increasing at an average annual rate of 1.7 percent, overall 
labor productivity increased by 1.2 per year for the 1987-99 
period. Labor productivity gains were greater during the 1995— 
99 period than in the early part of the decade—1.6 versus 1.0 
percent. In addition, as with car dealerships, the number of 
auto and home supply stores declined—from 46,000 in 1987 
to 40,500 in 1997—-while the number of employees increased— 
from 345,000 to 415,000. Again, employment gains were greater 
in the vehicle repair and maintenance segment of the industry 
rather than in sales personnel.”’ 

Gasoline stations experienced higher average annual rates 
of labor productivity growth than either new and used car 
dealerships or auto and home supply stores. Over the 1987— 
99 period, annual output growth of 2.3 percent and a decline 
in all-person hours of 0.6 percent led to productivity increases 
in service stations averaging 2.9 percent annually. Unlike most 
retail industries, average annual labor productivity gains were 
greater for gasoline stations in the 1990-95 period (4.3 per- 
cent) than in the 1995-99 period (2.5 percent). 

The number of gas stations fell by 13.9 percent—from 115,000 
in 1987 to 99,000 in 1997. Labor productivity in the industry 
was aided by the long-term trend toward more self-service 
gasoline pumps and by a reduction in auto repair and mainte- 
nance services, which is a more labor-intensive activity.”® 


Apparel stores (SIC 56). Labor productivity in apparel 
stores increased at the second highest rate among all major 
retail groups—averaging 4.4 percent a year over the 1987-99 
period. Output grew at an average annual rate of 4.5 percent, 
while hours grew only 0.1 percent per year. Most of the three- 
and four-digit SIC apparel store industries experienced a de- 
cline in the number of establishments and basically flat em- 
ployment levels over this 12-year period. 

Alone among all of the two-digit SIC major retail groups, 
apparel stores registered lower labor productivity growth over 
the 1995—99 period compared with the 1990-95 period (5.2 
percent versus 5.4 percent). Output growth in total apparel 
stores was higher in the second half of the 1990s (6.2 percent 
versus 3.5 percent). Hours declined by an average annual rate 
of 1.8 percent during the 1990—95 period and increased at a 
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rate of 0.9 percent for the 1995—99 period. Most of the employ- 
ment decline in the latter period came from family clothing 
stores (SIC 565). These declines were not repeated in all three- 
digit industries within apparel stores, however, as different 
kinds of stores responded differently to changes in consumer 
spending patterns. Like many industries in retail trade, the 
general trend was towards fewer but larger sized establish- 
ments offering a greater variety of merchandise while at the 
same time offering more customer service in terms of in- 
creased sales personnel.” 

The top three apparel groups in terms of sales are family 
clothing stores (SIC 565), with 38 percent of sales in 1997; 
women’s clothing stores (SIC 562), with 25 percent; and shoe 
stores (SIC 566), with 17 percent. Family clothing stores, which 
include jeans and casual wear stores, experienced an average 
annual growth rate in labor productivity of 3.8 percent over the 
1987-99 period. Output grew by an average of 7.8 percent per 
year and employee hours by 3.8 percent. The family clothing 
stores group also was the only large apparel industry that had 
an increase in the number of establishments over the 1987-97 
period—from about | 8,000 to 20,000. In addition, employment 
increased from 272,000 to 362,000 over the period.*° 

During the 1990-95 period, labor productivity grew by 5.6 
percent per year in family clothing stores, reflecting output 
growth of 7.5 percent and annual gains in hours of 1.8 per- 
cent. During the second half of the decade, output growth 
accelerated to 8.6 per cent per annum (partially reflecting the 
shift to more casual attire in many offices around the coun- 
try)’ Hours growth averaged 6.0 percent, which resulted in 
labor productivity growth of 2.5 percent. For family clothing 
stores, factors tending to increase labor productivity, such as 
larger store sizes and increasing consolidation (which allows 
for larger investments in computer technology), were offset 
to some degree by increased levels of personal service.*” 

Average annual labor productivity growth in women’s 
clothing stores was higher in the 1995—99 period (8.0 percent) 
than in the first half of the decade (5.6 percent). While output 
climbed at an average annual rate of 3.7 percent during the 
1995—99 period (compared with only 0.7 percent during the 
1990-95 period), employee hours shrank by 4.0 percent per 
year—similar to the average annual decline in the early 1990s 
of 4.6 percent. Between 1987 and 1997, the number of women’s 
clothing stores fell by 23.1 percent—from 52,000 to 40,000— 
while the number of employees declined by 29.4 percent— 
from 419,000 to 296,000. Productivity gains in women’s cloth- 
ing stores were only moderately influenced by industry con- 
solidation. Between 1987 and 1997, the proportion of sales 
accounted for by the top four firms remained fairly stable and 
was the lowest ratio of any of the major apparel industries.>3 

Average annual labor productivity growth in shoe stores 
was lower in the 1995-99 period (2.1 percent) than in the first 
half of the decade (5.2 percent). Although average output 
increased by 3.5 percent (compared with 1.3 percent in the 


1990-95 period), employee hours grew by 1.4 percent annu- 
ally in contrast to an average annual decline in hours over the 
1990-95 period of 3.7 percent.** 


Home furniture, furnishings, and equipment stores (SIC 57). 
This two-digit industry within retail trade had the highest an- 
nual average growth in labor productivity over the 1987-99 
period, 5.8 percent, reflecting output growth of 8.0 percent per 
year and hours growth of 2.1 percent. As with most other 
retail trade groups, labor productivity gains were higher dur- 
ing the 1995—99 period than during the first half of the 1990s— 
7.6 percent versus 6.0 percent per year. 

A similar pattern was found in the two largest components 
of this two-digit retail trade industry—furniture and 
homefurnishing stores (SIC 571) and radio, television, com- 
puter, and music stores (SIC 573). The former increased by 2.3 
percent per year during the 1990-95 period, and by 3.4 per- 
cent during the 1995-99 period. These increases reflected 
gains in annual output over the two periods of 2.8 percent and 
3.4 percent, respectively, and gains in hours of 0.4 percent 
and 2.4 percent.** 

Even greater gains were registered in radio, television, com- 
puter, and music stores for both periods.*® For the 1990-95 
period, labor productivity gains averaged 10.5 percent per 
annum, reflecting output gains of 15.6 percent and employee 
hours increases of 4.6 percent. During the 1995-99 period, 
labor productivity increased 12.1 percent per year, output in- 
creased 17.1 percent per year, and employee hours increased 
by 4.5 percent per year. In contrast to furniture stores, which 
remained a relatively dispersed industry with the top four firms 
accounting for less than one-tenth of sales over the 1987-97 
period, radio, television, computer, and music stores became 
much more concentrated. In 1987, the top four firms accounted 
for about one-third of all sales, but by 1997, that percentage 
was a little more than three-fifths. 


Eating and drinking places (SIC 58). Output in eating and 
drinking places expanded at an average annual rate of 2.3 
percent over the 1987—99 period. Labor productivity, how- 
ever, increased by only 0.4 percent as average hours growth 
(2.0 percent) almost kept pace with output gains. 

Labor productivity in eating places (SIC 5812), which ac- 
count for 95 percent of industry sales and employment, in- 
creased 0.5 percent per year over the 1987—99 period, with 
output increasing by 2.6 percent and hours increasing 2.1 
percent per year. During the 1990-95 period, labor productiv- 
ity increased 0.7 percent per annum, compared with average 
annual declines of 0.4 percent during the 1990-95 period. 
During the first half of the 1990s, average annual output gains 
of 1.7 percent per year were exceeded by gains in hours of 2.2 
percent. In the second half of the decade, by contrast, aver- 
age output gains exceeded growth in hours (3.1 percent ver- 


sus 2.4 percent). Part of the increase in labor productivity 
over the latter part of the decade can be attributed to the 
growing use of POS terminals and small computer systems— 
especially in table service restaurants—which speed up ser- 
vice and reduce labor requirements.*” 

Between 1987 and 1997, the number of eating places in- 
creased by more than one-fifth—the largest percent increase 
of any retail group—while employment increased by about 
one-quarter, which also is among the highest increases re- 
corded.*® Productivity trends, however, do not seem to have 
been influenced by changes in the industry’s structure: Table 
service establishments, for example, have consistently ac- 
counted for about one-half of total industry sales and number 
of establishments.*° 


Miscellaneous retail stores (SIC 59). Labor productivity in 
miscellaneous retail stores—a group comprising a diverse 
blend of specialized retailers—grew by 2.6 percent per year 
over the 1987-99 period, which reflected per annum output 
growth of 4.5 percent and hours growth of 1.6 percent. Growth 
in average annual labor productivity varied considerably 
among the several types of specialized retailers—ranging from 
1.1 percent for liquor stores (SIC 592) to 6.9 percent for 
nonstore retailers (SIC 596). 

As with other major industries within retail trade, produc- 
tivity growth for miscellaneous retail stores was greater dur- 
ing the second half of the 1990s than during the first half of 
the decade (5.3 percent versus 1.7 percent per year). During 
the 1990-95 period, output grew by 2.8 percent per annum, 
and employee hours grew by 1.0 percent per year. From 1995 
to 1999, however, average annual output and hours growth 
more than doubled, rising to 7.5 percent and 2.1 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Productivity growth for drug stores also was higher dur- 
ing the 1995-99 period.* Reflecting average output growth 
of 6.4 percent and hours growth of 2.3 percent, labor produc- 
tivity during the latter half of the 1990s averaged 4.0 percent 
per year—nearly 4 times the rate recorded in the first half of 
the decade (0.9 percent per annum)*’. Contributing to the 
strong growth was the introduction of a variety of computer- 
based systems that reduce labor requirements in such areas 
as billing and dispensing medications.” Increasingly during 
the 1990s, drug stores employed management information 
systems linking individual stores to health insurer’s data- 
bases, which allowed more accurate and timely filling of pre- 
scriptions and billing. In addition, automated dispensing sys- 
tems, which usually make prescription filling more efficient, 
increasingly are being used throughout the industry. 

Reflecting different rates of productivity growth among a 
variety of specialty retail stores, labor productivity growth in 
miscellaneous shopping goods stores (SIC 594) also was 
higher during the 1995—99 period than during the first half of 
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the decade (4.2 percent versus 2.8 percent)* . While industry 
hours advanced by an average of 2.1 percent per year over 
the 1995-99 period (versus 1.0 percent during the 1990-95 
period), output advanced by an average of 6.4 percent (ver- 
sus earlier gains of 3.8 percent). 

Productivity growth for nonstore retailers (SIC 596) in- 
creased from an average annual rate of 6.5 percent during the 
1990-95 period to 9.9 percent during the latter half of the de- 
cade. Catalog and mail order houses (SIC 5961), the dominant 
industry in this group, accounted for 79 percent of sales in 
1999. Although this industry lost some market share to mis- 
cellaneous general merchandise stores (SIC 539), the desire 
for consumers to save time spent engaged in shopping fa- 
vored the retail formats of catalog and mail order houses.“ 
Productivity in this industry grew at an average annual rate of 
7.0 percent during the 1990—95 period and increased to 12.4 
percent per year during the 1995—99 period. Industry output 
growth was bolstered by increases in online sales—the vast 
majority of catalog companies sell on the Internet.** E-com- 
merce sales accounted for 0.5 percent of total retail sales in 
1999, 77 percent of these sales occurring in the nonstore re- 
tailer industry group.** 


DURING THE 1987-99 PERIOD, labor productivity growth has 


varied widely among retail industries. Large stores offering a 
wide array of goods accompanied by low prices and rela- 


Notes 


tively high use of self-service systems spurred labor produc- 
tivity growth in a number of retail industries. For example, 
variety stores (SIC 533) and radio, television, computer, and 
music stores (SIC 573) posted average annual gains in labor 
productivity of 10.0 percent and 10.2 percent, respectively, 
with productivity growth in the latter industry aided by 
strong demand for computers and related products. On the 
other hand, retail industries having relatively labor intensive 
production functions experienced lower productivity growth. 
Eating and drinking places (SIC 581), for example, recorded 
productivity growth of less than 1.0 percent during the 1987— 
99 period. 

Retail trade also experienced a widespread pickup in labor 
productivity growth in the latter half of the 1990s, compared 
with the first half of the decade. Of the 28 published three- 
digit SIC industries in retail, 22 experienced stronger growth in 
productivity in the 1995—99 period than in the 1990-95 period. 
In addition, 5 three-digit retail industries experienced increases 
in average annual productivity growth over the period of at 
least 4 additional percentage points. 

Retail trade remains an important and dynamic part of the 
U.S. economy. Productivity growth will continue to depend 
on maintaining tightly controlled inventories and offering 
products finely tuned to consumer demand based on data 
collected at the point of sale and stored in large marketing 
databases. O 
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including hours for the self-employed, unpaid family workers, and paid 
employees. The two exceptions are department stores, sic 531, and 
new and used franchised car dealers, sic 551, for which hours are based 
on paid employees only. 
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1990-95 period from 53,000 to 529,000, but growth accelerated from 
1995 forward with about 1.7 million pos terminals in use by 1998. See 
Statistical Abstract of the United States (Bureau of the Census, 1999), 
table 829. 
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of establishments declined in the areas of building materials stores (SIC 
52), general merchandise stores (sic 53), food stores (sic 54), automo- 
bile dealers and gas stations (sic 55), and apparel stores (sic 56). These 
declines, however, were more than offset by increases in the number of 
establishments in all other areas of retail trade. In contrast, only ap- 
parel stores (sic 56) experienced a decline in employment over the 
1987-97 period. 


'2 Bureau of the Census, 1992 Economic Census. 
'’ See Standard & Poor's Industry Surveys, various years, for de- 


tailed analysis of various components of the retail industry and changes 
in consumer preferences. 


‘* Annual changes in housing starts were consistently negative over 
1987-91 and 1994-95 periods, which had a dampening effect on out- 


put and productivity growth. New home sales had picked up by 1995. 
Industry sales were boosted by the fact that the typical buyer of an 
existing home spends about $1,000 per year on home improvement 
activities during the first two years of occupancy. See Standard & 
Poor s Industry Surveys, “Retailing: Specialty,” May 27, 1999, page 2. 


'S Bureau of the Census, 1992 Economic Census. 


'© Standard & Poor's Industry Surveys, “Retailing: Specialty,” May 
27, 1999, pp. 2-3. 


'’ The actual number of employees increased by about 16.7 percent 
over the 1987-1999 period, from 2.4 million to 2.8 million (1.1 per- 
cent per year). 


'* Standard & Poor's Industry Surveys, “Retailing: General,” May 
20, 1999, pp. 14-15. 


'° Daniel Raff and Peter Temin, “Sears Roebuck in the Twentieth 
Century: Competition, Complementaries, and the Problem of Wasting 
Assets,” NBER Working Paper Series on Historical Factors in Long Run 
Growth, Historical Paper 102, June 1997. 


*° uspA, Food Marketing Review. Hypermarkets and superstores 
were generally classified within the grocery store industry, sic 541. 
These different types of grocery stores, however, offered varying de- 
grees of services to the consumers and affected measured industry pro- 
ductivity. Convenience stores connected to service stations typically 
were Classified in the service station industry, sic 554. 


>! Between 1987 and 1992 (the last year for which data are avail- 
able), under-roof selling floor space for grocery stores increased by 
12.9 percent—from 747.6 million square feet to 844 million square 
feet; Bureau of the Census, Economic Censuses. 


2 The introduction of capital-intensive technologies was abetted 
by the growing consolidation of the grocery store industry—especially 
since the early 1990s—because large firms can more readily afford such 
expenditures. In 1992, for example, the top five firms in the industry 
in terms of sales accounted for 19 percent of total sales. By 1998, that 
proportion was projected to reach 33 to 40 percent. See Standard & 
Poor's Industry Surveys, “Supermarkets & Drugstores,” 1998, p. 9. 


> For a detailed discussion of these and other technologies and 
processes, see Ronald B. Larson, “Key Developments in the Food 
Distribution System,” Working Paper 97-08, Applied Economics De- 
partment, University of Minnesota, 1997. 


4 Between 1990 (the first year for which data are available) and 
1998, the percent of supermarkets offering a full service delicatessen 
increased from 73 percent to 81 percent; full service bakeries from 60 
percent to 69 percent; full service meat departments from 42 percent 
to 59 percent; and full service fish departments from 33 percent to 43 
percent. Progressive Grocer, Annual Report of the Grocery Industry, 
various years. 


25 During this period, the percent of sales accounted for by each 
group remained fairly constant, with new and used car dealerships ac- 
counting for about 60 percent of total sales, gasoline service stations 
accounting for about 20 percent, and auto supply stores accounting for 
5 to 6 percent. 


26 According to BLS employment estimates, the total number of 
employees working in new and used car dealerships increased by about 9 
percent from 1988 to 1997, and the number of auto mechanics and 
auto body repairers increased by 12 percent over the same period— 
from 211,000 to 237,000. 


27 Between 1988 and 1997, total employment in auto and home 
supply stores increased by 14 percent, while the number of auto me- 
chanics and auto body repairers increased by 21 percent over the 
period. 

8 In 1987, about two-thirds of all gas pumps were self-service; by 


1992, that proportion had grown to slightly more than four-fifths; 
Bureau of the Census, Economic Census. Between 1988 and 1997, total 


employment in gas stations increased by about 3.4 percent, but the 
number of auto mechanics and auto body repairers fell by a little more 
than 20 percent—from 53,500 to 42,400. 


*® Standard & Poor's Industry Surveys, “Retailing: Apparel and 
Footwear,” 1997, p. 10. In general, apparel and accessory stores have 
experienced the highest rate of turnover of any retail sector, which has 
weeded out the weaker players, leaving the more efficient ones stand- 
ing. Also, see Standard & Poor's Industry Surveys, “Retailing: Spe- 
cialty,” May 27, 1999, p. 12. 


*© The only other apparel industry experiencing growth in the num- 
ber of stores was women’s accessory stores (SIC 563), which account for 
a small percentage of total apparel store sales. The number of acces- 
sory establishments increased from 7,500 in 1987 to 8,900 in 1997. 


*! Standard & Poor's Industry Surveys, “Retailing: Specialty,” May 
21s NOOO M pels: 


* In 1987, the four top firms in the industry accounted for 29.9 
percent of total sales. By 1997, the proportion was 43.3 percent; 
Bureau of the Census, Census of Retail Trade. Between 1987 and 1997, 
the average number of employees per establishment increased by one- 
fifth, from 15 to 18 employees per store. 


3 Bureau of the Census, Economic Census; in 1987, the four top 
firms accounted for 22.1 percent of total sales; by 1997, the propor- 
tion was 27.1 percent. 


* From 1987 to 1997, the number of shoe stores declined by more 
than 20 percent—from 39,000 to 31,000. Employment, however, 
declined by only 10 percent over that period—from 231,000 to 
208,000—and posted positive gains in 1997 and 1998. 


35 In 1997, furniture and homefurnishing stores accounted for 
about 58 percent of the 115,000 establishments within this sector; 52 
percent of the 1.1 million employees, and 49 percent of the 140 
billion dollars of annual sales—percentages that were similar to those 
of 1987. 


6 Radio, television, computer, and music stores experienced sig- 
nificant gains in the number of establishments, employees, and sales 
over the 1987-97 period: The number of establishments increased 
from 33,700 to 38,400, the number of employees increased from 
296,700 to 453,800, and total sales increased from $24.9 billion (32 
percent of sales) to $61.8 billion (44 percent of sales). 


37 David Belam, “Tools of the Trade: Technology in the Restau- 
rant,” Restaurants USA, September 1997. According to this case study, 
the introduction of pos terminals and technology produced substantial 
reductions in labor requirements and improvements in both speed and 
service. 


8 In 1997, eating and drinking places was the largest retail group 
in terms of number of establishments (476,000) and employment 
(7.9 million workers). Four other retail trade groups, however, regis- 
tered greater total sales than those recorded for eating and drinking 
places ($254 billion). 


% Standard & Poor's Industry Surveys, “Restaurants,” February 
24, 2000. 


4° Drug stores were the largest industry group within miscellaneous 
retail stores, in terms of establishments, employment, and sales. In 
1997, for example, drug stores accounted for about 12 percent of all 
miscellaneous retail establishments, 18 percent of employment, and 
25 percent of total miscellaneous retail sales. 


4! Between 1987 and 1997, the number of drug stores fell from 
52,000 to about 44,000—a decline of more than 15 percent. The 
number of employees, on the other hand, actually rose by about 5 
percent over the same period—from 603,000 to 634,000. 
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stores,” 1998, p. 17. It should also be noted that the introduction of 
such technologies was abetted by the growing consolidation of the 
industry—larger firms can more readily afford such systems. In 1987, 
for example, the top four firms accounted for about 23 percent of 
total drug store sales. By 1997, the proportion was 47 percent, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Economic Census. 


43 Miscellaneous shopping goods stores consists of sporting goods 
stores (sic 5941), book stores (sic 5942), stationary stores (sic 5943), 
jewelry stores (sic 5944), hobby, toy, and game shops (sic 5945), camera 
and photographic supply stores (sic 5946), gift, novelty, and souvenir 
shops (sic 5947), luggage and leather goods stores (sic 5948), and sewing, 
needlework, and piece goods stores (sic 5949). In 1997, these stores 


combined accounted for about one-third of total establishments and 
employment and about one-quarter of total sales for sic 59. 


44 Mark W. Dumas, “Productivity trends in two retail trade indus- 
tries, 1987-95,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1997, p. 38. 


45 A study by the Direct Marketing Association reported that 95 
percent of all catalog companies also sold on the Internet, with these 
sales accounting for 13 percent of their total sales. See “Retailing by 
the Book,” The Washington Post, September 6, 2001. 


46 Based on Annual Retail Trade data published by the Bureau of 
the Census. Data are for nonstore retailers classified under the North 
American Industry Classification System as industry NAIcs 454. 


Appendix: Using the CPI-U-RS versus the CPI-U for output deflators 


The indexes of output per hour of all persons for retail trade have 
been developed according to procedures followed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for measuring changes in the relationship between 
output and the hours expended in producing that output.’ Output 
indexes—teferred to as benchmark indexes—are first derived from 
data from two consecutive quinquennial (5-year) censuses. Annual 
indexes of intercensal year output are adjusted to the benchmark 
levels for census years. To compute an index of output per hour, 
the output index is then divided by an index of hours. 

For four-digit SIC industries in retail trade, the computation of 
the benchmark output indexes begins with sales data from the Cen- 
sus of Retail Trade. Current-dollar sales for each category of mer- 
chandise in the industry (merchandise lines) are deflated with price 
indexes. The deflated sales, by merchandise line, are aggregated ac- 
cording to the Tornqvist index formula. This aggregation is further 
adjusted for industry coverage to yield the final benchmark output 
index. 

Annual industry output indexes are computed by deflating an- 
nual total industry sales with annual industry deflators. Annual in- 
dustry deflators are constructed as a weighted average of the price 
indexes for the current year. The weights are the value of the mer- 
chandise lines in the previous benchmark year. 

Previously, benchmark and annual industry deflators were de- 
rived from the detailed price index series of the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U).? Now, the benchmark and 
annual deflators are derived using the recently constructed CPI re- 
search series using current methods (CPI-U-RS).* When method- 
ological changes are made to the official CPI-U, they are carried 
forward in time, but the CPI-U is not revised historically. The CPI-U- 
RS, on the other hand, incorporates all methodological changes made 
to the CPI-U and extends these changes back to 1978. The CPI-U-RS 
was developed by BLS to provide government statistical agencies 
and researchers a consistent time series of price change—exactly 
what is needed for developing the deflated output measures for 
productivity series. 

The detailed CPI-U-RS series are available at the product group 
level for the 1978-87 period, and at the more detailed product level 
for 1987 to the present. For the 24 industry labor productivity 
series of retail trade that extend back prior to 1987, revisions using 
the CPI-U-RS series were made beginning with 1978. The analysis 
that follows measures the effects of using the CPI-U-RS on labor 
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productivity growth rates, and it breaks the 1978-97 period into 5- 
year subperiods corresponding to the quinquennial censuses: 1977— 
82, 1982-87, 1987-92, and 1992-97. 

In some cases, the price index used to deflate a value of mer- 
chandise-line sales is a directly matched CPI-U-RS. In other cases, 
the deflator is a weighted average of CPI-U-RS price indexes that 
have been combined using the relative-importance weights assigned 
to each cpl. In still other cases (those prior to 1987), deflators or 
combined deflators based on the CPI-U are adjusted to CPI-U-RS 
levels using the ratio of the CPI-U-RS to the CPI-U at the product 
group level and applying these ratios to the appropriate CPI-U de- 
tailed price indexes. In cases in which there is not an exact match of 
price indexes with merchandise line sales, a price index or combina- 
tion of price indexes closely associated with the merchandise line 
sales is used. 

For the 1977-82 period, 88 separate deflators based on the CPI- 
U-RS are used for the various merchandise lines for all retail indus- 
tries. Of these deflators, 23 are direct matches between the mer- 
chandise line and a specific price index, 22 are combinations of CPI- 
U-RS indexes, and 43 are price indexes or combinations that are 
adjusted to CPI-U-RS levels using the ratio of product group CPI-U-RS 
to CPI-U. For the 1982-87 period, 113 deflators are used—24 di- 
rectly priced, 24 weighted averages of CPI-U-RS indexes, and 65 
deflators adjusted using product group index ratios. After 1987, 
much more product detail is available for the CPI-U-RS. For the 
1987-92 period, 122 deflators are used, with 75 directly matched 
to merchandise lines and 47 weighted averages of individual CPI-U- 
RS indexes. For 1992 forward, 128 deflators are used with 79 di- 
rectly matched to merchandise lines and 49 weighted averages of 
CPI-U-RS indexes. 

In developing output and productivity measures for three-digit 
SIC retail trade industry groups, four-digit SIC industry annual out- 
put indexes are Tornqvist weighted to derive indexes of output. 
Four-digit SIC industry sales are used as weights. In the same man- 
ner, two-digit SIC major group series are aggregates of the three-digit 
series. The series for total retail trade is an aggregate of the two- 
digit SIC major group measures. 


Results 


Table A-1 shows the percentage-point changes in labor productiv- 
ity trends over the 1977-97 period for all published three-digit sic 
industries in retail trade that result from using the CPI-U-RS (versus 


the CPI-U) to construct the benchmark and annual deflators.* In 
general, the revised industry deflators based on the CPI-U-RS grew at 
a slower rate than those based on the cPI-U. Output and productiv- 
ity, therefore, increased at faster rates of growth than they did when 
previously published. Of the 28 published three-digit measures, 14 
have average annual revisions greater than 0.5 percentage points for 
labor productivity from 1987 to 1992. Published data for 20 three- 
digit retail industries extend back to 1977 or earlier. Eleven of these 
industries had revisions greater than 0.5 percentage points per year 
from 1982 to 1987, and nine had revisions greater than 0.5 percent- 
age points from 1977 to 1982. In the 1977-82 period, two industries 
had labor productivity revisions greater than 1.0 percentage point 
per year—women’s clothing stores, SIC 562 (1.9 percentage points) 
and family clothing stores, SIC 565 (1.2 percentage points). These 


Notes 


ifele)(-7 Gime Percentage point change in labor productivity resulting from revising industry deflators to those based 
on cPi-u-rs for published three-digit sic retail trade industries: 1977-97 
T 
SIC Industry 1977-82 1982-87 1987-92 1992-97 
521 Lumber and other building materials dealers ..............0.0+ - - 3 .0 
523 Paint, glass, and wallpaper Stores ..........ccccesscesesseeeeeeeees ~ - eZ 0 
525 PIGYGWare'StOresy< ee tat Rene. We re GO ae, 6 45) 25 0 
526 Retail nurseries, lawn, and garden supply stores ........... ~ - 4 -.1 
531 Departmen stares ce wsecetcaty cheer eet a caer ee 4 8 8 .0 
533 Val IGlYESIOLOS ere cece) Shea ene tan te nee 7 5 » -.1 
539 | Miscellaneous general merchandise stores ...............000++ 6 8 8 =) 
541) GIOGON Vy SONOS Ee eee esr oeret eesti 6 af Alf =.1 
542 Meat and fish (Seafood) markets ..........c:cccsssecscesceeeceaeee - - off -1 
546 Retail bakGnosi.naeistis. nice Grete 3 6 6 .0 
551 New and used icardealers:.cc-ccccstssseesesenioatt eee Z .2 ne 0 
553 Auto‘and! home Supply StOreS) snc coxscaseseesc ey vecccestcessee a2 2S 3 1 
554 | Gasoline ‘service’ stationszc22.8 nu. carcc ace eid ce .0 .0 .0 0 
561 | Men’s and boys’ wear Stores. ...........ccccssssssssesssssssssnsoseeee 6 27. al 0 
562) Women's, clothing sstovesic, 06a 5. eee easier cos erccoes 1.9 1.6 1.6 0) 
| 

565 | Family clathing stores eees<. suee, eoe e ot e 1.2 12 1.2 0) 
566 | SHOG SION OS cence eer ee enti irerr ee aie ee 5 5) 5) 0 
571) Furniture and homefurnishings Stores ...........ccsesceseseeee 6 rfl =f ai 
572 Household appliance Stores ...........cccccccseeeseeceeceeseceseeeees 5) 3 3 0 
573 Radio, television, computer, and music stores .............. -.3 -1.0 —1.0 3 
581 | Ealing ang GnKinG WIACOS x ..2-seese.ssccesecoceesicsckedeeacecsccecel Ba. 2 ee 0 
591 | Drug ‘and proprietary StOres <1. ..ccc-. csfecceceeteser coneseensevverees: <i 8 8 1 
592 | LIQUOR SIOKOSHe 52 coca: eee et ee ee ee Pee ese aS) 2 2 0 
593 AISCG MIGKCNANGISC SIOVCS xs ctnsc-sszysasenesenssssaceeosesstexseeeioaes - - 8 a2 
594 | Miscellaneous shopping goods Stores ..........-.eeeseeeeeeees =a lf a call 
596 | INONS{OTE TRtANONS 5 oo Sah ited eate, exes ane specter Resets - - 6 0 
598 TUONO CAI OTS meet atte cece ete ee ree eater nee Steee - - .0 0 
599 Fetal ‘StOresep ih seicy cere cst a eee es ae chectee sausese cceeettenezsvas - - ce - 


same two industries had revisions of 1.6 and 1.2 percentage points 
per year, respectively, for the 1982-87 and 1987-92 periods. 

The relatively large revisions to productivity for these industries 
reflect a large downward adjustment to the CPI-U-RS detailed apparel 
indexes because the geometric mean formula assumes a modest 
amount of consumer substitution. Gasoline service stations (SIC 554) 
and fuel dealers (SIc 598) had no adjustments to labor productivity 
due to the incorporation of the CPI-U-RS. Both of these industries 
were dominated by merchandise lines whose deflators were not af- 
fected by the research series revisions. For 27 of the 28 published 
industries, revisions to productivity growth were much smaller in 
the 1992-97 period because, beginning with 1992 data, the deflators 
for published industries already included revisions for the geometric 
mean calculating procedures. 


' For a more detailed description of these procedures, see Ken 
Kunze, Mary Jablonski, and Virginia Klarquist, “BLS modernizes indus- 
try labor productivity program,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1995, pp. 
3-12. 


2 For more on the Consumer Price Index and its methodology, see 
“The Consumer Price Index,” 82S Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), ch. 17, pp. 167-230; for more 
on deflated value and benchmark indexes, see “Industry Productivity 
Measures,” BLS Handbook of Methods (1997), ch. 11, pp. 103-09. 


}For more on how and why this newly constructed index was calcu- 
lated, see Kenneth J. Stewart and Stephen B. Reed, “Consumer Price 
Index research series using current methods, 1978-98,” Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1999, pp. 29-38. 


4 In reworking industry deflators and substituting price indexes from 
the cpI-u-RS, the match of cpi’s to the merchandise-line sales used to 
deflate these sales were reviewed. In some cases, a different price series 
was matched to the merchandise line sales. For most industries, the 
revisions due to these substitutions were small. In furniture and 
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homefurnishings stores, however, nearly all of the modifications to the 
measures in the 1992-97 period were the result of changes in the price 
series used with the merchandise-line sales. 

Measures were developed for all four-digit, three-digit, and two- ey 


digit sic retail industries. All industry measures that meet BLS publica- 


tion standards are available on the Division of Industry Productivity 
website, on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/Ipe or by request. 


Those three-digit and four-digit sic retail industries that do not meet Review, October 1998, pp. 3-7. 


14 


Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, 
historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the 
Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 

Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on back 
cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data from 
the national office is: 


(202) 691-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document 
codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list of 
available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may 
request up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately following the 
request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested material 
four times before disconnecting. 
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BLS standards are available by request. All data requests should be di- 
rected to dipsweb@bls.gov (e-mail), or call 202-691-5618. 


S See Stewart and Reed, “Consumer Price Index research series,” 


: See Kenneth V. Dalton, John S. Greenlees, and Kenneth J. Stewart, 
“Incorporating a geometric mean formula in the cp,” Monthly Labor 
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Implementing NAICS at BLS 


Implementing the North American 
Industry Classification System at BLS 


This new classification system 


is a more viable way of classifying industries 

and tracking new businesses and changes 

in economic activity; however, the transition period 

may be challenging to both data collectors and data users 


ecent years have brought many changes 
R in the U.S. economy. The rapid develop- 

ment of telecommunications and the 
Internet are only two examples of an incredible 
continuing evolution and progressively chang- 
ing business environment. Correspondingly, 
economists and statisticians are improving their 
tools for measuring the economy. One basic tool 
is the classification of businesses by industry. 
Since the 1930s, government statistical programs 
have published industry data based on the Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. Now, 
these government programs will provide industry 
statistics based on the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS).! 

The SIC system, originally designed in the 
1930s, has been revised and updated periodically 
to reflect changes in the U.S. economy. The last 
revision was in 1987 when a number of new indus- 
tries such as computer and software stores, video 
tape rental stores, and plastic bottle manufactur- 
ers were added.” However, the SIC system still fo- 
cuses on the manufacturing sector of the 
economy, and provides insufficient detail for the 
now dominant service sector. Newly developed 
industries in information services, health care de- 
livery, and even high-tech manufacturing cannot 
be adequately studied under the SIC system be- 
cause they are not separately identified at the in- 
dustry level. Thus, a new system has been devel- 
oped that captures the dynamism of the 21st cen- 
tury economy and changes as industry activity 
develops. The Office of Management and Budget 


(OMB) announced adoption of NAICS in 1997,? and in 
2001, announced a revised NAICS for 2002.* This ar- 
ticle discusses the changes to NAICS as reflected in 
the NAICS 2002 manual. It also profiles NAICS—dis- 
cussing its structure, issues confronting data users 
and collectors, and the implementation schedule for 
programs at the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A com- 
panion article on pages 22-31 provides a first look at 
employment and wage data based on NAICS.° 


The NAICS advantage 


NAICS has many advantages over the SIC system. 
First, it includes new and emerging industries that 
did not exist when the SIC was developed. These 
new industries are reflective of the Internet and com- 
munications age and the businesses that support 
them, as well as the changing ways in how we work, 
shop, and play. New industries such as semicon- 
ductor and related device manufacturing, cellular 
and other wireless telecommunications, satellite 
telecommunications, and Internet publishing and 
broadcasting are important for understanding the 
effects of these industries on the future direction of 
our economy. Also, telemarketing bureaus and tem- 
porary help supply services reflect the changing way 
of organizing work. The effect of the aging popula- 
tion on the economy is shown in the new industry 
continuing care retirement communities. NAICS 
separates convenience stores and warehouse clubs 
into distinct industries, reflecting shifts in retailing 
strategies and the shopping habits of consumers. 
The addition of industries such as casinos, casino 
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hotels, and bed and breakfast inns mirrors changes in how 
we spend leisure time and disposable income. Together, 
these and other new industries will track developments in the 
ever-changing economy. 

Second, NAICS uses a unified concept to define industries. 
The former SIC system used a mixture of ways to categorize 
economic activity—some categories were based on demand 
groupings (that is, activities that were similar in the eyes of 
customers or users of the product or service); others were 
based more on supply groupings. Under NAICS, industries are 
classified on the basis of their production or supply func- 
tion—establishments using similar raw material inputs, capi- 
tal equipment, and labor are classified in the same industry. 
This approach creates more homogeneous categories that are 
better suited for economic analysis. 

Third, NAICS is used by the United States, as well as by 
Canada and Mexico, thus giving a consistent tool for measur- 
ing and comparing the economies of these three partners in 
the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). Conse- 
quently, bridge tables or crosswalks no longer are needed to 
compare sectors across national boundaries. 


Structure of NAICS 


While NAICS uses a hierarchical structure much like that of the 
existing SIC, there are a number of important differences. For 
example, NAICS uses a six-digit classification code that allows 
greater flexibility in the coding structure; the SIC is limited to 
only four digits. Another important difference is that NAICS 
uses the first two digits of the six-digit code to designate the 
highest level of aggregation, with 20 such two-digit industry 


sectors. By contrast, the SIC has only 11 divisions, desig- 
nated by letters of the alphabet. NAICS has no sector for un- 
classified establishments; SIC has one division that includes 
nonclassifiable establishments. The following is a compari- 
son of terminology between the two systems (see exhibit 1 for 
a full list of NAICS sectors and SIC divisions): 


NAICS SIC 
Sector (two-digit) Division (letter) 
Subsector (three-digit) Major group (two-digit) 
Industry group (four-digit) Industry group (three-digit) 
NAICS international industry Industry (four-digit) 
(five-digit) 
National industry (six-digit) 


The first two digits in NAICS identify the sector. Three NAICS 
sectors include more than one 2-digit identifiers. Manufac- 
turing includes codes 31-33, Retail trade comprises 44-45, 
and Transportation and warehousing encompasses 48-49. 

The third digit of a NAICS code represents the subsector. 
Using the information sector (sector 51) as an example, there 
are seven separate subsectors: 


51 Information 

511 Publishing industries (except Internet); 

D112 Motion picture and sound recording industries; 

515 Broadcasting (except Internet); 

516 Internet publishing and broadcasting; 

Sy, Telecommunications; 

518 Internet service providers, web search portals and 
data processing; 

519 Other information services. 


| Exhibit 1. | Comparison of the structure NAICS and sic 
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NAICS . SIC P 
NAIcs titles sic titles 
sector division 
11 Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting A Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
21 Mining B Mining 
22 Utilities (¢; Construction 
23 Construction D Manufacturing 
31-33 Manufacturing E Transportation, communications, electric, gas, and sanitary 
42 Wholesale trade services 
44-45 Retail trade 
48-49 Transportation and warehousing IP Wholesale trade 
il Information G Retail trade 
572 Finance and insurance H Finance, insurance, and real estate 
3 Real estate and rental and leasing 
54 Professional and technical services I Services 
55 Management of companies and enterprises y Public administration 
56 Administrative and waste services K Nonclassifiable establishments 
61 Educational services 
62 Healthcare and social assistance 
71 Arts, entertainment, and recreation 
72 Accommodation and food services 
81 Other services, except public administration 
92 Public administration 


oe 
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Exhibit 2, NAICS national industry structure for the 


information sector 


+ 


Code Industry 

511110 Newspaper publishers 

511120 Periodical publishers 

511130 Book publishers 

511140 Directory and mailing list publishers 
S11191 Greeting card publishers 

511199 All other publishers 

511210 Software publishers - 

512110 Motion picture and video production 
512120 Motion picture and video distribution 

SH Valley! Motion picture theaters, except drive-ins 
$12132 Drive-in motion picture theaters 

512191 Teleproduction and postproduction services 
512199 Other motion picture and video industries 
512210 Record production 

512220 Integrated record production and distribution 
512230 Music publishers 

512240 Sound recording studios 

512290 Other sound recording industries 

515111 Radio networks 

srott2 Radio stations 

By me Al) Television broadcasting 

S157 10 Cable and other subscription programming 
516110 Internet publishing and broadcasting 
517110 Wired telecommunications carriers 

SET 1 Paging 

SLT 212 Cellular and other wireless carriers 
517310 Telecommunications resellers 

517410 Satellite telecommunications 

SU75:L0 Cable and other program distribution 
517910 Other telecommunications 

518111 Internet service providers 

518112 Web search portals 

518210 Data processing and related services 
519110 News syndicates 

519120 Libraries and archives 

519190 All other information services 


The fourth digit of the NAICS code represents the industry group 
level. Under the publishing industries (except Internet) 
subsector, for example, there are two industry groups: 


5111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers; 
5112 Software publishers. 


The fifth digit in the NAICS code represents the interna- 
tional industry level. Continuing with the same example, there 
are 30 international-level industries in the information sector. 
In most cases, there will be comparability between the classi- 
fications of the United States, Canada, and Mexico at the five- 
digit level. 

The sixth digit designates national detail. This allows the 
flexibility to create more indepth statistics for the industries 


that hold particular importance in each country. Most six-digit 
industries end in a zero, thus signifying that there is no addi- 
tional detail below the five digits. However, some six-digit 
industries end in a number other than zero, meaning that the 
fifth digit was split into two or more U.S. industries. For ex- 
ample, in the United States, the five-digit international indus- 
try 51811 /nternet service providers and web search portals 
has been split into two six-digit industries: 518111 /nternet 
service providers and 518112 web search portals. Data now 
are available for these Internet businesses separately under 
NAICS; this was not possible under the SIC. Thus, of the 30 
international industries within the information sector, 12 have 
splits below the five-digit level. As a result, the U.S. NAICS 
manual contains a total of 36 six-digit national industries in 
the information sector. (Exhibit 2 shows the NAICS six-digit 
national industry structure for the information sector.) 

When the national detail is the same in more than one 
country, the same six-digit code is used in each country’s 
national version of NAICS. The six-digit system allows for 
greater data comparability among the three NAFTA partners 
than does a four- or five-digit system. There had been signifi- 
cant differences in the former classification systems used by 
the NAFTA partners; NAICS creates a standard system to be 
used by each trading partner. 


Other key differences. Data users should be aware of a few 
key differences between the SIC and NAICS. There is no rela- 
tionship between the numeric industry codes used in the SIC 
and those used in NAICS. (See exhibit 3.) Each system is 
separate and distinct. For instance, the auxiliary establish- 
ments are treated differently between the two systems. Aux- 
iliaries are establishments primarily engaged in performing 
management or support services for other establishments of 
the same enterprise. These support services are not intended 
for outside use. The SIC deals with auxiliary establishments 
by assigning them the industry code of the parent company 
that the establishment supports. For instance, a headquar- 
ters for an automobile manufacturing company would be 
coded as SIC 3711 motor vehicles and passenger car bodies, 
even though employees in that office undertake planning 
and decisionmaking roles in the company. As a result, the 
employment and wages of the headquarters are included in 
the statistics gathered on that parent company. The idea 
under SIC is that auxiliaries such as a headquarters generally 
draw resources from a parent company and thus should be 
included in the costs of doing business. In other words, all 
inputs in the business should be counted together in the 
same industry. 

In contrast, NAICS classifies establishments based on what 
they actually do. Therefore, businesses, organizations, and in- 
stitutions are given the industry code of their main activity with- 
out regard to the parent company. As a result, the automobile 
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Comparison of the information industry under NAIcs and sic 


headquarters mentioned in the previous example would be as- 
signed NAICS 551114 corporate, subsidiary, and regional man- 
aging offices. Headquarters (except Government establish- 
ments) are included in this NAICS industry. This is consistent 
with the principles of NAICS that establishments should be 
grouped together based on their production processes.’ 

There will be a reduction in employment reported for in- 
dustries in which headquarters are reported as separate es- 
tablishments. As a result, employment and wage data for 
manufacturing industries may be lower under NAICS than un- 
der the SIC because of this shift out of manufacturing into 
NAICS 551114. This treatment also poses a challenge for data 
collectors because they must be sure to separately identify 
locations that are strictly headquarters from other locations 
that conduct business as well as manage the operation at the 
same location. 

Another difference between the SIC and NAICS is in the 
number of industries. The SIC system has 1,004 detailed in- 
dustries (excluding the one for nonclassifiable establish- 
ments); NAICS has 1,179. In some instances a SIC was broken 
into different NAICS industries creating more industry level 
detail. Likewise, some SIC codes were combined into one 
NAICS code, thus collapsing previous differentiation. As a 
result, the introduction of six-digit NAICS codes does not nec- 
essarily mean that there is a corresponding increase in the 
level of detail in the entire national structure. 
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NAICS NAICS industry sic code SIC industry 

code 

51 Information No comparable grouping 

Syl Publishing industries, except Internet No comparable grouping 

Sia Newspaper, book, and directory publishers No comparable grouping 

Sy LAIN Newspaper publishers aa heis a 

511110 Newspaper publishers Pap Newspapers: publishing, or publishing and printing (part) 

51112 Periodical publishers ey wy | os 

511120 Periodical publishers 2721 Periodicals: publishing or publishing and printing (part) 
2741 Miscellaneous publishing (part) 

SoS Book publishers rol ane a. 

Stli36 Book publishers A yf5)| Books: publishing, or publishing and printing (part) 
2741 Miscellaneous publishing (part) 

$1114 Directory and mailing list publishers py 

511140 Directory and mailing list publishers 2741 Miscellaneous publishing (part) 
Yas Direct mail advertising services (part) 

51119 Other publishers ; 

511191 Greeting card publishers YY Greeting cards (part) 

511199 All other publishers 2741 Miscellaneous publishing (part) 

5112 Software publishers 

S121 Software publishers 

511210 Software publishers 7372 Prepackaged software (part) 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics will provide further indus- 
try detail in NAICS by adding 19 industries in subsector 238 
specialty trade contractors. These additional industries will 
provide data about residential and nonresidential contractors. 
Some of the new industries will include residential and non- 
residential roofing contractors, and residential and nonresi- 
dential electrical contractors. 


Ongoing revisions 


Just as the SIC system was revised periodically, NAICS also 
will require revisions to reflect the dynamic changes occur- 
ring in the economy. In fact, NAICS has already experienced 
changes. The original version is referred to as NAICS 1997. 
However, since that manual was published, the three NAFTA 
countries have extended agreement in the construction sec- 
tor to five digits in all areas, except 238 specialty trade con- 
tractors. This subsector is now comparable with Canada 
and Mexico at the four-digit level. In NAICS 1997, construc- 
tion had only been comparable at the two-digit sector level. 
The NAICS 2002 manual also recognizes important changes in 
the information sector. New industries have been added for 
Internet publishing and broadcasting, in addition to Internet 
service providers, and web search portals mentioned earlier. 
For NAICS 2002, the three NAFTA countries were unable to 


come to agreement below the two-digit sector in wholesale 
trade, but the United States has included two new industries 
in its classification system to reflect the importance of whole- 
sale trade activities on the U.S. economy. One industry added 
is business to business electronic markets, the other is 
wholesale trade agents and brokers. Some industries in 
retail trade have been further broken out in the NAICS 2002 
manual. The NAICS 1997 manual grouped department stores 
together, regardless if they were department stores or dis- 
count department stores. NAICS 2002 now makes this dis- 
tinction as well as separating establishments that had been 
classified as electronic shopping and mail order houses. 
This industry now is classified as three distinct industries: 
electronic shopping, electronic auctions, and mail-order 
houses. The other NAICS sectors were untouched. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics will convert its programs 
directly from SIC to NAICS 2002. Bypassing NAICS 1997 will 
reduce the confusion to data users of multiple series breaks 
over a very short period. 

As was the SIC system, NAICS will be reviewed periodically, 
and OMB will determine whether a significant revision is 
needed. Future revisions may focus on reaching comparabil- 
ity in areas of the classification system that are not agreed 
upon at the five-digit level. Regardless, small modifications 
and interpretations will be studied and implemented on a con- 
tinuous basis. 


Implementation at BLS 


NAICS requires a significant effort to implement. Large uni- 
verse programs such as the BLS Covered Employment and 
Wages (ES-202) program assigned new industry codes to the 
approximately 8 million business establishments in the United 
States.* NAICS codes were assigned over a 4-year period be- 
ginning in 1998. That work is now finished, and the data can 
be examined.’ 

Sample-based programs cannot convert to NAICS until the 
universe frames on which they are based have been revised. 
Programs that use data from the universe and from sample pro- 
grams will be the last to implement NAICS. The Producer Price 
Index (PPI), for example, uses BLS universe data for its sampling 
frame, data from the Economic Census for its structure weights, 
and other data produced by the Department of Commerce for its 
net output calculations. As a result, the conversion of the PPI to 
NAICS cannot be fully implemented until these programs have 
each converted to the new classification system. (The timetable 
for BLS conversion to NAICS is shown in exhibit 4.) 

Some BLS programs will use a higher level of aggregation 
in the publication of NAICS data. This alternative aggregation 
structure allows for easier presentation of data in news re- 
leases and reduces the need to suppress information because 
of confidentiality rules. The alternative aggregation contains 
two groupings with 12 ‘supersectors,’ instead of the 20 NAICS 


sectors. The first grouping in the aggregation is goods pro- 
ducing. It contains three supersectors: natural resources and 
mining, construction, and manufacturing. The second group- 
ing is service providing. It includes the remaining nine 
supersectors: trade, transportation, and utilities; informa- 
tion; financial activities; professional and business services; 
education and health services; leisure and hospitality; other 
services; public administration; and unclassified. 

This NAICS alternative aggregation structure has been re- 
viewed by the Office of Management and Budget and is rec- 
ognized by the Economic Classification Policy Committee. 
Programs at the Bureau of Labor Statistics will use it when- 
ever publication of the full 20 NAICS sectors is impossible. 


Issues facing data users 


Although the implementation of NAICS will undoubtedly ben- 
efit most data users, the transition period is likely to pose 
some challenges. There will be breaks in many time series that 
are based on the SIC system. The availability of time series 
data is essential for trend analysis, economic forecasting, and 
seasonal adjustment. In many cases, however, the NAICS 
changes are so significant that reconstructing historical data 
based on the new system will be difficult. For example, the old 
SIC system had no category for “telecommunications 
resellers” and, hence, very little data were available for this 
industry. Similarly, at the higher levels of aggregation—such 
as the manufacturing or services divisions—many economic 
activities formerly classified in one division are now classified 
in another. 

Another issue for data users involves the transition pe- 
riod, when some data will be based on the SIC and other data 
will be based on NAICS. (As previously noted, most govern- 
ment and other statistical organizations will implement NAICS 
over several years.) The resulting lack of comparability will 
challenge economic analysts. Also, agencies may implement 
different versions of NAICS. BLS, as stated above, is moving 
directly from SIC to NAICS 2002 over a 4-year period. The 
Bureau of Census conducted the 1997 Economic Census us- 
ing NAICS 1997 and will use NAICS 2002 in the 2002 Economic 
Census. The Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA) combines 
data from several sources to create other series such as the 
national accounts and gross domestic product. BEA, like many 
other users, will have to understand each of the NAICS ver- 
sions to fully and accurately reflect the differences among 
SIC, NAICS 1997, and NAICS 2002. Further updates to NAICS 
will be studied periodically and new industries may be added 
in order to measure emerging industries. 


Reconstructing historical data 


During the transition, it may be difficult for some data users 
to appreciate the potential benefits of NAICS. BLS recognizes 
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Implementing NAIcs at BLS 


| - Exhibit 4. | Timetable for implementing Naics at the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or program 


Conversion 


Publication date 


Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics: 


a reference period 


@urrentsEmploymente Statist csi ee-ir cee ee eeeeee eee May 2003 June 2003 
Masspluay Off Statistics wera eee emtet: eerie stareneerenerereete January 2002 March 2002 
GurrentsPopulationeSUnvcva cesar eee January 2003 February 2003 
Occupational Employment StavSttCSrr. ces saeces west seer ceteeeene es 2002, fourth quarter January 2004 
Covered! Employmentiands Wagesie css cies csereeecesttcceercenver teense, 2001 Fall 2002 
Job Openings and Labor Turnover Survey! To be announced To be announced 
Office of Employment Projections: 2004-14 November 2005 
Office of Productivity and Technology: 
Productivity measures for selected industries .............:cceeeeeeeseeees 2001 2003, fourth quarter 
Foreignyicabor Statistics acc sacra ident eect ar scesactee cena 2003 Late 2004 
Office of Compensation and Working Conditions 
National Compensation Survey— 
Employment) Cost Ind exce csr crestor contirmensucene sree cmranes tire. March 2005 April 2005 
Employer Costs for Employee Compensation ................:0c008 March 2005 June 2005 
Rocalityawacewlevels: xs -eeees sect are ae ee, Se aes eee Spring 2005 Spring 2005 
National and census division publications .............:ccccceeeteeeeee 2004 Spring 2005 
Integrated) Deneiit, provision) Product reenter es veces ae: 2004 Spring 2005 
Occupational Safety and Health Statistics— 
Survey of Occupational Injuries and illness~~ 2003 December 2004 
Censusvoh PataleOccupavlonale ln Unlesiesemererer sate reeer cairns 2003 August 2004 
Office of Prices and Living Conditions: 
ProducerPricesIndexessarer ence ee ee ee January 2004 February 2004 


' Job Openings and Labor Turnover Survey (JOLTs) is currently under devel- 
opment. First release of information, in early 2002, will be sic based. 


the needs of the users for historical data to construct time 
series, and is investigating approaches for doing so in some 
programs. 

In the Covered Employment and Wage program (commonly 
known as ES-202), it may be possible to reconstruct up to 10 
years of NAICS-based data. At a minimum, BLS plans to create 
a set of SIC/NAICS employment ratio tables that can also be 
used to reconstruct macro level employment time series. 
These percentage relationships would be applied to existing 
employment series to derive a possible replacement series. 

The Current Employment Statistics (CES) program that pro- 
vides monthly payroll employment will reconstruct time se- 
ries for NAICS-based employment data for the Nation, States, 
and areas. The national CES series for total nonfarm employ- 
ment, as well as NAICS supersectors, will be available back to 
1939. Start dates for finer levels of industry detail will be vari- 
able, dependent on the current start date of the series and the 
extent of the SIC-to-NAICS series breaks. State and area data 
will be available for total nonfarm employment also back to 
1939. However, supersector employment data will only be 
published back to January 1990, as will employment data for 
finer levels of detail. 

CES data series on hours, earnings, production workers, 
and women workers will be reconstructed back to their cur- 
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NOTE: This timetable is current as of December 2001, but is subject to 
change. 


rent start dates for the national CES total private and 
supersector series. No historical reconstruction will be done 
for these data types for State and area data series. 

One of the challenges of developing historical data is en- 
suring that relatively new industries do not appear before 
they actually started. (For instance, electronic shopping on 
the Internet was not possible until recently.) As data series 
are developed, they will be reviewed for obvious historical 
inaccuracies. 


Productivity data. The complexity of converting to NAICS 
is shown in another BLS program. For the industry productiv- 
ity program, the current plans are to publish in late fall of 2003 
time series (indexes) of output per hour for industries, con- 
verted to a NAICS basis. The timing of this conversion is guided 
by the availability of historical employment and hours on a 
NAICS basis and on the conversion of historical output series 
to a NAICS basis. Industry unit labor cost and multifactor 
productivity series will be converted to a NAICS basis at a later 
date. For all presently developed industry productivity se- 
ries, conversion to a NAICS basis will begin with 1992 or earlier 
data. Eventually all series will be converted beginning with 


1987 data, or the initial year of the series if that year is later 
than 1987. 


Labor productivity is the ratio of the amount of goods and 
services (output) to total hours of labor worked. The conver- 
sion of industry productivity series to a NAICS basis involves 
converting both the output and hours series. The output 
measures for many industry series will be converted using 
data at or below the four-digit SIC level (six-digit NAICS level). 
The hours worked and compensation series will be converted 
at the four-digit SIC to six-digit NAICS level using the histori- 
cally revised data being developed by the Current Employ- 
ment Statistics program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Manufacturing output measures are developed, most of- 
ten, from five-digit SIC (seven-digit NAICS) product class data. 
The product class data are aggregated according to a 
Tornqvist index formula to an industry output index. More 
than half of the product classes are direct matches between 
SIC and NAICS. For product classes that are not direct 
matches, an algorithm has been developed to estimate the 
SIC product class data from NAICS product class data and 
vice versa. 

Retail trade output series are developed from revenue data 
classified by merchandise line sales for each industry. The de- 
flated merchandise line sales for each industry are aggregated 
according to a Tornqvist index formula to compute the industry 
output index. For those retail industries that are not exact 
matches, conversion of the output series from a SIC to NAICS 
basis will be accomplished by adjusting the amount of revenue 
of merchandise line sales per industry and aggregating. 

The output series for utilities, communications, transpor- 
tation, and service industries that are not exact matches be- 


Notes 


tween SIC and NAICS will be adjusted at the greatest amount 
of detail possible. Specific methods have not been devel- 
oped for each of the industries. With the exception of some 
adjustments for copper mining and nonmetallic minerals, 
there is a direct match between the SIC system and the NAICS 
system for all mining industries for which the Bureau has 
productivity measures. These industries will be assigned 
the NAICS code. 


THE NAICS REVISION presents a tradeoff between a new and 
improved classification system, which will help provide data 
for many new industries that formerly were not classified 
separately, and the inevitable time series breaks that occur 
whenever major revisions to classification systems or statis- 
tical programs are implemented. The economy of the United 
States has changed significantly since data were first pub- 
lished using the SIC system. Even though the SIC has been 
revised and updated periodically, its focus on manufacturing 
does not provide sufficient detail for the dominant service 
sector. Thus, the United States, along with Canada and 
Mexico, developed NAICS, which captures these new and 
emerging industries, uses a unified concept to define indus- 
tries, and is a consistent and comparable tool for measuring 
the economies of the three NAFTA trading partners. Convert- 
ing to NAICS may be difficult—the conversion will not be 
simple for agencies or data users. However, BLS and other 
agencies will facilitate this move wherever possible. In the 
long term, NAICS will prove to be a viable and more accurate 
way of classifying and measuring economic activity. O 


' See North American Industry Classification System—United States, 
1997 (Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and 
Budget). 


2 See Standard Industrial Classification Manual 1987 (Executive 
Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget). 


3 See Administration introduces new industry classification system 
(Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget, 
April 8, 1997). For a Bureau of Labor Statistics perspective on NAICS, 
see John B. Murphy, “Introducing the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1998, pp. 43-47. 


4 See North American Industry Classification System—Revision for 
2002 (Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and 
Budget). The new manual will be released by spring 2002 and may be 


ordered from the National Technical Information Service, 5285 Port 
Royal Road, Springfield, vA 22161 


> See David R. H. Hiles, “A first look at employment and wages 
using NAICS,” this issue, pages 22-31. 


© See Standard Industrial Classification Manual 1987. 


7See North American Industry Classification System—United States, 
MOD Te MAN 


8 For more information on the Covered Employment and Wages 
program, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, April 1997), pp. 42-47. 


° Hiles, “A first look at employment and wages.” 
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NAICS Employment and Wag 


A first look at employment 
and wages using NAICS 


With the release of the North American 
Industry Classification System data, 

a new view is introduced, one which better 
reveals the inner workings of the U.S. economy 


tics will release industry employment, wages, 

and establishment count data for 2001 based 
on the North American Industry Classification 
System (NAICS) structure. This article presents 
the first glimpse of the data. By previewing these 
data, users can begin to acquaint themselves 
with the new structure. The data presented in 
this article are based on preliminary private sec- 
tor U.S. totals for the first quarter of 2001. This, 
the first BLS data based on NaIcs, comes from the 
Covered Employment and Wages or CEW/ES—202 
program. ! 


[: the fall of 2002, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


cew background 


Every business and government establishment 
in the United States, Puerto Rico, and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands, with employees covered by un- 
employment insurance programs, files quarterly 
unemployment tax reports. CEW data are derived 
from these reports. In the first quarter of 2001, 
these reports accounted for more than $1.2 tril- 
lion in wages, of which more than $1 trillion was 
paid to private sector employees. Data are pro- 
duced on monthly employment, quarterly wages, 
and quarterly counts of establishments. State Em- 
ployment Security Agencies (SESAs) and BLs work 
cooperatively to conduct the CEW program.” 
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Throughout the past several years, the SESAsS 
have spent many hours converting approxi- 
mately 8 million CEW reports to NAICS. Their hard 
work is in evidence, as the conversion process is 
nearly complete, with more than 97 percent of 
the reports now converted. These cover greater 
than 99 percent of private sector employment, 
with most of the remainder consisting of new 
reports with fewer than five employees, which 
have not been in the system long enough to be 
assigned detailed industry codes. 


Users interested in more information 


about NAICS can access the NAICS page on 
the BLS website at http://www.bls.gov/bls/ 
naics.htm or the Bureau of the Census 
website at http://www.census.gov/epced/ 
www/naics.html. In 2002, BLS will provide 
ratio tables that can be used to convert his- 
toric SIC series to a NAICS basis at http:// 
www.bls.gov/cewhome.htm. In 2002, the 
NAICS 2002 Manual will be available from 
the National Technical Information Service 
(NTIS) and the Government Printing Office 
(GPO). In the meantime, the n4ics 1997 
Manual is available from Gpo to supple- 
ment the information on the Census 
website referenced above. 

| 


The timing of CEw data release is determined by each 
State’s data collection flows and by the completion of BLS 
review and correction activities. The CEW data flow begins 
when employers file quarterly unemployment insurance tax 
reports. At the end of each calendar quarter, every employer 
submits these reports to the SESAs, which edit and correct 
the quarterly data and submit it to BLS, where it undergoes 
final review. Each fall, BLS releases CEW monthly, quarterly, 
and annual data for the preceding year. Most States release 
CEW data on their own behalf. 

Although other sources of industry employment data do 
exist at the national and State levels, CEW provides detailed 
data at the county and metropolitan area level. CEW also of- 
fers much more detailed information at the State level than is 
available from more timely, sample-based programs such as 
the Current Population Survey or the Current Employment 
Statistics program. 


NAICS basics 


Since 1988, the detailed CEW information has been broken 
into detailed industries according to the system set forth in 
the 1987 version of the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) Manual. Data prior to 1988 were tabulated according to 
the 1972 version of the sic Manual. Beginning with the re- 
lease of data for 2001, CEW publication will switch to the 2002 
version of NaIcs as the basis for the assignment and tabula- 
tion of economic data by industry. NAICS is the product of a 
cooperative effort on the part of the statistical agencies of 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


NAICS and sic differ in their design structures; therefore, 
data for 2001 will not be comparable to the sic-based data for 
earlier years. The data presented below illustrate a few ex- 
amples of the differences between NAICS and SIC structures. 
NAICS uses a production-oriented approach to categorize 
economic units. Units with similar production processes are 
classified in the same industry. Thus, NAICS focuses on how 
products and services are created, as opposed to the SIC 
focus on what is produced. This approach yields signifi- 
cantly different industry groupings than those produced by 
the SIC approach. The NAICS development process was not 
an update of the SIC system; rather, from a fresh starting 
point, its developers could establish new categories reflect- 
ing the structure of the modern economy. Data users will be 
able to work with new NAICS industrial groupings, which bet- 
ter reflect the workings of the U.S. economy, and will be able 
to track specific industries and analyze the effects of changes 
in industrial production processes. 


New top-level aggregates 


In addition to the new groups, or sectors, created by the 
NAICS Manual, BLS and its NAICS partner agencies have fur- 
ther assembled NAICS sectors, extending the sector structure 
upwards. These extensions aggregate the individual NAICS 
sectors into supersectors, and above this supersector level 
are two more aggregations, the commonly used domains 
known as goods-producing and service-providing. (See 
table 1 and chart 1.) 

Supersectors are similar in concept to the SIC divisions 


| Table 1. NAICS data: establishment and employment distribution by BLS supersector and domain, private ownership, 
first quarter (March) 2001 
Establishments Employment Average 
Industry weekly 
Total Percent Total Percent wages 
sf) eae 5 Rae eae eee 7,717,283 100.0 109,097,869 100.0 $720 
(GOCCS-DFOGUCH I Gl a aenceeeecar ensaavsncsvacarsnd ssa 1,296,599 16.8 24,845,986 22.8 801 
Natural resources and mining ..............++ 128,211 1.7 1,563,979 1.4 674 
(COMSHUICTION sic cscase caeds <tnesef woxrencees- seecaceos 768,194 10.0 6,470,814 5.9 709 
MaMUfACHUNING excuseosssescceescanesaee sets <eanvisauas 400,194 6:2 16,811,193 15.4 847 
SOMVICS- DIOVIGIN Gens ceccerescnsess-ccsvecerscacvaessece= 6,420,684 83.2 84,251,883 ee 697 
Trade, transportation and utilities ........... 1,843,748 23.9 25,535,474 23.4 614 
ITMAOTITAHON eke et ec ees whcet ease cresteeeee ese 151,189 2.0 3,693,343 3.4 1,173 
FinanClal ACHVITICS =. .zascz0<. 0020001 caccecaxsnsese 717,233 9.3 7,621,452 7.0 1,348 
Professional and business services ...... 1,240,585 16.1 16,494,914 ion 852 
Education and health services ............... 680,358 8.8 14,707,876 13.5 594 
Leisure and hospitality ...........:.::ccseeeee 628,785 8.1 11,583,950 10.6 294 
Other SONVICES nis. iavlecs.sccvsnctetteceeseoes. 955,181 12.4 4,176,767 3.8 439 
Unclassified cs. a iseot vc sieesipsrecrsem cree 203,605 2.6 438,107 4 741 
Note: Data are preliminary. 
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| Chart 1. All industries, Bis supersectors and domains, and NAIcs sectors 
All industries | 
Domain Goods-producing Service-providing 
Manufacturing ai Professional Unclassified 
Trade, Information and business Public 
Natural Construction transportation, a es Education —_Leisure fil. 
Supersector resources eau aes dete a servi and health and administration 
and mining activities services hospitality Other 
services 
. tie 
Aad Information ; ° Etcetera! epee 
* Agriculture, ns & sie 2 * Professional, services administration 
NAICS forestry, * Manufacturing scientific, 3 
sector fishing C ; e i © Financial and * Health care 
1 * Construction Retail . 
and hunting trade and technical and social © Other 
insurance services assistance services 
* Mining e Transportation * Unclassified 
and * Realestate * Management ° Arts, 
warehousing and of companies entertainment, 
rental and and and recreation 
* Utilities leasing enterprises 
© Accommodation 
er Adiinistative and food services 
and support 
and waste 
management 
and remediation 
services 


seen in table 2. Domains and supersectors can also be used 
when sufficient data do not exist to publish at the sector 
level. Several of the supersectors such as construction, manu- 
facturing, financial services, public administration, and 
unclassified are similar to SIC industry divisions. But others 
are wholly new and provide fresh territory for analysis. Many 
of these new groups consist of splinters of the old sic Ser- 
vices division. 

Within the goods-producing domain, natural resources 
and mining is the only new supersector, and it is the smallest 
supersector in the economy as measured by employment. It 
brings together extractive industries, those that derive 
their value by extracting resources from the environment. By 
joining two industries—agriculture and mining— it brings 
together some of the lowest and highest paying industries. 

The service-providing domain is far larger than goods- 
producing in the U.S. economy, as is also the case with other 
developed countries. Trade, transportation, and utilities is 
by far the largest supersector, with more than 23 percent of 
private industry employment. It combines sectors that move 
goods and services from the manufacturer to the customer. 
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Information, discussed in greater detail below, is one of the 
six sectors that is also a supersector. At the supersector level, 
Information’s average weekly wage of $1,173 is surpassed 
only by the $1,348 earned in financial services. Information’ 
high wages come from its concentration of employment in 
new Internet-related industries added to a large base of highly 
paid employees in the more traditional telecommunications 
and publishing industries. Professional and business ser- 
vices is similar to the old services SIC division in that it is a 
combination of several very different economic groups, with 
each expected to exhibit different behaviors in the business 
cycle. Education and health services brings together rela- 
tively low-paid but fast-growing industries. The industries in 
this group are particularly sensitive to changes in govern- 
ment spending. Leisure and hospitality is a tourism-related 
group that users have wanted for years. The number of work- 
ers in this group is large, and often seasonally volatile. With 
this new category—the product of two formerly separate 
groups—the number of workers can be easily and quickly 
ascertained for any location in the country. Other services 
combines industries that could not be gathered in elsewhere. 


} Table 2._ Sic industry establishment and employment distribution, private ownership, first quarter (March) 2001 
Establishments Employment 
Industry ae plea 
| wages 
Total Percent Total Percent as 
i | 
OUR Foe ne orc cars Rae ces ances ere ee 7,717,559 100.0 109,092,587 100.0 $720 
Agriculture, fOresthy,cANGIISHING <...cecsescsesanssts 204,851 PLE 1,714,176 1.6 392 
Mining..... aseneenesneseesnscnssoessessessseanenuccusenecoeess 27,060 4 549,375 A) 1,255 
GOR STICHION Soo ooo Fact areas conn nnsnsoecntin oe 748,613 9.7 6,357,030 5.8 703 
Manufacturing ies: ee ea, ee oe be 410,912 5.3 18,030,796 16.5 887 
Transportation and public utilities... 325,356 4.2 6,854,424 6.3 892 
Wholesale TEAS ie ceeces ce trcaes ceecene on cieecucetbeccecresecncses 650,040 8.4 6,781,007 6.2 932 
Retalltrade \.2 es Sern eee 1,471,361 19.1 23,082,816 AA 362 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ................... 691,174 9.0 7,521,051 6.9 1,430 
SSOLVIGG Si oars cee eee eo ca eocan eee 2,984,643 38.7 37,768,488 34.6 658 
MWNCASSINIOG sce seen cece etn 203,549 2.6 433,424 4 739 
eee eee eee sss 


While it is a small sector, when measured by share of employ- 
ees (3.8 percent), it is one of the largest when measured by 
the number of establishments. Its 12.4 percent share of the 
establishment count is due to the inclusion of private house- 
holds employment in this group. 


New sectors 


One of the most interesting new industry sectors is called 
Information. This group brings together industries that: 


¢ transform information into a commodity, 
¢ distribute the commodity, and 
¢ provide information services. 


Information’s major components are publishing, motion 
pictures and sound recording, broadcasting, telecommuni- 
cations, information services, and data processing. Under 
the sic system, these units were spread across the manufac- 
turing, communications, business services, and amusement 
services groups. Another new sector of interest is manage- 
ment of companies and enterprises. This sector is comprised 
of establishments engaged in managing the activities of other 
corporate units. 

The information sector brings together industries that 
were credited for much of the extraordinary growth seen in 
the U.S. economy during the late 1990s. With fewer than 4 
million employees, it is a group of average size, less than a 
fourth of the size of the largest NAICS sector, manufacturing. 
(See table 3.) This sector includes most of the separately 
categorized Internet-related industries. Many of these indus- 
tries did not exist when the last version of the sic Manual 
was released in 1987. Examples are Internet publishing and 


broadcasting (1.3 million employees) and /sPs, search por- 
tals, and data processing (0.5 million employees). 

Management of companies and enterprises is anew, small 
sector (1.8 million employees) that should be of great ana- 
lytical interest. This sector is composed of corporate and 
regional headquarters offices and holding companies. In a 
hypothetical example, under the sIC system, an establish- 
ment such as the headquarters of a multinational corporation 
with many activities, but with primary interests concentrated 
in the auto industry, was placed in the automobile manufac- 
turing industry. Under NAICS, this location moves out of manu- 
facturing and into the management sector. For the first time, 
analysts will be able to track what happens to headquarters 
employment and wages throughout the business cycle. 
Moreover, because CEW data is available for every State, us- 
ers will be able to see which States are gaining and losing 
employment in this sector, as well as for other sectors of 
interest. 


Other notable sectors 


Under NAICS, the mining sector continues, with 25,542 em- 
ployees, as the smallest employment group, the same as un- 
der the sic structure. The utilities sector has the smallest 
number of establishments (15,895) while receiving the third 
highest sectoral average weekly wage ($1,453). With more 
than 16.8 million workers, manufacturing is the largest sector 
by employment. It has more subsectors than any other group. 

Within the service-providing domain, retail trade is no- 
table because of its size, both in terms of establishments and 
employment. At 1,048,112, it has the largest number of estab- 
lishments. With 15,014,624 employees, it is second only to 
manufacturing in employment, and is expected to eventually 
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NAICS industry establishment and employment distribution by three-digit code, private ownership, 


first quarter (March) 2001 
] 
Establishments Employment Average 
ta Industry | bite 
Total Percent Total Percent ages 
| “il 

TO teal Se aoe see coec cnet unserer oem testcess 7,717,283 100.0 109,097,869 100.0 $720 
11 Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting...............00 102,669 100.0 1,040,942 100.0 380 
111 Crop production :ne-fn-.t ace ce ere ce eee oiseraaee 47,688 46.4 486,619 46.7 358 
112 Animal production ..........-.. 20,648 20.1 196,362 18.9 428 
113 Forestry and logging 14,011 13.6 74,550 7.2 519 
114 Fishing, hunting and trapping 3,060 3.0 10,632 1.0 619 
115 Agriculture and forestry support activities ............... 17,262 16.8 272,779 26.2 336 
21 MUNIN) iesceasesecsesccctrete ress recess coeecescccvssect cesta eatee me orpere ces tet 25,542 100.0 523,037 100.0 1,247 
211 Oil and/Qas SxtraCthOnin.ccsvsecsstacessesterscaters-cetetewstesceccas 8,282 32.4 122,078 23.3 2,118 
212 Mining; exceptoill ANGIQAS: ,.<...-.:.2c-c0-.esete-saaesssrencarsose 8,128 31.8 213,656 40.8 941 
213 Support activities for MINING ..........-:cecceeceeeteceeeeeeeeee 9,132 35.8 187,303 35.8 1,024 
22 Wtilitlesieeneneeees 15,895 100.0 596,183 100.0 1,453 
221 Utilities 15,895 100.0 596,183 100.0 1,453 
23 CONStUCTIONI ce cesnsccerrectte seeeceon sre sceeeeces ethan eee 768,194 100.0 6,470,814 100.0 709 
236 Construction of buildings 228,093 29.7 1,514,734 23.4 770 
237 Heavy and civil engineering construction ...............-. 60,100 7.8 867,144 13.4 785 
238 Specialty trade COnMAaCtOrS yc wsseaeesccen-cseceoeerte eee 480,001 62.5 4,088,936 63.2 670 
31-33 Manutactunin Qiicescv-tsswce ceovs wacencovanecursaceroateresseser maeeens 400,194 100.0 16,811,193 100.0 847 
311 Food manufacturing 30,156 hs) 1,524,424 9.1 612 
312 Beverage and tobacco product manufacturing ......... 4,158 1.0 202,806 2 933 
313 GROXtIG MMI Sect cuse ce ceceacdeh «ea ctec Moacctoca seyret meres 5,753 1.4 349,515 2.1 566 
314 Textile prodUctimlll Sie ccccssetsscnceseerecusees tees rereetenee etter 8,559 2.1 207,256 1.2 496 
315 ApparellmanutactunithQ) eccstsesccaeseceor aveasssscte-savte-asec 15,744 3.9 455,798 Paclf 429 
316 Leather and allied product manufacturing ................ 1,775 4 62,780 4 553 
321 Wood’ product manufacturing .....2c.22..-20:---ecce-ceveseaer 19,271 4.8 570,881 3.4 551 
322 Paper manufacturing vexccssts.-sccatee-ccersesctetecetcseecesse 7,001 1.7 586,062 3.5 908 
323 Printing and related support activities ..................... 43,217 10.8 787,859 47 699 
324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing ............ 2,638 off 117,718 af 1,382 
325 Chemicalimanufacturimgfesncuces.sctesceseetccseestare cae 15,889 4.0 968,427 5.8 1,262 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing ............ 16,127 4.0 917,214 5.5 673 
327 Nonmetallic mineral product manufacturing .............. 18,061 4.5 541,816 a2 737 
3311 Primary metal Manufacturing ............::cssccsseceseceseeeeees 6,382 1.6 593,978 3.5 881 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing ..............+ 63,993 16.0 1,726,281 10.3 710 
333 Machinery manufacturing ..............-cssssssssesssssensseees 36,038 9.0 1,418,361 8.4 884 
334 Computer and electronic product manufacturing ...... 22,495 5.6 1,849,461 11.0 1,324 
335 Electrical equipment and appliance mfg. .................. 7,956 2.0 577,717 3.4 811 
336 Transportation equipment manufacturing .................. 15,982 4.0 1,969,681 iver 1,002 
337 Furniture and related product manufacturing ............ 25,818 6.5 662,104 3.9 551 
339 Miscellaneous Manufacturing .............:cccceccesseeeseeeee 33,181 8.3 721,054 4.3 739 
42 Wholesale trade: ii.c..2.2. 2 eet eo oe ee eee 570,171 100.0 5,770,941 100.0 956 
423 Merchant wholesalers, durable goods.......... 272,629 47.8 3,157,396 54.7 985 
424 Merchant wholesalers, nondurable goods 145,021 25.4 2,011,629 34.9 857 
425 Electronic markets and agents and brokers.............. 152,521 26.8 601,916 10.4 1,133 
44-45 Retailithade mec cccteceste vate eee nero concoct sc ee eee ce 1,048,112 100.0 15,014,624 100.0 428 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers ..........c:cccssceceeeeees 118,077 11.3 1,834,796 12.2 657 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores ............:0.200+- 58,979 5.6 541,036 3.6 513 
443 Electronics and appliance Stores ...........csccesceeeeeeeeeee 57,719 5.5 566,900 3.8 718 
444 Building material and garden supply stores .............. 78,577 a5 1,116,438 7.4 510 
445 FOOd and beverage StOFeS ..........ccccesesceecessesseccesseecaee 138,856 13.2 2,927,712 19.5 350 
446 Health and personal Care Stores .........:.ccccceesesseeeeeee 76,835 0.3 943,577 6.3 470 
447 Gasoline: stations scone. eece eee eee 108,316 10.3 914,840 6.1 295 
448 Clothing and clothing accessories stores ................ 130,647 12.5 1,291,072 8.6 338 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book and music stores ....... 66,594 6.4 666,464 4.4 313 
452 General merchandise stores 41,739 4.0 2,745,125 18.3 334 
453 Miscellaneous store retailers 138,680 13.2 983,228 6.5 379 
454 NOMSTOFE!TOtallOrS: cc..ccccceesscxceasecisscpaceevesccee 33,093 3.2 483,436 3:2 624 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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|Table 3. Continued—naics industry establishment and employment distribution by three-digit code, 


private ownership, first quarter (March) 2001 
Establishments Employment 
NAICS Average 
code Industry weekly 
Total Percent Total Percent wages 
48-49 Transportation and WarehouSing ............:cs:sseseseeeeeeeeeeees 209,570 100.0 4,153,726 100.0 693 
481 ANT WANS DOTA TOM coc «-.ccencoe coeeecaenes eens 6,041 2.9 626,834 1551 994 
482 Rail transportation? 49 1 329 1 758 
483 Water transportation 1ST. sikh 52,903 Us} 1,032 
484 Truck transportation 113,909 54.4 1,375,804 Sout $639 
485 Transit and ground passenger transportation ........... 17,436 8.3 386,273 9.3 378 
486 Pipeline tranSpomtatiOmcassccce- on cee ec cere eaveces 2,697 1.3 45,133 dal 2,824 
487 Scenic and sightseeing transportation ...........0.0000. 3,004 1.4 26,939 6 430 
488 Support activities for transportation .......0.0.cceeeeee 37,397 17.8 536,701 12.9 697 
491 Postal:somnmces ae Be : 417 2 1,958 : 603 
492 Couriers and messengers 14,328 6.8 584,979 14.1 586 
| 493 Warehousing and storage 12,915 6.2 515,873 12.4 620 
51 MEATOUSTIQ CRON ese eecees nacre cco eres eran eee et nee eee 151,189 100.0 3,693,343 100.0 1,173 
511 Publishing industries, except Internet .............0..00 36,642 24.2 1,036,535 28.1 1,180 
| 512 Motion picture and sound recording industries ......... 28,484 18.8 381,095 10.3 964 
S15 Broadcasting, except Internet ...........cccceseceseeeeeeees 10,300 6.8 346,074 9.4 1,081 
516 Internet publishing and broadcasting .............sseee 3,824 2.5 49,854 ee! 1,465 
517 nelocommunicationsind.t er his eee tes eee 41,212 27.3 1,320,128 Sto T/ 1,184 
518 isPS, search portals, and data processing ............... 27,374 18.1 514,022 13.9 1,357 
519 Other information SErviCeS ............cccceeeeeeeesseeeeeeeeees 3,353 ee, 45,635 lez 730 
52 inaneeand inSurancosece cc .t2c5 farce eee reenact 410,053 100.0 5,615,105 100.0 1,598 
521 Monetary authorities - central bank .............cccccceeeee 141 L 22,851 4 994 
522 Credit intermediation and related activities ............... 161,172 39.3 2,566,959 45.7 1,022 
523 Securities, commodity contracts, investments ........ 66,717 16.3 839,499 15.0 4,644 
524 Insurance carriers and related activities .................. 176,689 43.1 2,098,735 37.4 1,086 
525 Funds, trusts, and other financial vehicles .............. 5,334 1S 87,061 1.6 1,624 
53 Real estate and rental and leasing ...........seeseeneeseenee 307,180 100.0 2,006,347 100.0 646 
531 ReaVOSIAle! oerees tere eter cchesseres 241,687 78.7 1,311,382 65.4 678 
532 Rental and leasing services 62,259 20.3 666,105 33.2 553 
533 Lessors of nonfinancial intangible assets ................ 3,234 ie 28,860 1.4 1,384 
54 Professional and technical ServiCes ................eeeeeeeeeeee 816,374 100.0 7,008,652 100.0 1,104 
541 Professional and technical Services ............2....:000006 816,374 100.0 7,008,652 100.0 1,104 
55 Management of companies and enterprises ................ 37,665 100.0 1,768,835 100.0 1,532 
551 Management of companies and enterprises ............. 37,665 100.0 1,768,835 100.0 1,532 
56 Administrative and waste S@rviC@S .............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeee 386,546 100.0 7,717,427 100.0 464 
561 Administrative and support ServiCeS ..........ccceeeeeeee 366,865 94.9 7,408,508 96.0 452 
562 Waste management and remediation services ......... 19,681 Dal 308,919 4.0 763 
61 EGUCAtON All SONVICOS 1o.-c.c225s0500es- hae. Sebeiecsrycnntscsteceeceteees 65,040 100.0 1,899,764 100.0 597 
611 EGUCATIONAl'SONVICES & vc srscte-n-cecers testes hoe casdasacae sevens 65,040 100.0 1,899,764 100.0 597 
62 Health care and Social aSSIStANCE ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 615,318 100.0 12,808,112 100.0 594 
621 Ambulatory health Care ServiCeS .........ccsccescesceseeeeees 435,483 70.8 4,381,953 34.2 735 
622 IOSD Siete eect anecceeces seer cete sere var serackarseancasncetsstaveneeen 7,037 i (ea 3,972,415 31.0 681 
623 Nursing and residential care facilities .............: 59,770 9.7 2,627,571 20.5 400 
624 SOCiaASSISIAN COR ai acate caren strartoartseecezgenttaccs ceca 113,028 18.4 1,826,173 14.3 343 
71 Arts, entertainment, and recreation ............:::ccceeeseeeeee 103,435 100.0 1,644,035 100.0 491 
711 Performing arts and spectator Sports ..........::csee0 37,198 36.0 353,891 21.5 1,033 
712 Museums, historical sites, zoos, and parks.............. 4,522 4.4 107,544 6.5 475 
713 Amusements, gambling, and recreation ............:0+ 61,715 697 1,182,600 71:9 332 
72 Accommodation and food ServiCe ...........0:ccecceeeeeeees 525,350 100.0 9,939,915 100.0 262 
721 INCCOMIMOGAION ea 8 Re av cccecctacttetastecechatszsccescctacscts 59,822 11.4 1,813,217 18.2 404 
722 Food services and drinking PIaCes ...........:ececcsereeeee 465,528 88.6 8,126,698 81.8 230 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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move into the first spot. Finance and insurance is the high- 
est paid sector ($1,598), slightly ahead of management of 
companies and enterprises ($1,532). At the other end of the 
pay scale is accommodation and food services. At $262, it is 
the lowest at the sector level. It is slightly more than a third of 
the U.S. average weekly wage for the private sector. 


Residential and nonresidential construction. While the 
supersectors are BLS-specific extensions of the NAICS struc- 
ture upwards, BLS also has extended the NAICS structure 
downwards in the specialty trade contractors subsector 
of construction. In the BLS implementation of NAICS, each 
base group in specialty trade contractors, for example, ma- 
sonry contractors or roofing contractors, is further di- 
vided, based on whether the establishment’s predominant 
activity is conducted in residential construction or nonresi- 
dential construction. While detailed information is not avail- 
able at this early stage, it is possible to say that in every 
trade, substantially higher average weekly wages are paid 
in the nonresidential segment. 


Look-alike industries: similar but different. Judging by their 
titles alone, many NAICS groupings might appear to be the 
same as similarly named groups in the sic. Many new indus- 
try groups and look-alikes, however, are significantly dif- 
ferent. Still other NAICS industry groups are completely com- 
posed of the same firms that went into a given SIC grouping. 
These groups, known as “directs,” constitute 64 percent of 
NAICS employment and 68 percent of sic employment. The 4 
percent difference is caused primarily by the movement of 
headquarters and other auxiliaries into their own NAICS 
groups. 

Many of these look-alikes will have different content un- 
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private ownership, first quarter (March) 2001 
Establishments | Employment Average 

peer >| weekly 
code Industry is : 

Total Percent Total Percent age: 

+ i 

81 Other services, except public administration .............. 955,181 100.0 4,176,767 100.0 439 
811 RepairandimaintemanCe cree vcc.reesssocerctsversececeactenevererse 228,337 23.9 1,251,957 30.0 535 
812 Personal and laundry SErviCeS .............:cecceseeeeeeeeeeees 174,421 18.3 1,238,638 29.7 359 
813 Membership associations and organizations ............ 128,126 13.4 1,253,908 30.0 478 
814 Private MOuSeholds: v.ccccscmicsecesensee csevctscasecesesentanc coseee, 424,297 44.4 432,264 10.3 271 
99 WIICIASSIFIOC seercestccssececeen tess uc sescoseeceusodieees west tiene tenecests 203,605 100.0 438,107 100.0 741 
999 WINClASSIFIOG) i ieeceiececeacecthersgttese vss cccs ou nazssstesrccoencescoesese 203,605 100.0 438,107 100.0 741 
' Value too small to display. under the Railroad Retirement Act and thus are not included in this 
2 Most railroad employees are covered by unemployment programs article. 


der the new system due to the significant differences in how 
some establishments, known as auxiliaries, are classified un- 
der NAICS. Auxiliaries are primarily engaged in providing man- 
agement or support services for other establishments of the 
same enterprise. The auto company headquarters discussed 
above presents an excellent example of an auxiliary reporter. 
The SIC grouping in manufacturing called transportation 
equipment has its NAICS sound-alike subsector called trans- 
portation equipment manufacturing. It would be reasonable 
to assume that these series should have the same totals 
under either system. However, because the headquarters es- 
tablishment moves out of manufacturing and into manage- 
ment, the motor vehicle manufacturing employment count 
will be lower in the NAICS system. Other nonmanufacturing 
activities executed by auxiliary units of the auto company, 
such as warehousing, research and development, account- 
ing, and so on, similarly move out of the manufacturing 
category into other sectors. Employment in NAICS transporta- 
tion equipment manufacturing is 1,969,681 compared with 
1,786,055 employees in SIC transportation equipment. (See 
table 4.) For this reason, the differences between look-alikes 
are minor compared with the differences caused by breaking 
old groups apart. 

Look-alike NAICS groups also differ from their SIC counter- 
parts, because many of them consist of subsets of the old sic 
groups. For example, the sic group transportation by air 
looks like NAICS air transportation. But the air transporta- 
tion subsector loses the air courier industry, which derives 
much of its employment from express package delivery com- 
panies. The air courier industry moves to the new NAICS cou- 
riers and messengers subsector. Other industries moving out 
of transportation by air are air ambulance services and pri- 
vate air traffic control. Air transportation thus shrinks to 
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first quarter (March) 2001 
= 
= Establishments Employment dvetsas 
code Industry - Le = | weekly 
Total Percent Total Percent wages 
‘lc t + 
STOR ore cave caccavese oeceeee os ewetancca 7,717,559 100.0 109,092,587 100.0 $720 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing .................. 204,851 100.0 1,714,176 100.0 392 
01 Agricultural production, crops ................+. 46,987 22.9 486,957 28.4 362 
02 Agricultural production, livestock.............. 20,640 10.1 197,970 ithe) 433 
07 =| AgnicuituralSonviGes:..ce nk ccke nc eecsee 130,386 63.6 990,221 57.8 391 
08 Forestry 3,801 1.9 28,847 lege 534 
oo | Fishing, hunting, and trapping 3,037 ES) 10,181 6 667 
PANTING ocr secccepanen sence cevarsecuer ese Conecees rephrase 27,060 100.0 549,375 100.0 13255 
10 | Metal mining 753 2.8 36,626 6.7 1,143 
12 | CCAR occa neecteene wee scare enececaes 2,028 Us 77,364 14.1 1,061 
13 | Oil: ANG Gas: SxtractiONn icacceseeesesarscesaessseoars 18,095 66.9 328,673 59.8 1,457 
14 Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels ........... 6,184 22.9 106,712 19.4 810 
| 
| IGORSUUCHON | 53 aco oocan coon eveasat te eeeaeseesteeace 748,613 100.0 6,357,030 100.0 703 
15 | General building contractors ..........:.esee 219,208 29.3 1,394,490 21.9 761 
167) Heavy construction, ex. building ............... 43,280 5.8 830,709 13.1 771 
Ure Special trade contractors ...........cccceceeeee 486,125 64.9 4,131,831 65.0 669 
fae ManuifaCtiirimG eee aco cee os eerteeeee eee 410,912 100.0 18,030,796 100.0 887 
20 Food and kindred products ...............:eeee- 23,612 5.7 1,659,840 9.2 700 
21 Tobacco products ....... 191 : 32,780 2 1,637 
22 Textile mill products 6,544 1.6 494,972 P&T 563 
23 Apparel and other textile products ............ 22,464 5:5 589,066 3.3 465 
24 Lumber and wood products .............seeee 39,236 9.5 777,647 4.3 559 
25 FUrmHUre ANG fHAMUTES 32.3502. <ccadtdecescieevess 12,070 2.9 540,830 3.0 587 
26 Paper and allied products ............eceeeeees 7,679 1.9 638,294 3.5 928 
of Printing and publishing .............00 Se 64,269 15.6 1,518,898 8.4 813 
28 Chemicals and allied products ths 15,382 3.7 1,026,022 5.7 1,399 
29 Petroleum and coal products............... sts 2,712 buf 121,867 aff 1,457 
30 Rubber and misc. plastics products .......... 16,949 4.1 975,652 5.4 682 
31 Leather and leather products ............. es 1,827 4 64,388 4 591 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products sad 18,081 4.4 567,745 3.1 788 
33 Primary metal industries ................. was 7,912 1.9 674,915 3.7 893 
34 Fabricated metal products ..............:eeee 39,755 9.7 1,510,288 8.4 727 
35 Industrial machinery and equipment ......... 62,806 15.3 2,086,295 11.6 1,014 
36 Electronic and other electric equipment... 20,342 5.0 1,735,961 9.6 1,103 
37 Transportation EQUIPMENT ............s:eeeeeeeees 15,837 3.9 1,786,055 9:9 1,083 
38 Instruments and related products ............. 14,136 3.4 847,393 4.7 1,143 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ... 19,108 4.7 381,888 2.1 665 
Transportation and public utilities ................. 325,356 100.0 6,854,424 100.0 892 
40 Railroad transportation? ............c:cceeeseees 153 y 1,664 4 581 
41 Local and interurban passenger transit .... 20,967 6.4 491,935 ee 392 
42 Trucking and warehouSing ............::0s+00+ 147,676 45.4 1,829,199 26.7 621 
44 Water transportation 9,492 2.9 184,628 PAT 875 
45 Transportation by air 16,996 5.2 1,283,235 18.7 800 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas ...............0++ 1,017 $33 ikshy/Asts) 2 1,391 
47 Transportation services 50,559 15:5 473,094 6.9 692 
48 COMIMUIMICAUON pees ces -neeepsae ces sens vevaazaceteesease 52,578 16.2 1,726,560 25:2 1,173 
49 Electric, gas, and sanitary services ......... 25,918 8.0 850,324 12.4 1,434 
Wholesale trade tec.cccsssecazc.svessoseccdssureesseuewsanes 650,040 100.0 6,781,007 100.0 932 
50 Wholesale trade, durable goods ............... 419,249 64.5 4,048,472 59.7 985 
51 Wholesale trade, nondurable goods .......... 230,791 35.5 2,132,535 40.3 854 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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626,834 employees under NAICS, from 1,283,235 employees 
under the SIC system. 


About the data 


The data presented in this article are preliminary and cover 
the private sector, as tabulated using the 2002 version of 
NAICS. Final data may differ, as additional business reports 
for this time period are reported to State unemployment in- 
surance systems and then, ultimately, to BLS. The tabula- 
tions under NAICS and SIC vary slightly, due to the treatment 
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first quarter (March) 2001 
Establishments Employment Average 
SIC ; weekly 
coda Industry wages 
Total Percent Total Percent 

Retailitrade ssi tpeieis cis nce ectacectareceeses 1,471,361 100.0 23,082,816 100.0 $362 
52 Building materials and garden supplies ....... 66,894 4.5 998,650 4.3 495 
53 General merchandise Stores ...........:::::2e08 40,168 PATE 2,799,206 Wal 373 
54 FOOGISTONOS eessscereserseres-cespexeseeseeentenassaeesee cease 173,033 11.8 3,432,231 14.9 348 
55 Automotive dealers and service stations .... 179,315 12.2 2,390,298 10.4 573 
56 Apparel and accessory Stores .............:006 101,170 6.9 1,155,021 5.0 345 
57 Furniture and homefurnishings stores ......... 120,416 8.2 1,134,516 4.9 547 
58 Eating and drinking places ............::::ceeee 459,090 31.2 8,106,573 35.1 236 
59 Miscellaneous:retall.....c-cccccececsssceossrvecescstees 331,275 C25 3,066,321 ih} 425 

Finance, insurance, and real estate .............. 691,174 100.0 7,521,051 100.0 1,430 
60 Depository institutions ........... eee 98,448 14.2 2,044,511 27.2 987 
61 Nondepository institutions ............:::cseeeees 60,704 8.8 698,336 9.3 1,219 
62 Security and commodity brokers .............-... 57,113 8.3 787,374 10.5 4,818 
63 INSUNAMCEICANIONS ereestereeeeesee os tereemeeceerer cases 45,859 6.6 1,465,241 19.5 1,190 
64 Insurance agents, brokers, and service...... 133,856 19.4 769,219 10.2 940 
65 Real eSta tere tc. ane eee eerie eeneaceapeee 264,862 38.3 1,503,617 20.0 701 
67 Holding and other investment offices ......... 30,332 4.4 252,753 3.4 2,226 

SGIVICOS a2, reste Svs son toa nut cenc anne eaoe teats 2,984,643 100.0 37,768,488 100.0 658 
70 Hotels and other lodging places.................. 60,288 2.0 1,833,367 4.9 412 
72 P@rsOnal: SOMniIC@S is. ceectcceeeeeceenee eee ee 191,162 6.4 1,327,847 She) 338 
73 BUSIMN@SSISOIVICCSisnccnccaseeasceeneeereee 544,463 18.2 9,627,979 25.5 730 
75 Auto repair, services, and parking 193,224 6.5 1,247,629 3.3 498 
76 Miscellaneous repair services ............ 67,658 2:3 369,430 1.0 628 
78 MOHOMIDICIUT OS maecessccgeesncevcra-coceceeseesstiecwase 44,210 te, 591,494 1.6 744 
79 Amusement and recreation services. ........... 103,657 3.5 1,594,677 4.2 472 
80 HealthisernviceSva--.4ccsa treater 470,032 15.7 10,234,868 27.1 659 
81 Legal services ................ 164,540 5S 1,017,279 PAT 1,093 
82 Educational services 49,637 ile 1,837,568 4.9 609 
83 SOCIAISCIVICES Tn sscssstessssesnstticseseveenevanceeaverees 171,649 5.8 2,909,756 Tali 371 
84 Museums, botanical, zoological gardens .... 4,152 ail 103,745 ae) 483 
86 Membership organizations ..............:ceeeeeeees 102,726 3.4 1,020,720 Pri f 463 
87 Engineering and management services ...... 380,588 12.8 3,570,395 9.5 1,061 
88 Private nOuSenoldS mene. .teces sear eeeesere 424,296 14.2 432,247 Us 271 
89 SEIVICOS NOC tis tier: oe eo eer ee es 12,361 4 49,487 1 1,279 

Wriclassifiod: x. ccvaetet.ccverese ten cmrecrennre tess 203,549 100.0 433,424 100.0 739 
99 Nonclassifiable establishments .................6 203,549 100.0 433,424 100.0 739 
' Value too small to display. under the Railroad Retirement Act and thus are not included in this 
2 Most railroad employees are covered by unemployment programs article. 


SS ae ee 


of selected records with incomplete identifiers. While BLS 
does release CEW industry data at the Federal, State, and local 
government levels, this article focuses on the data covering 
the private sector, because that best serves the purpose of 
conducting a brief review of data under the NAICS structure. 

The average weekly wage is created by dividing the total 
quarterly wage data reported to CEW by average quarterly 
employment, and then dividing that figure by 13, the number 
of weeks in the quarter. It is not adjusted for the number of 
hours paid. This feature accounts for some of the wide differ- 
ences between industries, as some industries have greater 


proportions of their employees regularly working a full week 
than do others. The average weekly wage does provide a 
good approximation of the amount of the weekly gross wage 
for each industry. Its total quarterly wage counterpart also is 
useful for reporting how many gross payroll dollars are pro- 
duced by various industries each quarter. 


new NAIcs structure. In 2002, BLS will release ratio tables 
depicting the relationship between NAICS and SIC series. 
These tables and their accompanying files will allow users 
to convert existing SIC series to a NAICS basis. Comprehen- 
sive 2001 CEW NAICS data will be available in the fall of 2002 
for every county, metropolitan area, and State, as well as at 


| THIS FIRST LOOK AT NAICS DATA acquaints users with the _ the national level. ej 
Notes 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT: The author thanks John Dickson, Robert Jordan, Industry Classification System at BLS,” by James A. Walker and John 
and David Talan for their extensive assistance and advice throughout B. Murphy, on pages 15-21, provides a general background on NAICS 
the development of this article. and a timetable for BLS implementation in all of its programs. 


2 SESAS, for example, are State Departments of Labor or 
' The companion article, “Implementing the North American Workforce Commissions. 
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Job Openings and Labor Tur 


New tools for labor market 


analysis: JOLTS 


As a single, direct source for data 


on job openings, hires, and separations, 

the Job Openings and Labor Turnover Survey (JOLTS) 
should be a useful indicator of the demand for labor 

in the U.S. labor market and of other economic conditions 


nalysis of the U.S. labor market is a diffi- 
A cult and challenging effort. A number of 
existing economic indicators, including 
the unemployment rate, payroll employment, and 
others, serve as useful measures of labor market 
activity, general economic conditions, and labor 
supply. However, to facilitate a more comprehen- 
sive analysis of the U.S. labor market and to show 
how changes in labor suppiy and demand affect 
the overall economy, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will introduce a new data series measuring 
labor demand and turnover: the Job Openings 
and Labor Turnover Survey (Jos). 
The availability of unfilled jobs—the number 
of job openings or the openings rate—is an im- 
portant measure of the tightness of labor mar- 
kets. JoLts calculates the number of job openings 
from a nationwide sample of establishments and 
computes a job openings, or vacancy, rate. This 
new survey also collects data on separations by 
type and hires, providing a single source for 
these data that will enhance empirical analyses 
of the economy and the labor market. This article 
briefly describes the survey and then discusses 
how Joxts data will help enrich analysis of the 


U.S. labor market and the economy as a whole. 


The survey 


BLS collects and analyzes monthly data on many 
aspects of the U.S. labor market. One Bis survey, 
the Current Employment Statistics (cEs) survey, 
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collects data from businesses and produces em- 
ployment estimates. Another survey, the Current 
Population Survey (cps), conducted by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, collects employment status data from 
households for BLs to determine the unemploy- 
ment rate, which measures excess labor supply. 
The BLs Job Openings and Labor Turnover Sur- 
vey, completes the labor market picture by col- 
lecting monthly data from businesses to measure 
unmet labor demand and job turnover. 

This new program involves the collection, pro- 
cessing, and dissemination of job openings and 
labor turnover data from a sample of 16,000 busi- 
ness establishments. The universe frame for the 
JOLTS sample consists of approximately 8 million 
establishments compiled as part of the operations 
of the BLs Covered Employment and Wages, or 
ES-202, program. This frame includes all employ- 
ers subject to State Unemployment Insurance (ut!) 
laws and Federal agencies subject to the Unem- 
ployment Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UCFE) program. The sampling frame is stratified 
by ownership (public or private), geographic re- 
gion, major industry division, and size class. The 
JOLTS sample is representative of private nonfarm 
establishments as well as Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government entities in the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. The sample is rotated so 
that most establishments participate in the sur- 
vey for 18 consecutive months. Total employment 
estimates from JoLTs are controlled to the current 
month ces employment estimates, and this is used 


| 


to adjust the levels for all other JoLts data elements. 

The data elements collected monthly from each establish- 
ment include employment for the pay period that includes the 
12" of the month; the number of job openings on the last 
business day of the month; and hires, quits, layoffs and dis- 
charges, and other separations for the entire month. To en- 
courage consistent and accurate reporting, respondents are 
given detailed definitions for each data element. For example, 
the definition of a job opening requires that a specific posi- 
tion exists, the job could start within 30 days, and that the 
employer is actively recruiting from outside the establishment 
to fill the position. Hires are all additions to the payroll during 
the month, and a layoff should be counted if it lasts or is 
expected to last more than 7 days. 

BLS anticipates releasing monthly estimates of job openings, 
hires, and separation rates and levels beginning in early 2002. 
The Joxts data series will be considered a developmental series 
for the first 2 years of publication. Estimates will be released for 
the Nation as a whole and for four geographic regions. The 
national estimates for the private sector will be divided into nine 
industry divisions based on the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (sic) system. Additional estimates will be published for the 
Federal Government and for State and local governments com- 
bined. JoLTs estimates will be converted to the North American 
Industry Classification System (NaIcs) in 2003.? 


Anticipated uses of the data 


The Jo.ts data series on job openings, hires, and separations 
will assist policymakers and researchers in addressing some 
fundamental issues concerning labor demand and movements 
in the labor market. The Jotts data will provide a basis for 
improved understanding of the factors driving fluctuations in 
unemployment and the overall economy, determining appro- 
priate approaches for reducing unemployment, and studying 
how workers flow in and out of establishments, are matched 
with jobs, and are distributed across sectors. 

Of particular interest to researchers will be the study of the 
relationship of vacancies and unemployment. The Jotts job 
openings rate is expected to have a negative relationship to 
the unemployment rate. For example, as the economy expands, 
the unemployment rate generally falls, reflecting a decreased 
pool of excess workers. Simultaneously, the job openings rate 
is expected to increase as businesses seek workers to fill new 
and existing jobs. Alternatively, in a weak economy, the unem- 
ployment rate typically increases as businesses shed workers 
in response to weak demand, and the job openings rate is 
expected to fall as employers cut back their hiring plans. 

The empirical relationship linking vacancies with unem- 
ployment and the overall economy is called the Beveridge 
curve. A stylized version of the Beveridge curve is shown in 
exhibit 1. First described by William Beveridge in the 1940s, 


the curve reflects the negative relationship between vacan- 
cies and unemployment.’ Changes in the business cycle gen- 
erate movement along the curve, while reallocation of labor 
and capital between sectors moves the curve further away 
from or closer to the origin. These forces are not independent 
of one another, and changes in labor force composition and 
job search behavior also affect where the Beveridge curve is 
relative to the origin. Economic researchers can use the JoLTs 
data to test and refine models that show how such factors 
affect labor market dynamics and the distribution of workers 
across sectors. 

Another topic of importance to economists is the relation- 
ship between changes in wages and changes in employment. 
Primarily, economists have only been able to examine this in 
the context of the Phillips curve, a relationship linking devia- 
tions from the natural rate of unemployment—or excess la- 
bor supply—to wage changes. The JoLts series on job open- 
ings will finally provide a consistent series on excess labor 
demand that will extend economists’ ability to study the rela- 
tionship between wage and employment changes. 

To study the Beveridge curve and its implications, research- 
ers have had to use a variety of proxies for the vacancy rate. 
Much work in this area has been done using a vacancy series 
constructed from employment, as measured by BLs, and the Con- 
ference Board’s Help- Wanted Advertising Index. This proxy has 
served as an imperfect measure, because the index does not 
cover the entire country, job openings are not directly counted, 
there are no precise definitions or adjustments for what consti- 
tutes actual job openings, and there are other factors indepen- 
dent of labor demand that can increase the volume of want ads. 
JOLTS will provide a directly measured vacancy series that can 
be used for this type of analysis. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has conducted various sur- 
veys to measure job openings in the past, but these were 
either short lived or were limited to the manufacturing indus- 
try. JOLTS was developed to consistently record monthly job 
openings for all nonagricultural industries, including both 
public and private businesses, and is representative of the 
national economy. 

Researchers have used the available proxies to study 
movements in the unemployment-vacancy relationship over 
the past few decades because a consistent set of vacancy 
data has not been available. Generally, this work has docu- 
mented upward movement along the Beveridge curve during 
the 1960s, and a combination of movement along the curve 
and outward shifts in the relationship for various periods 
during the 1970s and 1980s.* Recent work by Hoyt Bleakley 
and Jeffrey C. Fuhrer documents an inward shift of the curve 
in the early 1990s.° 


Uses of sotts data in economic analysis. The analysis of 
the co-movement of the unemployment and vacancy rates 
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can provide more information about business cycles and the 
type of unemployment that is prevalent in the economy. When 
the structure of the economy is fixed, the position on the 
Beveridge curve reflects whether an economy is expanding or 
contracting, as shown in exhibit 1. In times of economic ex- 
pansion, the unemployment-vacancy combination will be high 
on the curve (low unemployment rate, high vacancy rate), and 
in contractions it will be low (high unemployment rate, low 
vacancy rate). The changes in unemployment generated by 
this movement will mostly reflect cyclical fluctuations in labor 
demand. The Beveridge curve will shift with changes in the 
probability that jobseekers and job openings will be matched, 
as shown in exhibit 2. The curve will shift away from the origin 
if various factors make it harder for unemployed workers to fill 
vacancies and shift back when matching efficiency improves. 
These shifts reflect changes in structural unemployment or 
frictional unemployment, or both, that result from changes in 
the composition of the labor force, from reallocation of jobs 
across sectors or geographic areas, or from other changes in 
the way workers match with jobs. In considering the curve’s 
shape and movement of the unemployment and vacancy rates 
over time, economists can determine the differences between 
unemployment driven by deficient demand and unemploy- 
ment generated by reduced matching. 

For example, suppose the unemployment rate begins to 
rise substantially. If no corresponding decrease in the va- 
cancy rate is observed, this points to an outward shift in the 
Beveridge curve and a reduction in matching efficiency. The 
matching inefficiency could reflect structural unemployment 
if the individuals who are without a job do not have the right 
skills to fill the vacancies. To reduce unemployment, training 
could be provided to workers who lack needed skills. If aggre- 
gate shocks are driving the increase in unemployment—that 
is, there is movement along the Beveridge curve—efforts to 
train workers will produce little improvement. Rather, macro- 
economic efforts to spur job creation may be more effective. 

The models that distinguish between the amount of a 
change in the unemployment rate attributable to cyclical fluc- 
tuations and the amount generated by factors that reduce 
matching efficiency are well described by a number of au- 
thors. Katharine G. Abraham and Lawrence F. Katz and Olivier 
Blanchard and Peter Diamond demonstrate how data on va- 
cancies can differentiate between deficient demand and un- 
employment generated by reduced matching.° An article by 
Barbara Petrongolo and Christopher A. Pissarides discusses 
issues regarding the matching function—a relationship that 
describes how workers match with jobs and which relates 
changes in hires to changes in vacancies and unemploy- 
ment.’ A later section of this article outlines some of the basic 
ideas behind these models. 


JOLTS elements as indicators of the business cycle. As de- 
scribed earlier, the job openings rate, in conjunction with the 
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unemployment rate, provides information about the state of 
the economy. In addition, hires, quits, and layoffs and dis- 
charges data can be useful in analyzing business cycles. Di- 
rect measures of all these data series have not been available 
in the past. Many hypotheses about how these data elements 
trend against one another and how they relate to the move- 
ments of the business cycle over time can be tested once the 
JOLTS data are available. Economists will be able to examine 
how the data elements move with business cycles directly. In 
addition, economists can use the JOLTs series to enhance analy- 
ses of how gross employment flows and job creation and job 
destruction relate to the business cycle. 

Movement in the job openings (or vacancy) rate leads 
economic activity at business cycle peaks and lags at troughs, 
so that the number of vacancies tends to decrease before the 
economy begins a downturn and increases after the economy 
begins a recovery. Because cutting job openings is less costly, 
employers tend to reduce the number of job postings for new 
hires or replacement workers before decreasing the firm’s cur- 
rent employment level when sensing an economic downturn. 
When conditions begin to improve, firms will tend to increase 
hours of work and recall workers from layoff before searching 
for new employees. 

Hires, as well as establishment growth rates, tend to be 
procyclical, moving in the same direction as general economic 


activity. Under good economic conditions, firms replace work- 
ers who separate, whereas during downturns, employers may 
delay hiring until the economic situation improves. 

Intuitively, economists expect quits to be procyclical if 
workers feel safe leaving their jobs when economic condi- 
tions are favorable. It also is thought that layoffs and dis- 
charges are countercyclical, moving in the opposite direction 
as economic activity, because employers tend to shed work- 
ers when business conditions are unfavorable. Patricia M. 
Anderson and Bruce Meyer found total separations, which 
includes quits and layoffs and discharges, to be procyclical.’ 
If quits are procyclical, they will decrease during downturns and 
recessions. Therefore, if total separations are also procyclical, in 
order for both quits and separations to fall during a downturm, 
the decrease in quits must more than offset the increase in lay- 
offs and discharges during those periods. However, this aspect 
may vary by industry, because sensitivities to business cycles 
can vary. Hoyt Bleakley, Ann E. Ferris, and Jeffrey C. Fuhrer 
provide evidence that flows between employment and unem- 
ployment in manufacturing vary much more with the business 
cycle than in the nonmanufacturing sector.® 

Economists have examined how business cycles affect 
workers moving between jobs, becoming unemployed, and 
dropping out of the labor force. JoLTs does not measure such 
flows, but its turnover data should enhance estimates of these 
flows using other data sources. For example, if quits and hires 
are procyclical, then employer-to-employer flows should be 
procyclical. Recent work by Bruce C. Fallick and Charles A. 
Fleischman, however, found no evidence that such employer- 
to-employer flows are procyclical using State-level variation 
in economic conditions during 1994—2000.'° The evidence on 
the procyclicality of hires and quits tends to come from data 
collected during the 1970s and 1980s; the new Jotts series will 
be able to help economists understand whether these rela- 
tionships still hold or if other components need to be incorpo- 
rated into models of how job turnover and labor market flows 
relate to the business cycle. 

Many of the conclusions that economists have reached 
about the relationship between the business cycle and job 
openings, hires, and separations have been based on data 
series that are not direct measures of these data elements. The 
JOLTS program’s data series will provide a better source for 
economists to examine these relationships over time. 


Uses of JOLTS in economic research. Ina simple model in 
which an economy has fixed structural characteristics, fluc- 
tuations in aggregate demand generate movements along the 
Beveridge curve as the economy expands and contracts. Dur- 
ing contractions, there are few vacancies and high unemploy- 
ment rates; as the economy expands and demand for labor 
increases, unemployed workers will find jobs and growing 
firms will be creating new jobs, generating a higher vacancy 


rate and lower unemployment rate. 

The reallocation of economic activity across industries 
and geographic areas also generates distinct movements in 
unemployment and vacancies that will be reflected in shifts of 
the Beveridge curve. Expanding sectors have greater employ- 
ment growth and shrinking sectors experience reductions in 
employment. If workers who lose their jobs in the shrinking 
sectors are perfectly mobile and have the skills to work in the 
expanding sectors, then reallocation across sectors would not 
affect the position of the Beveridge curve. Such seamless 
transitions are rarely the case; impediments such as the lack 
of skills or geographic immobility affect jobseekers’ ability to 
match with job openings. As a result, concurrent increases in 
both vacancies and unemployment can be observed and shift 
the Beveridge curve further away from the origin. 

Demographic changes in the labor force also will affect the 
degree to which workers match with jobs. Workers have much 
higher turnover early in their career, so a change in the age 
distribution of workers towards younger workers can gener- 
ate shorter job durations. Shorter job durations are usually 
associated with greater turnover and more openings at any 
one time. Concurrent increases in both unemployment and 
vacancies could result, shifting the Beveridge curve further 
away from the origin. Researchers have found some evidence 
that the Beveridge curve shifted out when the baby-boom 
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generation entered the labor market and shifted the distribu- 
tion of the labor force towards younger workers. An antici- 
pated question that economists may be able to examine with 
the joLts data is: What effect will the retirement of the baby- 
boom generation have on the unemployment-vacancy locus? 
In addition, the entry of their children into the labor force is 
also likely to be currently affecting the age distribution of the 
work force and possibly shifting the Beveridge curve as well. 

Others have noted how changes in family structure, work 
disincentives, and changes in recruiting practices on the part 
of employers can influence the number of vacancies relative 
to unemployment.!! In addition, the increase in the flow of 
information on job openings, made possible by electronic com- 
munication and the Internet, may reduce both structural and 
frictional unemployment, reduce the duration of job vacan- 
cies, and thus shift the Beveridge curve inwards. Such ques- 
tions cannot be directly examined using the Jotts data, but its 
job openings, hires, and separations data could be combined 
with other microdata to investigate such questions. 

Aggregate demand shocks, changes in the distribution of 
jobs across industries and regions, shifts in the demographic 
characteristics of the work force, and other changes in the 
way labor markets operate all can affect the combination of job 
openings and unemployment that are observed at any one 
time. Economists are interested in the extent to which each of 
these factors matter, as well as how long their impact persists. 
Several researchers used the job vacancy series from the 1970s 
to estimate the relative importance of each of these on the 
movement of unemployment and job openings. 

In looking at the evidence using earlier vacancy data se- 
ries, researchers find that aggregate demand shocks generate 
larger short-run movements in the vacancy-unemployment re- 
lationship than reallocation or changes in labor supply.'? The 
impact of aggregate demand does not persist in the long run, 
while the effects of changes in the labor force composition 
and increases in the intensity of reallocation do. 

A number of authors have found that the Beveridge curve 
shifted out in the 1970s and 1980s. Changes in the composi- 
tion of the labor force appear to have played at least a small 
part in this shift.’ Reallocation of jobs across industries has 
played a role, but these are not entirely of a consistent timing 
and magnitude to explain the remainder of the shifts between 
the 1970s and 1990s. One study provides evidence that in- 
creased geographic dispersion of job creation and destruc- 
tion are more consistent with the shifts; all the researchers cite 
additional factors that also were likely to have affected match- 
ing and shifted the Beveridge curve.'* 

JOLTS will be the first data series in which macroeconomic 
analyses can be performed without constructing at least one, 
if not more, of the main components of these models from 
proxies based on manufacturing data. The studies from the 
1980s had to rely on relationships between employment 
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changes, job openings, quits and layoffs constructed from 
turnover, and vacancy data collected in 1981 and earlier, all of 
which were limited to the manufacturing industry. In addition, 
these relationships were used in conjunction with household 
data to approximate the number of persons moving from one 
employer to another to generate measures of job separations 
and hires that did not come from nonemployment. These con- 
structed series on vacancies, quits, and hires seemed to fit 
labor market data well through the 1980s.'° However, several 
changes in the labor market over the past 30 years, including 
the shift in the concentration of jobs from manufacturing to 
services and changes in the way workers match with job open- 
ings, limit the extent to which one can hope to “update” these 
earlier series. Moreover, it is always preferable to have direct 
measures of a model’s components rather than having to con- 
struct some components. The hires series from JoLts will pro- 
vide data on the number of workers who match with jobs 
during each month. The separations series and breakouts of 
quits, layoffs and discharges, and other separations will pro- 
vide the necessary turnover data and job openings will pro- 
vide a direct measure of vacancies for these models. 

The Jotts data also will enhance economists’ understand- 
ing of matching models—the process by which employed and 
unemployed jobseekers match with available jobs. The hires 
series provides a monthly estimate of the number of such 
matches, and the job openings series provides a measure of 
the number of unfilled jobs. In analyses to date, economists 
have had to rely on less than ideal measures of these two 
critical elements. Often, exits from nonemployment were used 
to proxy for job matches even though recent evidence indi- 
cates that a substantial number of workers go from one job to 
the next without a spell of nonemployment. Also, these mod- 
els have had to rely on proxies for a vacancy series or gross 
employment changes to control for labor demand. The prox- 
ies for vacancies and job matches have been sufficient for 
certain analyses, but their being imperfect measures of the 
true values can confound testing of other hypotheses. 

An example of how measurement error interferes with ana- 
lyzing matching models can be seen in economists’ examina- 
tion of the effect that increasing the number of jobseekers has 
on the rate at which vacancies are filled. Some models imply 
that at the aggregate level, the matching function should ex- 
hibit constant returns to scale—that is, the overall match rate 
will equal the sum of the probabilities that any given jobseeker 
and firm will match. In regression models that estimate the 
elasticity of job matches or new hires with respect to vacan- 
cies and unemployment, constant returns to scale implies that 
the elasticity of matches with respect to vacancies and the 
elasticity of matches with respect to unemployment should 
sum to one. Other models suggest that there might be increas- 
ing returns to scale in the matching function—that is, the 
total number of matches will increase by more than the amount 


that the number of jobseekers and job openings has increased. 
Increasing returns to scale would imply that the estimated sum 
of the unemployment and vacancy elasticities is greater than 
one. Measurement error in either unemployment or vacancies 
can result in the estimated elasticities being biased towards zero. 
Therefore, imperfect measures of job vacancies might suggest 
constant returns to scale simply because the estimated effect of 
job vacancies is biased downward. 

Matching models have been used to examine the extent to 
which employers prefer employed jobseekers to unemployed 
jobseekers. Such ranking of types of workers has implica- 
tions for jobless durations and unemployment durations. 
Recent evidence indicates that a substantial proportion of 
new employees come from other jobs rather than unemploy- 
ment.'° Although Jotts does not collect data on whether hires 
come from another job, unemployment, or out of the labor 
force, its information on matches (hires) and job openings 
will provide better information than existing proxies created 
from other surveys. 

With data from a single consistent source, there is less 
concern that measurement error in the key components will 
interfere with estimating the true relationship between va- 
cancies, unemployment, and other economic indicators. 
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Why the “average age of retirement” 
is a misleading measure of labor supply 


Richard Johnson 


Be Murray Gendell, in a recent Monthly Labor Review 
article, and Sveinbjérn Bléndal and Stefano Scarpetta, in 
a working paper for the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (oEcp), construct “average ages of re- 
tirement” as functions of age-specific labor force participation 
rates and the age structure of the population.’ The formula 
Bléndal and Scarpetta use to construct their “average retire- 
ment age” has the unfortunate property that, under simple 
assumptions, if the curve of participation rate versus age 
slopes down linearly between ages 45 and 70 (that is, labor 
force participation rate = (m x age) + c), then the average age of 
retirement is always the midpoint 57.5, for any m or c, unless m 
= 0, in which case the average age of retirement is undefined. 
Thus, quoting the average age of retirement produced by this 
formula may not convey any information about m or c, param- 
eters affecting the size of the labor supply. If, by contrast, the 
curve of labor force participation rate versus age schedule is 
everywhere nonlinear, we can construct examples in which 
labor force participation rates rise at all ages, but the average 
age of retirement falls. This property of the “average-retire- 
ment-age” function has been noticed by Cordelia Reimers and 
Gendell, who each conclude that the surprising behavior of 
the average age of retirement makes it a statistic of independ- 
ent interest.? The analysis that follows leads to the conclu- 
sion that if the average age of retirement is constructed with 
either Bléndal and Scarpetta’s formula or any essentially simi- 
lar formula, then quoting it as a summary statistic of the labor 
supply may be misleading, because it might be thought to 
convey information that it does not in fact convey. The labor 
force participation rate of the total population is then a prefer- 
able statistic for summarizing labor supply behavior. 

The next section of this article defines the average age of 
retirement and examines its behavior. In the case of two-piece 
linear age-versus-participation-rate curves, it is shown that 
the average age of retirement is always the age halfway along 
the downward-sloping segment of the curve. If participation 
rates are examined not cross-sectionally at one point in time, 
but within cohorts over time, again cases can be constructed 
in which the average age of retirement is fixed regardless of the 
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rate of decline of participation rates within cohorts. In the 
case of nonlinear age-versus-participation-rate curves, ex- 
amples are constructed wherein the average age of retirement 
falls while labor force participation rates rise at all ages or, 
alternatively, fall at all ages. The examples are empirically rel- 
evant, showing that the average age of retirement for men as 
well as for women in the United States fell between 1960 and 
2000, while labor force participation rates for men fell at all 
ages and those for women rose at all ages. Therefore, it is 
often not clear what the statement “the average age of retire- 
ment has fallen” implies about changes in the labor supply. 

Accordingly, one must be careful in quoting the average 
age of retirement to summarize labor supply behavior. In cases 
where the average age is by definition 57.5, the associated 
function transforms labor force participation rates in such a 
way as to discard all the information they contain. Thus, quot- 
ing instead the labor force participation rate of the total popu- 
lation would transmit that information. 


The “average age of retirement” 


Reimers quotes the formula? 


-redron | &, (PR x41 - PR, Pra 


where_X, 2 is the average age of retirement, x is age in years, 
PR, is the labor force participation rate at age x, and Pp. 1s the 
number of people aged x + 1.* Bléndal and Scarpetta use a 
similar formula devised by Denis Latulippe:5 


60 
23.35(PR 4s 4g — PR ao 44 Lae, + Ss 
x¥=45'50... 
60 


0.5(PR 45 40 — PR 4g 44 jsah. + > 
x=45,50... 


haces ~ PR y tg \ +5 Py x44 


Xp = 


(er xX+5,x+9 PR y x44 x,x+4 


Here, the subscript x,x+4 refers to the population or the labor 
force participation rate of people aged between x and x + 5. 
Both Gendell alone and Gendell and Siegel quote average ages 
of retirement that are constructed by using a different for- 
mula.° However, because none of Gendell’s works cited herein 
offers a full explanation of this formula,’ only the properties of 


Latulippe's formula can be examined. 

Some simplifying assumptions will reveal the essential 
properties of this formula. First, assume that PRG = PRA ie 
Then the leftmost terms in the numerator and denominator are 
zero, and the formula is nearly identical to Reimers' formula. 
Also, assume that the number of people in each age group, 
P. 1» 1S k, the same across all age groups. Then the numerator 
and denominator of Latulippe's formula have the common fac- 
tor k, which cancels out. Finally, assume that participation 
rates in the age groups 4549 through 65-69 decline linearly 
with age, so that PR, =mx + c, where m <0. Now Latulippe's 
formula reads 


x=60 ( ) 
yr 
2s PR < iG +5 
x,x+4 g 2 
AS. i ash sm(s0 + 55 + 60 + 65) 
=— .ao9_— is 5 ESL 
; wg ( (Ge + 5m+5m+ Sn) 2 
y PR y x44 — PR x+5,x4+9 ) : ‘ / 
x=45,50.... 


Here, c drops out because the formula examines changes in 
participation rates, and m drops out because it is a factor in 
both the numerator and denominator. This “average-age-of- 
retirement” function has thrown away the information con- 
tained in m and c. Bléndal and Scarpetta use the participation 
rate for people aged 65 and older where Latulippe's formula 
calls for the participation rate of people aged 65 to 69. Under 
Bléndal and Scarpetta's approach, if we assume that the par- 
ticipation rate at age 65 or older follows the downward trend 
from age 45—49 on, again we would have the result that the 
average age of retirement is 57.5 regardless of m and c. 

Thus far, the analysis has been cross sectional and has 
employed only participation rates observed in the same year. 
Gendell, instead, uses a cohort-based approach, comparing, 
for example, PR,« 45 (1999) With PRyg 44 1985) find the average age 
of retirement between 1985 and 1990. If this approach is used 
in Latulippe's formula with the same assumptions as before, 
but with the stipulation that PR,,< 4990) = PRexsaci9ss) ~ © then 
the average age of retirement is 57.5 whenever c is different 
from zero, regardless of the participation rates in 1985, and is 


|Table 1. Examples of the average age of retirement 
Labor participation rate (percent) 
Age 
Population A B Cc 
A A ae detontiseven atten gieacs= 100 10 90 5 
v Lone” ke een nner 100 10 90 5 
SOMO rete cnnncernananiccseceevs 100 10 50 5 
oA) a sccrere ectecaeescreeeee 100 10 30 0 
CO=CA a eer aetna 100 0 10 0 
GS:andiOlden prnccccrcrcencnwacs 100 0 0 0 
Average age of retirement, 

from Latulippe's formula ..... 5 60 55 5) 


[a AER ER LB LI SITET, 


| Table 2. Labor participation rates and average ages 


of retirement 


Labor participation rate (percent) 


Women 


1960 | 2000 | 1960 | 2000 


=H 


Ce en eee een eae 95.4 92.1 45.3 78.7 
ASA Oh ee eee ferns teas ste ees 94.5 90.1 47.4 79.1 
DO KOA ees Sie eet haem ey 92.0 86.8 45.9 74.1 
SS—O9'K, Ate Mavens a ence cess 87.7 ial 49.7 61.2 
(5 OF SY ear reatecne ine copper seer Peo, Aeceoere 77.8 54.8 29.4 40.1 
GS:andiolde tye cece cee cee 30.6 N75 10.4 9.4 
Average age of retirement, 
from Latulippe's formula ............. 66.0 63.6 64.7 62.4 
Labor participation 
rate of population 
16 years and older................0.... 80.4 74.7 35.7 60.2 


Sources: U.S. Census of 1960; Current Population Survey for 2000. 


undefined when c equals zero. Thus, the average age of retire- 
ment could also be fixed, regardless of any decline in the labor 
force participation rate within cohorts over time. 

Now consider the behavior of the average age of retire- 
ment when participation rates decline nonlinearly with age. 
Table 1 shows three fictional populations, each with 100 
people in each age bracket defined in the first column. Popu- 
lation A has a higher average age of retirement than popula- 
tion B, according to Latulippe's formula, while B has higher 
participation rates at all ages. Reimers shows that her formula 
can give the same result.* Population C has the same average 
age of retirement as B, but lower participation rates than either 
A or B. Hence, in this example, knowing that the average age 
of retirement had fallen from 60 to 55 would tell us nothing 
about movements in labor force participation rates. 

Next, table 2 applies Latulippe's formula for the average 
age of retirement to actual U.S. data for 1960 and 2000. Calcu- 
lating the average age of retirement requires both the partici- 
pation rates shown and age breakdowns of the population. 
The average retirement age for men fell by 2.4 years from 1960 
to 2000. During the same period, the labor force participation 
rate of men aged 16 and older dropped by 7 percent. The 
average retirement age for women fell by an amount similar to 
that of men, 2.3 years. However, the labor force participation 
rate of U.S. women aged 16 and older rose by almost 70 per- 
cent between 1960 and 2000. Women’s participation rates were 
higher in 2000 than in 1960 at ages 60-64, 65-69, and 70-74, 
although they were lower at ages 75 and older. Thus, there are 
empirical cases, particularly involving women, in which partici- 
pation rates rise at all ages, but the average age of retirement 
falls. In their table II.1, Bléndal and Scarpetta show that the 
average retirement age for women fell in all oEcD countries be- 
tween 1950 and 1995.’ Table 2 shows that it is not possible to 
infer from this fact anything about the movement of women’s 
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Commentary 


labor force participation rates or the overall change in the 
labor supply of women. 


BECAUSE THE FUNCTION USED BY BLONDAL AND SCARPETTA to 
transform labor force participation rates into the average age 
of retirement has unfortunate properties, the average age of 
retirement may not be a useful statistic as a summary of labor 
supply data. In those cases where the average age of retire- 
ment is fixed regardless of movements in the curve of age 


Notes 


versus labor force participation rate, the statistic indeed con- 
veys no information. Further, the statement “the average age 
of retirement has fallen” may be interpreted as implying that 
the overall rate of labor supply has fallen, which might, but 
need not be, the case. Other formulas, of course, behave dif- 
ferently, but if they are based on Bléndal and Scarpetta’s for- 
mula, they, too, may have undesirable properties. The partici- 
pation rate of the total population gives a better sense of the 
size of the labor force and is thus preferable to the average 
age of retirement as a summary statistic. Oo 
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* Reimers describes age 35 as “the peak of labor-force participa- 
tion,” although she gives no argument as to why the formula should 
truncate the labor supply at that age. 


° Bléndal and Scarpetta, Retirement Decision, p. 54, Denis Latulippe, 
Effective Retirement Age and Duration of Retirement in the Industrial 
Countries between 1950-1990 (Geneva, International Labor Organi- 
zation, 1996). The truncation of the age distribution at 40 years is 
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arbitrary, but seems calculated to ensure that the factor PRS - PR is 
positive. Gendell and Jacob S. Siegel report that, in calculating the 
average age of retirement, when they found such a term to be negative, 
they set it to zero. (See Murray Gendell and Jacob S. Siegel, “Trends in 
retirement age by sex, 1950-2005,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1992, 
pp. 22-29.) 


® Murray Gendell, “Trends in Retirement Age in Four Countries, 
1965-95,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1998, pp. 20-30, and 
“Retirement age declines”; Gendell and Siegel, “Trends in retirement 
age by sex.” 


7 Gendell’s formula for the average age of retirement uses the 
“Karup-King third difference method for osculatory interpolation.” 
All three of Gendell’s works referred to in the current article cite a 
textbook as the source of this formula, but exactly how Gendell applies 
the formula is not explained. 


® Reimers, “Is the Average Age at Retirement Changing?” 


° Bloéndal and Scarpetta, Retirement Decision. Similarly, Gendell 
and Siegel find that the average retirement age of women has fallen 
steadily in the United States since 1950, despite rising labor force 
participation rates for women. (See Gendell and Siegel, “Trends in 
retirement age by sex.”) 


At issue... 


Which earnings group was affected by the slowing economy ? 


he labor market weakened consid- 

erably between late 2000 and the 
third quarter of 2001. Overall employ- 
ment growth slowed, large job losses 
occurred in manufacturing, and the un- 
employment rate rose by 0.8 percentage 
point, from 4.0 to 4.8 percent. (See chart 
below.) The data presented herein do not 
reflect the impact of the terrorist attacks 
of September 11. The labor market 
clearly had been weakening before the 
attacks, and those events exacerbated 
this weakness. 

Even prior to the events of Septem- 
ber 11, questions had arisen as to who had 
been adversely affected to the greatest 
degree. There is little doubt that many 
workers in manufacturing and related in- 
dustries had lost jobs, and that those 
losses affected every major demographic 
group. But, were higher paid, highly 
skilled individuals affected to a greater ex- 
tent than lower paid, less skilled workers? 

Data from the Current Population 
Survey indicate that, between third-quar- 
ter 2000 and third-quarter 2001, net em- 
ployment declined only among job cat- 
egories with mid-level earnings, largely 
reflecting the job losses in manufactur- 
ing. In the third quarter of 2001, employ- 
ment also declined substantially in 
higher paid job categories. These find- 
ings are based on employment changes 
of occupation-industry categories that 
have been subdivided by their relative 
earnings into highest, middle, and low- 
est earnings groups. ! 


High earnings group. In recent years, 
employment in the highest earnings 
group has generally trended upward, and 
employment gains have far surpassed 
those in either of the other two earnings 
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groups. (See chart p. 42.) In the third 
quarter of 2001, however, employment 
among higher paid workers fell by about 
half a million. Virtually all of the high- 
paying managerial and professional oc- 
cupations are concentrated in this group. 
The highest earnings group also includes 
technical occupations in a variety of in- 
dustries as well. Those most severely af- 
fected by the recent employment decline 
in the highest earnings group include 
managers in manufacturing and sales 
representatives in wholesale trade and 
in finance, insurance, and real estate. 


Middle earnings group. Employment in 
the middle earnings group had shown 
little net change during 1998 and 1999; 
it rose slightly from early to mid-2000. 
Since the third quarter of 2000, however, 
employment in the middle earnings 


group has trended downward, falling by 
about 900,000. Much of the employment 
decline in the middle earnings group can 
be linked to substantial job losses among 
operators, fabricators, and laborers, as 
well as among skilled production work- 
ers and clerical personnel in manufac- 
turing. 


Lowest earnings group. Employment in 
the lowest earnings group had generally 
trended upward in recent years, but has 
shown no clear trend since the fourth 
quarter of 2000. Sales and service oc- 
cupations in retail trade and clerical and 
service occupations in the services in- 
dustry account for a disproportionate 
share of employment in the lowest earn- 
ings group, and some erratic month-to- 
month movements have occurred in 
those job categories recently. 


Unemployment rate, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 
1999-2001 


Percent 
5 


Percent 
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Employment growth by earnings group, first-quarter 1996 through third-quarter 2001 


(seasonally adjusted quarterly averages) 


Number in thousands 
Number in thousands 


51,000 


51,000 


emmmm==e Highest eamings group 


49,000 + vomenacmes § Nicd|e eamings group 


= = @® Lowest eamings group 


IN sum, employment has declined in the 
highest earnings group since the second 
quarter of this year. In the middle earn- 
ings group, job losses have been con- 
tinuous from last year and total about 
twice those in the highest earnings group. 
For both earnings groups, much of the 
employment decline appears to be asso- 
ciated with the downturn in manufactur- 
ing that began in mid-2000. 


Note 


' For a more detailed description of this 
methodology, see Randy E. Ilg, “The nature 
of employment growth, 1989-95,” Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1996, pp. 29-36. Fol- 
lowing methods employed earlier by Ilg, 
major occupation-industry pairs (such as 
professionals in manufacturing) were ranked 
in descending order by their median weekly 
earnings in 1996. The categories were then 
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divided into three groups—highest, middle, 
and lowest earnings—each of which ac- 
counted for approximately one-third of em- 
ployment in 1996. An employment time se- 
nies for each occupation-industry category 
from January 1996 through September 2001 
was developed, and data for the job catego- 
ries were sorted into the appropriate earn- 


ings groups. 


Précis 


NBER: expansion 
ended in March 


The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (NBER) Business Cycle Dating 
Committee, a group of six distin- 
guished academics, determined that a 
peak in U.S. business activity oc- 
curred in March 2001. The committee 
examined a range of broad-based 
monthly economic indicators to sup- 
port their designation. 

The broadest monthly indicator 
was nonfarm payroll employment. In 
addition, the committee refers to two 
indicators heavily influenced by 
manufacturing: industrial production 
and real sales of the manufacturing 
and trade sectors. The committee also 
used another monthly indicator of 
economy-wide activity, personal in- 
come less transfer payments, in real 
terms. 

According to the NBER announce- 
ment, “Employment reached a peak in 
March 2001 and declined subse- 
quently. The figure for October is the 
first to reflect the effects of the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks. Through October, 
the decline in employment has been 
similar to the average over the first 7 
months of recessions. The cumulative 
decline is now about 0.7 percent, 
about two-thirds of the total decline 
in the average recession.” 

The announcement continued, “A 
peak [in industrial production] occurred 
in September 2000, and the index de- 
clined over the next 12 months by close 
to 6 percent, surpassing the average 
decline in the earlier recessions of 4.6 
percent.” The measure of real manufac- 
turing and trade sales peaked almost a 
year before the NBER report was re- 
leased in November, while the measure 
of real personal income less transfers 
had not yet reached a peak and had con- 
tinued to rise. 

The NBER is a private, nonprofit, 
nonpartisan research organization 
dedicated to promoting a greater un- 
derstanding of how the economy 


works. Our research is conducted by 
more than 600 university professors 
around the country, including the 
members of the Business Cycle Dat- 
ing Committee. 


Old dogs and 
new tricks 


In the long, just-ended expansion of the 
1990s, the unemployment rate went from 
ahigh of 7.8 percent in mid-1992 to a low 
of 3.9 percent in the early autumn of 
2000. Abbigail J. Chiodo and Michael Y. 
Owyang explore what lay behind the 
decade’s ability to “continually reduce 
unemployment without succumbing to 
inflationary pressures” in an article in 
the October issue of The Regional 
Economist from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. They propose two 
basic forces influencing the trend: the 
new tricks of technological innovation 
and the increasing labor force share of 
the mature, job-stable old dogs of the 
baby-boom generation. 

After regressing the unemploy- 
ment rate on median age of the labor 
force, the level of technology lagged 
15 years, and the current rate of tech- 
nological innovation as measured by 
patent applications, Chiodo and 
Owyang were able to decompose the 
3.5-percentage point decline in annual 
average unemployment between 
1992-2000. Their results indicated 
that 1.8 percentage points could be 
associated with the rise in the median 
age of the labor force and that histori- 
cal technological changes accounted 
for 1.6 percentage points of the de- 
cline. Offsetting these was a 2.1-per- 
centage point increase that could be 
attributed to the current rate of tech- 
nological innovation. Thus, they con- 
clude, “past improvements in technol- 
ogy and the rising median age of the 
labor force have played roughly simi- 
lar roles in reducing the unemploy- 
ment rate between 1992 and 2000.” 


Why use so many 
statistics? 


Economists have always been almost in- 
satiable in their appetite for numbers. In 
fact, in the February 1976 issue of this 
Review, BLS Commissioner Julius 
Shiskin urged analysts to consume both 
“the doughnut and the hole” of employ- 
ment and unemployment data as he in- 
troduced an array of new measures. 
Sharon Kozicki, writing in the Economic 
Review published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, gives us 
more empirical evidence of why it is gen- 
erally a good idea to look at more than 
one economic indicator. 

Kozicki’s interest was in finding an 
indicator that would reliably predict in- 
flation under a broad range of economic 
conditions and varying economic struc- 
tures. To attempt this, she evaluated 20 
interest rate, money, foreign exchange, 
unemployment and output measures us- 
ing the root mean square errors (RMSE) 
of their inflation forecasts as a criterion 
and the naive forecast of unchanged in- 
flation as a benchmark. She found that 
no single indicator works best in all 11 
countries she included in the study. 
“Furthermore,” she reported, “indicators 
that perform well in some countries of- 
ten perform poorly in others.” 

Based on this finding, and that only 
one indicator provided eveni a small aver- 
age improvement over the naive forecast, 
Kozicki suggests using GDP growth, ex- 
change rates, and changes in unemploy- 
ment rates to provide forecasts that are 
reliable and have lower RMSE than the 
naive forecast. “In fact,” says Kozicki, 
“monitoring signals from a wide range of 
indicators is likely worthwhile precisely 
because most indicators were good pre- 
dictors of inflation in at least one eco- 
nomic environment. Differences across 
countries in economic structure, eco- 
nomic experiences, and monetary policy 
procedures may help explain why in a 
given period an indicator might predict 
inflation well in some countries but be 
largely useless in others.” O 
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Book Reviews 


Big-time sports 


The Economics of Sports. Edited by 
William S. Kern, Kalamazoo, MI, W.E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
search, 2000. 130 pp. $33, cloth; $14, 


paper. 


Webster s Seventh New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary defines sport as “a physical ac- 
tivity engaged in for pleasure,” but popu- 
lar professional sports have turned 
these recreational activities into an in- 
dustry. As William Kern notes in his in- 
troduction to The Economics of Sports, 
in today’s newspapers “you are as likely 
to find that discussions of the economic 
aspects of sports occupy as much space 
as do the results of the games.” It is on 
this basis that Dr. Kern compiled a se- 
ries of six papers derived from a lecture 
series at Western Michigan University 
during the 1998—99 school year. Essays 
include discussions of the role of mo- 
nopolies in sports, the effects of sports 
on regional economies, the profitability 
of sport franchises, and even one paper 
on pay discrimination among players 
based on race. 

At the professional level, sports fran- 
chises are unique among American busi- 
nesses for several reasons. By defini- 
tion, teams both compete and cooperate 
within the boundaries of a defined 
league. While individual teams strive to 
dominate their league, successful domi- 
nation leads to diminished competition. 
Unlike most monopolies, it is not clear 
that it is in a team’s interest to so totally 
dominate a league as to eliminate all pos- 
sible competition. Such domination can 
lead to lower revenues as fans tire of 
watching noncompetitive events. It is 
in the economic interest of teams to bal- 
ance competition as a way of maximizing 
revenue, while still appearing to strive 
for victory every year. This is the sub- 
ject of Rodney Fort’s and Andrew 
Zimbalist’s essays. While looking at dif- 
ferent issues, both come to the conclu- 
sion that professional sport leagues 
should be broken up to encourage more 


competition. Both authors advocate a 
legislative solution, but these seem un- 
likely solutions because it is unclear if 
fans want more government intervention 
in their sports teams. Unfortunately, 
neither author addresses these concerns 
in their essay. 

Sport franchises also are unique in 
the psychological impact they can have 
on a host organization, whether that 
group represents a city or a university. 
Leaders will often argue that obtaining a 
sport franchise boosts the status of the 
host organization and lead to greater 
economic payoff, while losing an exist- 
ing franchise will have the opposite ef- 
fect. City leaders will commit a variety 
of subsidies to obtain a new franchise 
and to avoid losing a present one: Uni- 
versity presidents argue that their teams 
actually provide subsidies to other non- 
revenue sports and to academic pro- 
grams. Robert Baade, John Siegfried, and 
Timothy Peterson look at the issues of 
subsidies and the role of sports in eco- 
nomic development in their essays, while 
Richard Sheehan addresses similar is- 
sues in college sports. Because measur- 
ing intangibles such as increased pride 
and recognition are difficult, the authors 
confine themselves to a discussion of 
cost-benefit analysis based on measur- 
able data. In the end, all of the authors 
conclude that teams have less economic 
value to both cities and universities than 
many of their most adamant boosters 
would like to admit. 

The final essay diverges from all of 
the previous essays by not discussing 
monopolistic power or economic pay- 
offs, but rather focuses on racial dis- 
crimination in sports. Looking at sala- 
ries, hiring, and retention practices, 
Lawrence Kahn uses economic data to 
examine the role of race in the “big three” 
of professional sports — baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball. He concludes that 
while salary discrimination has largely 
been eliminated in these sports, the data 
indicates that there may still be discrimi- 
natory policies in the hiring and reten- 
tion of minority players. 
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Each of the six essays could make for 
an interesting journal article, and all of 
the articles eschew academic language, 
thus making them readable for the 
noneconomist. Unfortunately, except 
for focusing on sports as a common sub- 
ject, the parts do not add up to a whole 
book. At the end, the reader of this rather 
short book finds that the book covers 
too broad a subject in too few pages. In 
total, the essays offer neither the depth 
of discussion on a single topic, nor the 
breadth of coverage ofall of sports. For 
instance, while the title proports to dis- 
cuss the entire sports industry, most of 
its focus is on baseball, football, and 
basketball. While these three sports rep- 
resent the largest segments of the sport- 
ing industry, they also represent a de- 
clining share of the total sports dollar. 
NASCAR fans will find no mention of their 
sport, nor will fans of other sports, such 
as those included in Olympic competi- 
tion. Readers interested in a single sport 
will want to go beyond these essays to 
learn more, while those interested in a 
general survey of the industry will have 
to do the same. 


—M<ichael Wald 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Atlanta Region 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Soine 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices, 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing: and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 


revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’”’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate anew sample design. This represented the 
first major industry division to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2000 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 


just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (tabie 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
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(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages. 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 


as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 


ness programs, and employee assistance 


programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 


to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
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workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982—84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is acontinuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993—95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cpI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 


The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
Structure of PPI organizes data in 
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accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are 
obtained directly from producing companies 
ona voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 


sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 


‘ to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 


ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production ofa 


unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
ofall employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 


put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and older 
in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to this 
rule is that the Canadian statistics for 1976 
onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15. The institu- 
tional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 


published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 


. difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 


poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 


to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 
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Current Labor Statistics 


To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a“sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by aresearch institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 


and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
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cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Ilinesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 


available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion records, medical examiner and autopsy 
reports, media accounts, State motor vehicle 
fatality records, and follow-up questionnaires 
to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 


. workers, the self-employed, family mem- 


bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in 
a legal work activity, or present at the site 
of the incident as a requirement of his or 
her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 


ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://www.bls.gov 


stats. bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


a 


; 1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 1999 2000 
i IV i] I iti IV I iH] itt 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): 
Labor force: participation TAGs. -.ccveccsssspscssastaseasnvatsasesscvusrecnestannate 67.1 67.2 GF 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 
Employment-population ratio...........ccccecssesesceeeseseeseeseneesececerereeed 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 
Unemployment Tate: 5 oo8 2 ca.cescatcavaccspesay-nraacnanantnstvanesoanvewad 4.2 4.0 4.2 41 44 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 45 48 
MBI Se cco sck. ve sence meee tune ce men ganas cnet damurasGerauscedrnoaaereare 4] 3.9 41 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.3 4.6 48 
AGIOIZA.VOQLS: sceoveacceecsoecessgees arccsctiaestecacuust oss acnresparsvesccrvosersaey 10.3 9.7 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 11.4 
D5 VEATSIANG OVE Tearceecertnneeiace war ttercecenete ecesteeeeeaveettpeeneaneeel 3.0 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.6 
WOM OM iss ceteeancsceheteecccesasesevestpnsstaovetvecdcasetesnnneaderdeperss ine 4.3 41 4.3 4.2 4.2 4] 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.3 47 
16 to 24 years..... 9.5 8.9 9.6 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.6 8.6 9.2 10.1 
ZS VOATSIANG)| OVOleiesneereneneceteeeeeeee reer oe 3.2 38) Sal 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.7 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ! 
MOtals.-ceecccea-ssee-cesseegucceratcss¢eccsasovessaseestvreetesbectyzsersecerueersaereneoel|’ 128,946! 131,759"), 129:073%| 129)783: || AS01984 |) 1931/8545) 13192751 1325264 1S? Soom 32,4838 aloe. ore 
Private sector 108,709 | 111,079 | 108,874] 109,507} 110,456! 110,917] 111,293] 111,669] 111,886] 111,702) 111,362 
Goods-producing 25,507 25,709 25,459 25,524 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,310 24,986 
Mantifacturiinge-c seenc-crarctucemeserecevasecovensnmore terete coairvanect 18,552 18,469 18,516 18,482 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,882 75S 
SONViCO=PFOGUCING:: oee-aa2 aye-eoeann secede ateeciac oe aeeertpeeeeaen oo 103,409 | 106,050} 103,614] 104,259 | 105,280 | 106,143 | 106,195] 106,560} 106,938 | 107,173 | 107,356 
Average hours: 
Private ’sectonecavicncasesscesecstouexcensvarsesvecns Us eastierssedonethctrsstcrsent 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 
Manufacturing. ANG 41.6 41.8 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.5 411 41.0 40.8 40.7 
Overtime 4.6 4.6 4.6 47 47 4.7 45 4.3 41 3.9 4.0 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 41 11 9 ies) 1.0 1.0 of 1.3 9 lee 
PrVente HIGHISITY WOTKOIS, 5. osucc: ctacoevnedonecescacerneattenesteesencacicentsecs 3.4 4.4 9 9 1.5 1.2 9 ah 1.4 1.0 9 
Goods-producing ... 3.4 44 9 1.0 1.6 1.2 9 6 1.3 a7, 
Service-producing.. seeeeeeeeernees 3.4 4.4 9 8 1.4 We aff 1.4 1.0 1.0 
State and local government workers. 3.4 3.0 1.5 1.0 6 3 aw 9 6 eal 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
27 4.0 9 6 ilies) 1.0 PZ 5 lf 14 1.0 
3.6 4.4 9 1.0 fess 1.2 1.0 ef a.) 1.0 9 


————————— hs 5 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


° Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1 
Selected measures 1999 2000 kde pau = cual 
HT IV | Il Ml IV | I Ml 
ie 4 He t) pa, 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civile monitairtnisccccusssescecesqgessstonscccsaceusccossccsacensonemeaccceaesessves 3.4 44 ill 0.9 1.3 1.0 1.0 0.7 ies} 0.9 1.2 
3.4 4.4 9 9 1:5 1.2 9 ai 1.4 1.0 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GIMIMARIRONIAN A catcace-tecnce et acc erate vacate ee eam ne 3.5 3.8 lil 8 14 1.0 a | 6 Asi 9 1.0 
Private nonmlannnsc. 2 sce cacsssticanesntescancnnc ca eee 3.5 3.9 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 2 1.0 8 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2.7 1.0 1.0 2 5 ey 4 tf 8 -A 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

FNS ROU GOOGS Sram coach cacti cheese acinus ech cemaseas ccunetbauenesanrees 2.9 1.0 Ws) 1 1.4 1.3 6 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Finished CONSUMET/GOOGS:.....<.ccco-czesesceavecsectesnnssrsnnossnsce 3.8 1.0 2.2 -.2 1.8 1.8 lf 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Gaptal CQUIDMORE <5; ssc2: os. ccs sascavdeceedece sai tavenacccsbsecs 3 1.0 —4 1.2 ail 0 0 1.0 -1 1.0 1.0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components........ rae 3.7 1.0 1.9 A 1.9 1.6 1.0 =1 1.0 1.0 1.0 

RPREDS TARTS 2s oc ccs ss snsisa scnapastecnsasdesonnaceusotuneasaanceuctanainacteas 15.3 yer 10.2 -3.5 941 11.2 3 1.1 -1 1.0 -1.0 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


1 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


* Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
data are seasonally adjusted. ‘ 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2000 2001 2000 2001 
ip 
Wt IV l i} Ml Ml IV I ll Wl 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All| PerSONS, DUSINGSS'SOCHON, «.tecssnccsecsonsneeeersonsuseprnastzneseansornaccenassd 6.5 9.4 5:3) hs} 441 6.1 43} 7.4 6.6 6.0 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOM..........:cceseeeseessereereeteereeseeey 7.1 8.9 Del 4.8 4.5 6.3 7.4 Tae 6.5 5.8 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
GIVUIAIAIROTITANNT coc cece rcoccereceea cet erisectaeoenrccesere creas oP yrnettasan entree 1.0 7 1.3 9 1.2 4.3 441 4A 3.9 4] 
PRIVAUS TIGR AINT So cescapiowe- ds cdecaptsaeterrrtatasereccetcer sachs crac tentassdZUcaveon 9 ZT 1.4 1.0 9 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 
UnlOnieeeeses e240 1:2) 35) ar all 1.0 4.2 4.0 3.4 3.5 3.4 
INGUIN recto ce cr citer ee cexuas coracecxecsvicosbaccauyencadassdusctacayarvaacansvass¥% 1.0 off 1.5 1.0 9 47 4.4 4.3 4.2 44 
State and local governments 1.3 ale 9 6 2A 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.6 4.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 

Civilian nonfarm? fy EPPS Pe oP EERE RY ECE CEP TRCOC TEC PEER Ce PRPC TR PeaEY) Mel 6 aha 9 1.0 4.0 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.6 
Private nonfarm. 1.0 6 nie 1.0 8 44 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 
WIRION Sa: seres-scr ileal 9 6 ited 1.0 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 
INGIitsrlOrigeee ss oat ae ccce tec cepeseereesenauaastbiearensnaciasssevessctaceragsanprercy 1.0 6 1.2 AY) 8 4.3 4.0 3.9 3.7 3.6 
State and local GOVErMMents..........scscsceccsereseereeesereenetenetstsenentees 1.7 7 S. 5 1.9 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.9 
_ ee eee ee eee eee 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Employment status 1 in 
| 1999 2000 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. Sept Oct. 
7 —T T 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population... ccc. | 207,753 | 209,699 | 210,378 | 210,577 | 210,743 | 210,889 | 211,026 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 | 212,135 212,357 - 
Civilian labor force...........-.. 139,368 | 140,863 | 141,000 | 141,136 | 141,489 | 141,955 | 141,751 | 141,868 | 141,757 | 141,272 | 141,354 | 141,774 | 141,350 142,190 | 142,303 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.1 66.8 66.8 66.9 66.6 67.0 66.9 
EMPlOVOd..ccicsescssessecssaze 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 | 134,393 | 135,181 134,562 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.3 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.0 63.9 63.7 63.9 63.4 63.7 63.3 
Unemployed...........:::2+ 5,880 5,655 5,536 5,658 5,653 5,956 5,936 6,088 6,402 6,169 6,422 6,395 6,957 7,009 7,741 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 44 45 4.5 49 4.9 5.4 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836 | 69,378; 69,441 69,254 | 68,934! 69,275] 69,304] 69,592) 70,254} 70,370| 70,147 | 70,785 | 70,167 - 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ atin eat Ae re 91,555 | 92,580} 92,969) 93,061 93,117 | 93,184] 93,227) 93,285} 93,410] 93,541 93,616 | 93,708 | 93,810} 93,917 - 
Civilian labor force.............4 79,104 | 70,930] 71,155} 71,135) 71,289; 71,492} 71,288) 71,261 TAGS 75m) lool 71,346 | 71,555| 71,514} 71,894) 71,953 
Participation rate......... 76.7 76.6 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.7 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.2 76.4 76.2 76.6 76.5 
Employed!verstc ccereseeee 67,761 68,580 | 68,774} 68,683} 68,848 | 68,916/| 68,761 68,534 | 68,706| 68,595] 68,466] 68,745] 68,402) 68826) 68,481 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? ............ 74.0 741 74.0 73.8 73.9 74.0 73.8 73:5 73.6 73.3 734 73.4 72.9 13.3 72.8 
Agriculturé...............0 2,028 2,252 2,219 2,122 2,232 2,122 2,154 2,150 2,117 2,169 2,035 2,028 2,140 2,175 Zaye 
Nonagricultural 
industries................. 65,517 | 66,328 | 66,555 | 66,561 66,616 | 66,795| 66,607| 66,383 | 66,589] 66,426| 66,430| 66,717| 66,262) 66,651 66,365 
Unemployed...............-+ 2,433 2,350 2,381 2,452 2,441 2,576 2,527 2,728 2,869 2,756 2,880 2,810 3,112 3,069 3,472 
Unemployment rate... 3.5 Chee! Sis 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 | 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.4 4.3 48 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ SRN ed an 100,158 | 101,078 | 101,448 | 101,533 | 101,612 | 101,643 | 101,686 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 ~ 
Civilian labor force............. 60,840 | 61,565 | 61,528} 61,625] 61,819] 62,126} 62,220| 62,412] 62,132 | 62,119] 61,890] 62,145] 62,172 | 62,242] 62,252 
Participation rate......... 60.7 60.9 60.6 60.7 60.8 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.9 60.9 60.9 60.8 
Emplovedaccmnscetes: 58,555 | 59,352 | 59,425) 59,506/ 59,708) 59,894] 59,932] 60,178] 59,741 59,766 | 59,510} 59,752 | 59,562 | 59,489 | 59,237 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 58.8 58.9 58.9 59.1 58.6 58.6 58.3 58.5 58.3 58.2 §7.9 
Agriculturé..............0+ 803 818 748 797 822 852 839 819 847 822 752 773 766 826 853 
Nonagricultural 
industries................. 57,752 | 58,535 | 58,677) 58,709} 58,886} 59,042} 59,093) 59,359| 58,895] 58,943] 58,759) 58,978| 58,796] 58,663] 58,384 
Unemployed.........c.see 2,285 2,212 2,103 2,119 ett 2,232 2,288 2,233 2,390 2,953 2,380 2,394 2,610 2,754 3,016 
Unemployment rate.... 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 Su, 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.2 44 48 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population anaes einai ae 16,040 | 16,042} 15,960} 15,983} 16,014 16,063 | 16,113} 16,108 16,068 | 16,046 16,086 16,145 | 16,161 16,163 - 
Civilian labor force... 4 8,333 8,369 8,317 8,376 8,381 8,337 8,243 8,195 8,050 7,802 8,118 8,074 7,664 8,054 8,097 
Participation rate......... 52.0 Se2 52.1 52.4 52.3 51.9 51.2 50.9 50.1 48.6 50.5 50.0 47.4 49.8 50.0 
Employed iacscscsitssecccseck 7,172 7,216 7,265 7,289 7,280 7,188 7,122 7,067 6,907 6,742 6,956 6,883 6,429 6,867 6,844 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 44.7 45.4 45.5 45.6 45.5 44.7 44.2 43.9 43.0 42.0 43.2 42.6 39.8 42.5 42.3 
Agriculture..............00-+ 234 235 274 257 220 205 143 191 229 201 209 244 211 219 231 
Nonagricultural 
industries................/ 6,938 7,041 6,991 7,032 7,060 6,983 6,980 6,876 6,678 6,541 6,748 6,638 6,218 6,648 6,613 
Unemployed ox 1,162 1,093 1,052 1,087 1,101 1,149 1,121 ier 1,143 1,060 1,162 1,191 1,236 1,187 1,253 
Unemployment rate.... 13.9 ist 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 14.7 15.5 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Se en erat 173,085 | 174,428 | 174,899 | 175,034 | 175,145 | 175,246 | 175,362 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 | 1 76,069 | 176,220 - 
Civilian labor force. | 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,603 | 117,640 | 117,945 | 118,276 | 118,287 | 118,243 | 118,145 | 117,688 | 117,733 | 117,982 | 4 17,726 | 118,290 | 118,597 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.4 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 | 67.1 67.2 
EMployod scsrsscncnnreriey 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,584 | 113,509 | 113,811 | 114,015 | 113,902 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 | 113,037 | 113,237 | 4 12,703 | 113,201 - 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.8 65.1 64.9 64.8 65.0 65.1 65.0 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.3 64.4 64.0 64.2 64.0 
Unemployed... 4,273 4,099 4,019 4,131 4,134 4,261 4,385 4,389 4711 4,503 4,696 4,745 5,024 5,089 5,696 
Unemployment rate... Of 35 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.6 3:7; ce 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.3 48 
Black | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ae 24,855 | 25,218 | 25,339} 25,376| 25,408] 25,382] 25,412] 25,441 25,472 | 25,501 25,533 | 25,565 | 25,604] 25,644 - 
Civilian labor force... 16,365 | 16,603 | 16,627} 16,732] 16,742 16,773 | 16,691 16,789 | 16,666| 16,639] 16,756 16,693 | 16,712 16,792 16,735 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.8 65.6 65.9 65.9 66.1 65.7 66.0 65.4 65.2 65.6 65.3 65.3 65 5 65 2 
Employed....... cell) 1Oj0561|) 15,384 1 15/407 15,485 | 15,470] 15,372] 15,440] 15,348] 15,299] 15,311 15,343 | 15,374 15,195 15 327 15 104 
Employment-pop- ; 
ulation ratio®............. 60.6 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.9 60.6 60.8 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.1 60.1 59.3 59.8 58.8 
Unemployed..............:00 1,309 1,269 1,226 1,247 1,272 1,401 Heol 1,441 1,367 1,328 1,413 1,320 W017 1 466 1 631 
Unemployment rate.... 8.0 | 7.6 7.4 Tass | 7.6 8.4 | TBS) 8.6 | 8.2 8.0 8.4 7.9 9.1 8.7 O7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 
Employment status 9 2000 = 4! 2001 
1999 | 2000 Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’... 21,650 | 22,393 | 22,618 | 22,687 | 22,749) 22,769] 22,830 | 22,889] 22,957] 23,021| 23,090] 23,157| 23,222] 23,288] 23,351 
Civilian labor force easericancaed | 14,665) 15,368} 15,491 15,626 | 15,671 15,540 | 15,653 15,770 | 15,775} 15,608} 15,570} 15,788} 15,772] 15,813] 16,004 
Participation rate a 68.6 68.5 68.9 68.9 68.2 68.6 68.9 68.7 67.8 67.4 68.2 67.9 67.9 68.5 
Employedinces....c.cescacc-nd 14,492 | 14,711 14,686 14,772 14,612 14,673 14,782 14,747 14,634 14,538 14,843 14,778 14,802 14,858 
Employment-pop- | | | 
ulation ratio®............ | 63.4 64.7 65.0 64.7 64.9 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.2 63.6 63.0 64.1 63.6 63.6 63.6 
Unemployed...............2+-+ | 945 876 780 940 899 927 980 988 1,028 975 1,032 945 994 1,010 1,146 
Unemployment rate..... 6.4 ewe 5.0 6.0 5.7 6.1 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 6.3 6.4 fee 
' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 


both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


Annual average | 2000 2001 


Selected categories — 


| 1999 | 2000 | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Ik Apr. May June | July | Aug. Sept. Oct. 


== 
Characteristic | 
Employed, 16 years and over... 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 | 134,393 | 135,181 | 134,562 


PN scan 9 ans eccxcisexenee | 771,446 72,293 | 72,427| 72,354] 72,534! 72,589] 72,359] 72,201 72,245:| 71,978 | 71,926) 72,279) 71,690'| 72:333 | 71,871 
WONTON. 52. 2nc5s Stan Beet 62,042 62,915 | 63,037 | 63,124 | 63,302] 63,410} 63,456) 63,578} 63,109; 63,125) 63,006] 63,100] 62,703| 62,848] 62,691 
Married men, spouse 

PROSORE co Foco ecvazeestveecseanses | 43,254 43,368 | 43,345 | 43,251 43,293 | 43,134] 43,340] 43,385) 43,516] 43,733) 43,428| 43,294] 43,172] 43,091 42,932 
Married women, spouse 

present...... 33,450 33,708 | 33,622 | 33,633] 33,635) 34,249} 34,059/ 34,080) 33,662 / 33,686) 33,380| 33,603] 33,805) 33,664] 33,160 


Women who maintain 
{ENTUNOS 2: Bono -suacctesasectacks0: 8,229 8,387 8,449 8,495 8,501 8,426 8,373 8,049 8,160 8,319 8,529 8,567 8,323 8,240 8,215 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: | 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,944 2,034 2,041 2,005 2,019 1,983 1,839 1,910 1,902 1,958 1,775 1,786 1,850 1,884 1,909 
Self-employed workers........ 1,297 | 1,233 1,182 1,180 1,198 1,182 1,291 1,231 1,223 1,201 1,166 1,256 1,239 1,290 1,299 
Unpaid family workers.......... | 40 38 32 25 34 25 29 36 47 38 36 22 29 23 25 


Nonagricuttural industries: | 
Wage and salary workers.....| 121,323 | 123,128 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 | 124,035 | 124,069 | 123,814 | 123,395 | 123,416 | 123,009 | 123,432 | 122,686 | 123,278 | 122,658 
Government 18,903 19,053 | 19,073} 19,146] 19,352| 18,843] 19,103} 19,134) 18854] 19,067| 18,812) 18919] 19,219] 19,397] 19,274 
Private industries...... , 102,420 | 104,076 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 | 104,966 | 104,680 | 104,541 | 104,349 | 104,197 | 104,513 | 103,467 | 103,881 | 103,384 
Private households 933 890 812 827 879 859 823 881 812 789 744 790 827 809 875 


QUICK. siccossccscasecssenes .| 101,487 | 103,186 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 | 104,143 | 103,800 | 103,729 | 103,559 | 103,453 | 103,723 | 102,640 | 103,072 | 102,509 
Self-employed workers....... 4 8,790 8,674 8,561 8,533 8,600 8,698 8,617 8,784 8,608 8,530 8,741 8,574 8,481 8,563 8,487 
Unpaid family workers......... | 95 101 136 128 121 110 142 138 93 103 94 88 113 102 105 

Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
LOASONS: scsssee enn de seeeeeee 3,357 3,190 3,222 3,416 3,234 3,327 3,273 3,164 3,201 3,371 3,637 3,466 3,326 4,188 4,462 
Slack work or business 
CONGILONS 22 2.-cccsceccee--- 1,968 1,927 1,909 2,183 1,964 2,035 2,043 1,914 2,097 2,215 2,299 2,120 2,086 2,861 3,023 
Could only find part-time 

WON Kad eakacentterareaedasooey 1,079 944 947 886 896 954 933 907 873 900 1,025 999 935 1,081 1,134 

Part time for noneconomic 
TGASONSs sae ceceavesevecescsec0 18,758 18,722 | 18,758| 18,896| 18,993} 18568} 19,021 18,647 | 18,713} 18,581 18,472 | 18,845) 19,153) 18,825} 18,595 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


TOASONS d2cceeas-070 eevee cesar} 3,189 3,045 3,044 3,285 3,088 3,227 3,143 3,007 3,061 3,197 3,532 3,336 3,196 4,045 4,342 
Slack work or business 
GOMOINIONS: s3-c-.-c-crenrseerees 1,861 1,835 1,808 2,082 1,882 1,971 1,970 1,828 1,985 2,089 2,234 2,059 2,004 2,759 2,953 
Could only find part-time 
WO Kiseaceatereasscctvarteess4 1,056 924 923 871 877 945 910 877 864 876 1,024 985 911 1,070 1,108 
Part time for noneconomic 


reasons. oE 18,197 18,165 | 18206 | 18323| 18437 | 18040} 18509] 18132] 18176| 18,061 18,039 | 18309 | 18580 | 18278| 18,031 
1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


a  —————————————————— 


r ¢ Annual average 2000 2001 
Sie ic lh 1999 2000 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 | 134,393 | 135,181 | 134,562 

MON lio. tes. tocar eons 771,446 72,293 | 72,427| 72,354] 72,534] 72,589] 72,359] 72,201 72,245 | 71,978] 71,926] 72,279} 71,690] 72,333} 71,871 
WOMON eecccissscsrueverecscccrnereess 62,042 62,915 | 63,037] 63,124| 63,302] 63,410] 63,456] 63,578] 63,109] 63,125] 63,006} 63,100) 62,703] 62,848) 62,691 
Married men, spouse 

DIOSONUe. cont varceeeee 43,254 | 43,368) 43,345] 43,251] 43,293] 43,134] 43,340] 43,385] 43,516] 43,733] 43,428] 43,294 | 43,172] 43,091 42,932 

Married women, spouse 

PI OSONG vases cercesstencrrneases 33,450 33,708 | 33,622] 33,633] 33,635] 34,249] 34,059] 34,080} 33,662] 33,686] 33,380; 33,603] 33,805] 33,664} 33,160 
Women who maintain 
AMOS is cicccaecusssceoestasanpse sav 8,229 8,387 8,449 8,495 8,501 8,426 8,373 8,049 8,160 8,319 8,529 8,567 8,323 8,240 8,215 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,944 2,034 2,041 2,005 2,019 1,983 1,839 1,910 1,902 1,958 1,775 1,786 1,850 1,884 1,909 
Self-employed workers.. 1,297 1,233 1,182 1,180 1,198 1,182 1,291 1,231 1,223 1,201 1,166 1,256 1,239 1,290 1,299 
Unpaid family workers... 40 38 32 25 34 25 29 36 47 38 36 22 29 23 25 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers..... 121,323 | 123,128 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 |] 124,035 | 124,069 | 123,814 | 123,395 | 123,416 | 123,009 | 123,432 | 122,686 | 123,278 | 122,658 
GOVOEMMONE.......-.-0ecsceceeoes 18,903 19,053 | 19,073} 19,146) 19,352] 18,843] 19,103] 19,134) 18,854] 19,067] 18,812] 18919] 19,219} 19,397] 19,274 
Private industries............. 102,420 | 104,076 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 | 104,966 | 104,680 | 104,541 | 104,349 | 104,197 | 104,513 | 103,467 | 103,881 | 103,384 
Private households.. 933 890 812 827 879 859 823 881 812 789 744 790 827 809 875 
(HUNT. totter. teehee oman 101,487 | 103,186 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 | 104,143 | 103,800 | 103,729 | 103,559 | 103,453 | 103,723 | 102,640 | 103,072 | 102,509 
Self-employed workers....... 8,790 8,674 8,561 8,533 8,600 8,698 8,617 8,784 8,608 8,530 8,741 8,574 8,481 8,563 8,437 
Unpaid family workers......... 95 101 136 128 121 110 142 138 93 103 94 88 113 102 105 

Persons at work part time’ 

All industries: 
Part time for economic 
fOASONS 2 jntncce<dansetzacsy eee 1 3,357. 3,190 3,222 3,416 3,234 3,327 3,273 3,164 3,201 3,371 3,637 3,466 3,326 4,188 4,462 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS eyeeccecs eee: 1,968 1,927 1,909 2,183 1,964 2,035 2,043 1,914 2,097 2,215 2,299 2,120 2,086 2,861 3,023 
Could only find part-time 
WORK cites cininnasieravessvarst 1,079 944 947 886 896 954 933 907 873 900 1,025 999 935 1,081 1,134 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASOMSs oniacciscckewcavensonte 18,758 18,722 | 18,758; 18,896) 18,993} 18,568} 19,021 18,647 | 18,713) 18,581 18,472 | 18,845] 19,153) 18,825] 18,595 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS A eso ocareneeend ori 3,189 3,045 3,044 3,285 3,088 3,227 3,143 3,007 3,061 3,197 3,532 3,336 3,196 4,045 4,342 
Slack work or business 
COMGIUOMS:e.tieasceetestesel 1,861 1,835 1,808 2,082 1,882 1,971 1,970 1,828 1,985 2,089 2,234 2,059 2,004 2,759 2,953 
Could only find part-time 
WON. ot coen soca iyeiern etave 1,056 924 923 871 877 945 910 877 864 876 1,024 985 911 1,070 1,108 
Part time for noneconomic ‘i 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2000 2001 
unemployment 1999 2000 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
T 1 ix i 
Less than 5 weeks | 2,568 2,543 | 2,510] 2,531] 2,440] 2,613] 2,797| 2,674| 2,958| 2,679] 2809] 2,612] 3,004] 2,764] 3,165 
5 to 14 weeks........... 1,832 1,803 | 1,755} 1,796) 1,852} 1,977] 1,669] 1,992| 1,977] 2,028| 2,084] 2,150] 2,100] 2,361] 2,570 
15 weeks and over 


1,480 1,309 | 1,311 1,317 | 1,826) 1,371 1,490 | 1,517] 1,499] 1,484) 1,540] 1,587] 1,817] 1,884] 2,062 


heconceosterecece “| 755 665 702 713 675 731 793 814 759 852 804 935 982 | 1,089} 1,174 
27 weeks and over 725 644 609 604 651 640 697 703 740 632 737 652 835 795 888 
Mean duration, in weeks..............++- | 13.4 12.6 12.4 12.4 12.6 12.6 12.9 13.0 12.6 ee 13.0 12.5 13.3 13.1 13.0 


eee 6.4 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 6.5 5.8 6.5 6.2 6.7 6.5 7.4 7.4 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for | Annual average 2000 2001 
unemployment | 1999 2000 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
| ie 
lobicseSeen ee ee 4 2,622 2,492 2,446 2,501 2,514 2,742 2,853 2,963 3,199 3,159 3,291 3,252 3,409 3,600 4,360 
| On temporary layoff..............-..--+- 848 842 825 877 937 1,032 945 991 1,053 1,084 940 1,003 1,079 1,118 1,360 
Not on temporary layoff................ 1,774 1,650 1,621 1,624 eras 1,711 1,908 1,972 2,146 2,075 2,351 2,249 2,330 2,482 3,000 
Job leavers. | 783 775 815 768 746 838 820 814 749 820 810 774 894 800 893 
Reentrants.... 2,005 1,957 1,868 1,936 1,899 1,956 1,927 1,908 2,005 1,801 1,906 1,912 2,166 2,108 2,098 
New entrants 469 431 398 429 466 446 372 382 462 482 477 436 495 476 462 
Percent of unemployed 
MOB loGers bere eae ee 44.6| 44.4 44.3 44.4 447 45.8 47.8 48.8 49.9 50.4 50.8 51.0 49.0 51.5 55.8 
On temporary layoff... “* 14.4 14.9 14.9 15.6 16.7 die 15.8 16.3 16.4 17.3 14.5 ASH; +S.$ 16.0 17.4 
Not on temporary layoff. : 30.2 29.2 29.3 28.8 28.0 28.6 32.0 $2.5 33.5 33.4 36.3 35:3 33.5 35.5 38.4 
WOURIBAVONS eee anetedesetiscrppaces | 13.3 13.7 14.7 13.6 13.3 14.0 13.7 13.4 er d 13.1 V2.5) 12.1 12.8 es 11.4 
BR Gn aN Siaccceaecocaccevecdecas- sae 34.1} 34.6 33.8 34.4 33.8 32.7 32.3 31.4 31.3 28.8 29.4 30.0 Stal 30.2 26.8 
GW BRU BINS sage. cacevcns soar sencasas ined 8.0 7.6 Pes 76 8.3 74 6.2 6.4 ice. Not 7.4 6.8 a 6.8 5.9 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers’ pet ooetaracnbanatiaadehtonsred 1.9 1.8 liv 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.0 ZA 2.3 2:2) 23 23 2.4 2.5 3.1 
Job leavers... re 6 6 6 - io 6 6 6 a) 6 6 Ae) 6 6 6 
FROSTING oo ce ccaeec nese vrsesneraxecencs 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 io Ve flea) 15 15 1.5 
WOW CUT AIMS 55 ioe cece nesceneseseczcnes 3 3 3 x] ES) 3 RS) x) 3 3 3 RS) 4 3 Pe 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Civilian workers] 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Sex and age a 
1999 2000 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
Total, 16 years and over... ee 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 45 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.9 5.4 
16 to 24 years............ ae 9.9 9.3 8.9 9.1 9.2 9.6 9.5 10.0 10.4 9.9 10.4 10.1 115 10.7 11.6 
16 to 19 years 13.9 13.1 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 14.7 15.5 
16 to 17 years 16.3 15.4 15:2 15.4 15.8 17.4 Viz 16.0 16.7 15.5 16.0 19.3 19.1 16.2 17.2 
18 to 19 years.. 12.4 eS: Vila 11.4 11.6 les) 11.0 12:3 12.6 12.2 13.1 11.8 14.7 13.9 14.4 
20 to 24 years..... (i fA 6.8 6.8 7.0 Tee te 7.8 8.3 7.9 8.2 75 9.0 8.5 9.5 
25 years and over.. a 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.8 4.3 
25 to 54 years...... pan 3.2 Sif 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.9 3.9 4.4 
55 years and OVET........2.:ee+ 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.5 
Men, 16 years and ove?............0. 4A 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.5 47 4.5 Sa 4.9 5:5 
NG MO! 24 VOOES  sarcisose cece cree ce 10.3 9.7 9.4 9.5 9.7 10.3 10.8 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.8 10.4 12.4 11.3 12.4 
16 to 19 years... sone 14.7 14.0 13.4 13.6 144 15.0 15.5 13.8 S31 15.3 15.9 15.4 17.9 15.8 17.3 
WOHOAT WOQNS... ccsccizencesttass 17.0 16.8 17.6 15 18.4 20.5 18.5 15.6 18.7 17.4 18.0 19.0 2231) 18.3 20.4 
UBHON1G VOAlS: iis. -cecnteencces 13.1 12.2 10.7 41.3 eas 11.8 13.1 12.7 12.8 13.9 14.5 13.0 15.4 14.3 15:2 
20 to 24 years ae Tes 7.3 7.3 7.3 (pes 7.6 8.2 9.3 8.7 8.7 9.5 7.9 9.5 8.9 9.8 
25‘VOAlS AN! OVEN sce. ccc-csensesoretes 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.4 3.5 3:7 3.7 4.2 
25 10:54 YOONS.. :.cncccccsssecanens 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2:9 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 
55 years and OVEM............ 2.8 eas 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.3 3.3 3 
Women, 16 years and over............ 4.3 44 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.8 5.0 5.4 
NG itor 24 VCAIS ere cseccesssasceccsrnrass 9.5 8.9 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.8 8.1 8.9 9.8 8.8 8.9 9.7 10.4 10.1 10.8 
HOROn Ol VGalSaeerecstiseree 162 123) 11.9 12.3 12.1 12.4 11.6 CET 13:3 11.8 12.7 14.4 14.2 13.6 13.6 
16 to 17 years... 15.5 14.0 12.8 13.4 13.2 14.1 15.7 16.4 14.5 13.6 14.0 19.6 15:5 13.9 14.0 
18 to 19 years... 11.6 10.8 11.6 11-5 11.6 11.3 8.7 13.9 12.4 10.4 11.6 10.6 13.9 13.5 13.5 
20 to 24 years....... ina hee, 7.0 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.7 6.1 6.3 7.8 ted 6.7 hal 8.4 8.2 9.1 
25 years And OVET..........ccccecee- 3.3 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.9 4.3 
25 10.54 VCore rset cesvessses 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.4 
55 years and over ee 2.8 2.6 2.8 ATL 2.4 25 if 2.2 2.6 2.2 2.5 25 Zr 3.3 3:3 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


a, Sept. | Aug. Sept. Sine Sept. | Aug. Sept. 
2000 | 2001° | 2001" 2000 | 2001" | 2001° 

4.6 4.7 SiO MMISS OUM taxscave cqvesssveusarceccre- vy sie ravaveeeneseey 3.7 4.0 4.2 

6.5 6.7 6.5|| Montana.. 4.9 4.5 4.6 

3.7 4.2 ALG HN@DVaSk a xiscrsssveacserecesencsssonscs eoesreepereatee 2.9 3.0 3.0 

4.2 4.6 FGI INGVAGAs ssscsccpssnsasetatezssvaveasccvsepdnesveascseoeesent 41 4.8 4.7 

49 5.3 5.4|] New Hampshire............:cccccscsscseceeceeeeed 2.6 3.9 41 

PEL 3.6 3.7|| New Jersey..... 3.8 4.3 4.5 

21 3.6 3.6 || New Mexico. 5.0 5.4 §.7 

4.0 3.4 SZ WNGWIV OM Kisesccctcvcssscvecticsctcsxaspesnecranrreeea ss) 4.5 4.7 4.9 

6.0 6.4 6:6}\|| North! Carolinasvccccvscss.scrsessesveccsetevaxeceseee 3.8 5.0 5:2 

3.6 4.3 4:3}|| North DakOtac.,..c.ccrsvervasssesnvsrsecrvacanusenesnns 2.8 PA 1.7 

3.6 3.7 3.8}| Ohio............. vests 41 4.3 4.3 

44 4.2 4.4|| Oklahoma... al 3.0 3.3 3.4 

4.8 4.6 4.9] Oregon........ 4.7 6.3 6.4 

4.4 5.5 5.5|| Pennsylvania... Rees 4.2 4.9 4.6 

Pai/ 4.2 Ai2 || (RROdEsISIANG!....cccessssercecesvevaens-aeess cxncowsse 3.9 4.5 3.9 

2.6 3.1 9:2) SOUTH GarOlinas:ccccrsescsessszszeeanteenr eee eecee 3.6 5.1 §.3 

3.8 3.8 Si8}l South) DakOota:...-cccseseterssrsessatccrccsressccstes 23 2.8 3.1 

41 §.2 4.6|| Tennessee.. 4.1 41 4.0 

5.6 4.6 BB TOXGScecvcaxcvstncanceavesvecateceeveeateacsesrescisioree 41 5.0 5.0 

3.3 4.0 ASW UTANL Uivasnccocscscecpeeateoues sea eterna ses raveseeeeeas 32 3.9 4.2 

4.0 3.9 ASU|l MORMON tic scsucccssercetocseisessavecertsuscssaa scorer 3.0 3.4 3.2 

Massachusetts. Pus) 3.9 SiO MIC QIN as ec csceaseacsteccdecccus-cestsscess esnceseteenencees 2.2 3.0 3.1 
Michigan....... 3.7 5.1 5.1)|| Washington. 5.1 6.0 6.1 
Minnesota.. at 3.3 3.6 Sia West: Vitginias...ccnstn ossccccoretecrcreereeseees S65 5.0 4.9 
MISSISSIilietcasausnceaocarsvassaearese sa sewesarsane st 5.3 4.8 5:4 AWWISCONSIN:ccreerspecesscorsemceeenespaemens sen amerets 3.6 4.3 4.0 
WYOMING -cescssccccccesensosscassevevocessvesseusestereves 4.0 3.8 4.0 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


a 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
State se a , . State Be sf a 5 
2001 2001 _| 2001 2001 

PU ADAIN seston pst eenavnecisar sec sesestes 1,939.3 1,919.7 1 915:2 iH) MASSOUMicciscscccecsscccessascscsrsecsvceeses 2,768.5 2,725.8 2,737.5 
Alaska...... 285.2 290.4 291.4 || Montana... 391.1 395.9 395.8 
Arizona..... 2,268.4 2,274.5 2,262.4 || Nebraska. 910.8 913.7 911.5 
Arkansas.. ad 1,160.9 1,165.7 1,164.2 || Nevada........ 1,038.2 1,068.5 1,068.8 
Califor laiec-catsersasesaacerancusscasenaeed 14,643.7 | 14,808.9 14,791.5 || New Hampshire..........c cee 624.0 624.2 623.0 
COlONADO sis. casscspcerverstasessxecesscccsss 2,239.8 2,267.1 2,257.2. | NOW JOrSCY cc ncisccccersassssencensenserecess 4,008.3 4,013.3 4,006.9 
Connecticut. a 1,696.0 1,692.4 1,685.9 || New Mexico . 747.1 760.5 760.9 
Delaware... sav 421.8 423.1 QO FA NGW: VOR ie sceces: corssccshstianerseartonesess 8,664.9 8,703.7 8,705.0 
District of Columbia... aA 649.8 662.7 652.9 || North Carolina..........eeeeeeeeeees 3,975.9 4,006.7 3,998.4 
(afc: (fo: Wereeerer CoeaPoER PCE s rRERERD ORY Ory 7,119.5 7,323.8 TBS -25 |W NOM DakOtasssctsececsnrcareccascrasarew 329.2 327.4 329.0 
4,010.1 4,015.7 ALOOA AB ONO sceancctsrerepeceressecn es vlommacr ees, 5,650.3 5,637.2 5,634.9 
560.3 556.3 563.2 . 1,493.2 1,506.0 1,507.5 
566.3 569.7 568i3! | LOLeGON cmenveccascssunectemmayancsonacens 1,609.1 1,586.9 1,585.5 
6,037.8 6,016.6 6,000.5 || Pennsylvania..........ccceccseeceeeeees 5,719.1 5,720.2 5,724.7 
3,010.2 2,985.5 2,984.6 || Rhode Island.......ccccesseeeeeee 476.9 478.5 478.4 
1,479.1 1,488.2 1,490.5 || South Carolina... 1,880.3 1,881.5 1,879.6 
1,341.2 1,372.4 1,369.4 || South Dakota.. 378.7 382.4 379.7 
1,824.6 1,832.7 1,839.0 |) TeEnneSsee........ccseseseertereeeeee 2,748.4 2,750.0 2,755.4 
1,936.3 1,944.3 NEO43:S I) MOXA scan cactrescoeescesey eetessrossazste oat 9,501.6 9,669.5 9,684.6 
LV ETG Cheapprersesie cee e PPE anor eCr Cee | 603.4 610.3 613.6 || Utah. 1,083.7 1,091.0 1,092.1 
Manylandtertceroxsstecesettreanearssn et 2,674.4 2,469.1 2,580.3 || Vermont... 299.0 299.0 299.0 
Massachusetts...........s:cesececceseeeens 3,338.0 3,360.0 3,367.8 || Virginia..... in 3,524.6 3,569.6 3,574.3 
Michigan.......... Geeiascisncmecesead 4,688.2 4,668.8 4165810) ||) WaASHINGION ::-<2cc---c--ec-uccccncssss- neon 2,724.7 2,735.5 2,736.4 
MMinM@SOtAs. Besvssescecesacrt-scsnvsacrees 2,676.8 2,680.6 2,674.7 || West Virginia...........ccccccceresecneeey 733.4 738.6 736.4 
MISSISSIPPI. cso. ccissrceesscenncaraseassss< 1,155.7 1,140.2 1,137.5 || Wisconsin... 2,837.0 2,840.4 2,836.5 
Wyoming 237.6 247.3 242.7 


i ee a 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 

{In thousands] 
Annual average 2000 2001 

1999 | 2000 | Oct. Nov | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.? | Oct? 


}_ = _ 
128,916 | 131,739 | 132,145 | 132,279 | 132,367 | 132,428 | 132,595 | 132,654 | 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,431 | 132,449 | 132,395 | 132,182 | 131,767 
| 108,709 | 111,079 | 111,564 | 111,689 | 111,753 | 111,799 | 111,915 | 111,943 | 111,742 | 111,760 111,603 | 111,517 | 111,890 | 111,179 | 110,740 


25,507 | 25,709 | 26,713) 25,711 25,688 | 25,633 | 25,627) 25,602] 25,421] 25,324] 25,186] 25,122] 24,963} 24,873) 24,699 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR. 
GOODS-PRODUCING. 


Mining ...............- : 539 543 $51 548 548 550 555 S57 560 564 565 567 569 568 566 
Motal mini @e.vesscesescsceeeeeceeese ce 44 41 40 40 4 39 39 38 37 37 35 34 35 35 35 
Oil and gas extraction..........068 297 311 320 319 320 325 328 331 335 339 340 341 342 342 338 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels 113 114 115 114 112 111 113 113 113 112 112 113 112 111 112 
Construction 6,415 6,698 6,758 6,781 6,791 6,826 6,880 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,864 6,867 6,861 6,862 6,832 
General building contractors...... 1,458 1,528 1,549 1,548 1,543 1,538 1,555 Too 1,548 1,556 ‘pera 1,554 ieeye 1,565 1,559 
Heavy construction, except 
[eso (6 Pepaead sie yp sneer een ere ore 874 901 904 909 913 921 930 938 915 923 925 935 932 933 927 
Special trades contractors......... 4,084 4,269 4,305 4,324 4,335 4,367 4,395 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,378 4,372 4,364 4,346 
Manufacturing..........sesseseeseeeseed 18,552 18,469 | 18,404} 18,382 18,349 | 18,257] 18,192 18,116 | 18,009] 17,879] 17,757} 17,688 17,533 | 17,443 17,301 
Production workers 3 12,747 | 12,628) 12,545) 12,511 12,466 | 12,394] 12,323] 12,254] 12,166 | 12,066 11,956 11,900 11,782 11,705 11,616 
Durable QOOdS.......:ssseesseeeeeed 14,004 TASB) AN26 11,120 11,102 11,031 10,997 | 10,941 10,870 | 10,778 10,692 10,624 10,523 | 10,457 10,349 
Production workers.............. 7,596 7,591 7,560 7,544 Colt 7,462 7,415 7,358 7,308 7,235 7,157 7,102 7,022 6,972 6,895 
Lumber and wood products..... 834 832 821 817 811 806 799 799 800 797 798 797 793 794 790 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 548 558 559 557 555 552 549 548 543 540 532 §31 519 513 503 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PI OOUOIS satise caesscyre-zaseanseoncnsest 566 579 S7T 577 577 579 578 578 OTT 574 Si2 569 568 566 565 
Primary metal industries.......... 699 698 695 691 686 681 679 671 667 660 654 648 643 639 632 
Fabricated metal products....... toed 1,537 1,536 1,537 1,536 1,526 1,514 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,478 1,468 1,461 1,448 
Industrial machinery and 
SQUIPIMOM.....svcrrannemraversennerd 2,136 2,120 DAs 2,122 2,119 am Be 2,105 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,007 1,980 1,961 1,940 
Computer and office 
equipment ee 368 361 365 365 366 369 370 369 367 366 357 353 348 342 342 
Electronic and other electrica 
OQUIDINIONE << nccsncsivincassonascanvl 1,672 1,719 1,738 1,737 1,738 AP So 1,726 APTS: 1,684 1,656 1,524 1,589 1,565 1,548 1,526 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOSICS........ eee eee 641 682 704 708 710 714 711 702 686 670 650 634 618 610 600 
Transportation equipment........ 1,888 1,849 1,822 1,822 1,817 1,772 1,786 1,775 1,768 1,757 1,749 1,752 1,750 1,743 1,717 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 1,018 1,013 994 995 990 952 967 956 950 939 931 936 931 924 903 
Aircraft and parts..... 496 465 463 462 464 462 464 465 464 465 465 466 465 466 463 
Instruments and related 
POGUCES ore: serv arexeuermneennl 855 852 861 865 867 870 871 871 866 865 865 865 858 852 847 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries. 391 394 394 395 396 393 390 391 390 387 389 388 379 380 381 
Nondurable goods. 7,441 7,331 7,278 7,262 7,647 7,226 7,195 Tito 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,064 7,010 { 6,986 6,952 


Production workers... 
Food and kindred products. 


5,150 5,038 4,985 4,967 4,949 4,932 4,908 4,896 4,858 4,831 4,799 4,798 4,760 4,733 4,721 
1,682 1,684 1,678 1,679 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 1,674 1,678 1,685 


Tobacco products 37 34 32 33 32 32 31 32 32 33 33 33 35 33 32 
Textile mill products. 559 528 518 514 510 505 496 494 489 480 472 471 465 460 455 
Apparel and other textile 
PI OGUCES o.oo ccccdsscrcccencssnencuceet 690 633 616 611 604 599 595 590 581 579 567 571 554 551 541 
Paper and allied products........ 668 657 655 654 652 651 645 642 641 639 635 632 628 628 627 
Printing and publishing............ 1,552 1,547 1,544 1,540 1,539 1,534 1,529 1,524 1,512 1,502 1,495 1,489 1,483 1,472 1,463 
Chemicals and allied products.) 1,035 1,038 1,038 1,038 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,039 1,035 1,032 1,026 
Petroleum and coal products... 132 127 126 127 127 t27 127 126 128 127 128 128 127 129 128 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..............04: 1,006 1,011 1,002 997 993 987 979 973 967 959 953 957 947 942 935 
Leather and leather products.. a 71 69 69 69 68 68 68 66 65 64 64 62 61 60 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................. 103,409 | 106,050 | 106,432 | 106,568 | 106,679 | 106,795 | 106,968 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,245 | 107,327 | 107,432 | 107,309 | 107,068 
Transportation and public 
utilities. 6,834 7,019 7,076 7,093 7,108 7,106 7,123 7,127 7,119 7,130 7,118 7,108 7,082 7,062 7,007 


Transportation 4,411 4,529 4,559 4,573 4,583 4,580 4,591 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,561 4,539 4,524 4,468 
Railroad transportation... 235 236 234 235 232 229 231 230 230 230 227 226 226 226 ‘204 
Local and interurban 

passenger WARIS rdaciarserscnnene 478 476 477 478 478 479 480 480 477 483 483 485 486 486 484 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,810 1,856 1,861 1,864 1,866 1,868 1,870 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,863 1,844 1,836 1,834 
Water transportation................ 186 196 200 200 200 201 200 201 202 203 201 203 203 "205 ‘208 
Transportation by air...............J 1,227 1,281 1,298 1,306 1,316 1,312 1,318 1,316 1,313 1,315 1,310 1,304 1,303 1,295 1,253 
ialige except natural gas... 13 14 14 14 14 14 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 ; 14 14 

ransportation services.......... 463 471 475 476 477 477 4 ¢ 

Detavgetibep bine 78 479 476 472 469 466 463 462 451 
utilities 


2,423 2,490 2,517 2,520 2,525 2,526 2,532 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,547 2,543 2,538 2,539 


Communications... 1,560 1,639 1,668 1,672 1,678 1,679 1,685 1,690 1,696 1,699 1,700 1,700 1,695 1,692 1,691 


Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOIVICOS sine eee casrecsecwersrtinecess 863 851 849 848 847 847 847 846 847 847 847 847 848 846 


848 
Wholesale trade... 6,911 7,024 7,059 7,070 7,068 7,067 7,064 7,066 7,053 7,038 7,022 7,017 7,010 6,988 6,965 
Retail trade s-| 22,848 | 23,307 | 23,380 | 23,395] 23,406| 23,415] 23,472| 23,457] 23,530] 2354 
Sate Mae ea F f 546 | 23,561 | 23,606 | 23,583] 23,522] 23,441 
SUP PHOS tee tsvranstosarenea¥enncesewe) 988 1,016 1,012 1,011 1,010 1,007 1,007 1,006 999 1,006 1,014 
, ' ; : , ; , ; 1,008 1,014 7 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,798 2,837 2,829 2,835 2,822 2,789 2,807 2,797 2,804 2,821 2,818 2,810 2,800 2 rod 780 


Department storeS............c0 2,459 2,491 2,481 2,492 2,480 2,448 2,462 2,451 2,459 2,473 2,471 2,458 
| 5 


2,449 2,445 2,447 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
a a a ee ee a ee eee a eee eee 


Industry Annual average 2000 i 2001 
1999 | 2000 | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.? | Oct.? 
if = 
Food:stores:cacncntaqscstaccie 3,497 | 3,521) 3,528] 3,527] 3,532] 3,538) 3,548] 3,550] 3,562] 3,553] 3,544] 3,536] 3,531] 3,532] 3,535 


Automotive dealers and 
service stations... 


2,368 2,412 2,426 2,426 2,425 2,424 2,424 2,420 2,421 2,428 2,431 2,435 2,441 2,434 2,432 


New and used car dealers....... 1,080 1,114 1,122 1,123 1,123 1,124 1,124 1,124 1122 1,126 1,128 1,131 1,133 1,134 1,134 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,171 1,193 1,202 1,208 1,214 1,221 1,227 1,228 1,226 1,231 1227 1,219 1,224 1,220 1,206 
Furniture and home furnishings 

ROMO cc carn anes gente oer eee achsnns 1,087 1,134 1,142 1,144 1,148 1,147 1,146 1,147 1,140 1,136 1,136 1,137 1,137 1,138 1,137 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,961 8,114 8,137 8,142 8,149 8,157 8,171 8,158 8,213 8,216 8,241 8,310 8,280 8,237 8,195 
Miscellaneous retail 

establisnments..................05 2,978 3,080 3,105 3,103 3,106 3,132 3,142 3,151 3,165 3,155 3,150 3,151 3,156 3,153 3,132 

Finance, insurance, and | 
Teal EState...........cssessceseesseasecees | 7,555 | 7,560 7,569 7,575 7,582 7,594 7,609 7,618 7,626 7,644 7,631 7,618 7,623 7,628 7,633 


PWNAGE cde 3,688 3710! 3,725 3,729 3,735 3,738 3,748 3,755 3,761 3,770 3,767 3,755 3,758 3,755 3,760 
Depository institutions. = 2,056 2,029 2,023 2,023 2,025 2,024 2,025 2,028 2,032 2,037 2,041 2,039 2,037 2,038 2,042 
Commercial banks. 


1,468 1,430 1,421 1,420 1,420 1,418 1,417 1,418 1,421 1,426 1,428 1,426 1,423 1,424 1,425 


Savings institutions................ 254 253 253 253 253 253 254 254 255 255 256 255 255 256 256 
Nondepository institutions.......! 709 681 678 678 677 678 683 686 691 697 699 703 709 706 711 
Security and commodity 

PROMOISES Keene AS aaviwegans 689 748 767 770 774 777 781 781 780 776 766 755 755 754 750 
Holding and other investment | | 

offices | 234 251 257 248 259 259 259 260 258 260 261 258 257 257 257 


2,368 2,346 2,337 2,340 2,339 2,346 2,351 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,356 2,357 2,357 2,361 2,359 
Insurance carriers... 1,610 1,589 1,580 1,583 1,582 1,588 1,592 1,593 1,596 1,598 1,598 1,599 1,598 1,600 1,600 


Insurance agents, brokers, 


and service Ee 758 757 Tye TAYE 757 758 759 760 760 760 758 758 759 761 759 
Real estate .| 1,500 1,504 1,507 1,506 1,508 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,509 1,516 1,508 1,506 1,508 1,512 1,514 
Services eres oes | 39,055 | 40,460| 40,767) 40,845 | 40,901 | 40,984] 41,020] 41,073] 40,993] 41,078| 41,085] 41,046] 41,129] 41,106| 40,995 
Agricultural services............0...-. | 766 801 808 811 813 818 821 828 824 834 833 834 837 839 836 
Hotels and other lodging places| 1,848 1,912 1,927 1,939 1,946 1,952 1,957 1,960 1,944 1,935 1,920 1,922 1,912 1,905 1,859 
Personal services } 1,226 1,251 1,259 1,261 1,265 1,261 1,261 1,265 1,267 1,277 1,279 1,281 1,284 1,278 1,279 
Business services | 9,300 9,858 9,939 9,933 9,893 9,888 9,851 9,822 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,592 9,588 9,560 9,470 
Services to buildings... 983 994 994 998 1,002 1,007 1,007 1,007 1,009 1,013 1,008 998 997 994 996 
Personnel supply services....... 3,616 3,887 3,890 3,869 3,816 3,779 3,731 3,694 3,600 3,590 3,556 351% 3,521 3,508 3,386 
Help supply services.............- | 3,248 3,487 3,465 3,461 3,404 3,372 3,339 3,293 3,202 3,198 3,161 3,127 copie} 3,111 3,004 
Computer and data | 
PFOCeSSING SEFVICES........--..-+- | 1,875 2,095 2,135 2,152 2,164 2,176 2,186 2,195 2,199 2,200 2,205 2,202 2,194 2,199 2,202 
Auto repair services 
asc Parking). 2a. esise 1,196 1,248 1,266 1,270 1,278 1,291 1,291 1,298 1,300 1,309 1,303 1,312 1,307 1,306 1,293 
Miscellaneous repair services... 372 366 366 366 365 365 365 364 364 363 361 360 362 363 364 
Motion Pictures... 599 594 588 593 597 600 600 605 601 587 602 595 589 592 585 
Amusement and recreation 
SWIC Seok none stcnscsve eee prdenaeanee | 1,651 1,728 1,747 1,755 1,759 1,769 1,772 1,775 1,764 1,787 1,768 1,772 1,777 1,764 1,766 
Health S@rvices..........:cccceereecee 10,036 | 10,197) 10,146} 10,164] 10,184} 10,211 10,236 | 10,259] 10,280} 10,296] 10,329] 10,354] 10,384] 10,414) 10,428 


Offices and clinics of medical 


1,875 1,924 1,938 1,941 1,948 1,953 1,958 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,983 1,990 1,993 1,992 
Nursing and personal care 


RCA OS eessy atch pedteerarecnarsanseries 1,786 1,795 1,799 1,800 1,803 1,806 1,808 1,811 1,816 1,814 1,821 1,823 1,825 1,831 1,834 
WRENS oes csapsenanasancvasdeeroord 3,974 3,990 4,005 4,016 4,025 4,035 4,045 4,055 4,062 4,071 4,086 4,098 4,114 4,127 4,132 
Home health care services...... 636 643 646 644 642 646 645 648 646 645 648 647 653 656 656 

LeQal SOFVICES..........-c-scerseereeneed 996 1,009 1,014 1,013 1,015 1,017 1,020 1,022 1,021 1,027 1,027 1,026 1,028 1,031 1,029 


2,267 2,325 2,329 2,338 2,357 2,363 2,375 2,384 2,388 2,431 2,426 2,432 2,452 2,446 2,465 
2,783 2,903 2,950 2,958 2,977 2,985 2,997 3,009 3,023 3,039 3,056 3,048 3,076 3,081 3,092 


Educational services..... 
Social services. 


Child day care services......... 4 680 712 724 727 729 732 734 739 743 745 756 760 765 754 153 
Residential Careé...........:0c0e00- 771 806 817 820 823 827 829 831 835 842 845 847 848 850 854 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens..... = 99 106 107 108 108 109 110 110 109 110 111 111 11 111 111 
Membership organizations........ 2,436 2,475 2,482 2,486 2,487 2,487 2,487 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,501 2,493 2,503 2,513 2,513 
Engineering and management 
SON VICOS ances vesesepisespradccauveseees 3,256 3,419 3,467 3,478 3,490 3,496 3,504 3,510 3,57 3,512 3,529 3,540 3,544 3,529 3,532 
Engineering and architectural 
GONVICOS sp rcacany sacinccecesedvesencaeny 957 1,017 1,034 1,035 1,040 1,046 1,050 1,052 1,053 1,057 1,059 1,064 1,067 1,067 1,069 
Management and public 
TONAMONS ere cescasscattdactsensasssnave 1,031 1,090 1,108 i alls} 1,116 1,119 1,123 1,125 1,124 1,121 1,124 1,119 1,123 1,121 1,114 


20,681 | 20,581 | 20,590! 20,614} 20,629] 20,680] 20,711 | 20,747 | 20,770} 20,828} 20,932) 21,005} 21,003) 21,027 
2,777 2,622 2,620 2,613 2,613 2,615 2,613 2,615 2,612 2,621 2,626 2,622 2,625 2,622 


1,917 1,762 1,761 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,754 1,756 1,754 17%2 1,772 1,774 1,776 1,776 
4,785 4,798 4,798 4,809 4,800 4,825 4,836 4,847 4,854 4,881 4,909 4,913 4,940 4,938 
2,032 2,035 2,033 2,037 2,028 2,048 2,055 2,065 2,066 2,089 Pate 2,122 2,140 2,137 
2,753 2,763 2,765 2,772 Pile 2,777 2,781 2,782 2,788 2,792 2,792 2,791 2,800 2,801 
13,119 | 13,161 13,172 | 13,192} 13,216] 13,240} 13,262} 13,285] 13,304] 13,326} 13,397 | 13,470| 13,438 | 13,467 
7,440 7,445 7,449 7,457 7,468 7,479 7,492 7,495 7,512 7,515 7,575 7,650 7,618 7,621 
Other local government.. 5,679 5,716 5,723 5,735 5,748 5,761 5,770 5,790 5,792 5,811 5,822 5,820 5,820 5,846 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 | 2000 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.? 


PRIVATE: SECTOR ice ccesccsszeveuseserevesd 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.0 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............0eeeceeeeeeed 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.6 40.1 40.5 40.3 40.5 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.5 40.3 40.2 39.9 
IMIINUINGirersceecnentepesneecmensceeestterareaseasaiser 43.2 43.1 43.1 43.0 42.5 43.1 43.2 43.8 44.0 43.9 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.7 42.6 
MANUFACTURING.............22cceeeeeeeceeees 41.7 41.6 41.4 41.2 40.6 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.4 
QOVerHMe NOUS iecrcreescescatetctereecsctsness 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.3 41 4.2 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.9 3.8 
Durable QOOdG...............cceseeecereeneenend 42.2 42.1 41.9 41.6 41.0 41.3 41.1 41.3 41.3 41.0 40.9 41.2 41.1 40.9 40.7 


Overtime hoursS...........0005 sl 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.4 41 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.8 3.7 
Lumber and wood products... 4141 41.0 40.9 40.8 40.2 39.8 40.1 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4 41.1 40.9 41.4 40.7 
Furniture and fixtures............. 40.3 40.0 39.7 39.4 38.8 39.2 39.1 39.1 39.3 38.6 38.4 39.7 39.7 39.0 38.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products 43.4 43.1 43.2 43.0 42.3 43.0 42.8 43.7 43.2 43.9 44.0 44.0 43.9 44.3 43.6 


Primary metal industries............:0000 44.5 44.9 44.4 44.4 43.5 43.8 43.2 43.4 44.3 43.5 43.9 44.1 43.7 43.9 43.5 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
BOOUC tS tee reerepsyseesteeersbeattesesteeneacs 45.2 46.0 45.1 45.2 44.7 44.7 44.4 44.4 45.4 44.6 45.1 44.7 44.6 45.5 44.8 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.4 42.6 42.2 42.1 41.3 41.7 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.1 40.8 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.1 42.2 42.0 41.7 411 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.2 40.3 40.1 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENH..-cschesos eevee vaneseserecencencenee 41.2 441 40.7 40.5 40.3 40.3 40.3 40.1 39.8 39.1 39.3 38.9 39.1 39.0 38.9 
Transportation equipment..............064 43.8 43.4 43.0 42.5 41.5 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.4 42.4 41.9 42.2 42.8 41.3 41.6 


Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 45.0 44.4 43.9 43.2 41.5 42.1 42.0 42.3 43.3 43.6 43.0 43.0 44.6 42.1 42.4 
Instruments and related products...... 41.3 41.3 41.2 41.2 40.7 41.0 41.1], 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.4 41.3 40.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 39.8 39.0 38.6 38.4 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.4 38.2 37.6 37.5 


Nondurable Qoods..........scsscssseseseeeseey 40.9 40.8} 40.6) 40.5] 40.1 40.6| 40.4} 405; 40.5; 403] 404] 403] 40.1 40.2 40.1 
Overtime hours a 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.2 4] 4.3 4.0 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 41 44 41 
Food and kindred products.............0.. 41.8 41.7 41.5 41.4 40.9 41.3 4141 41.2 41.3 41.1 41.2 40.9 41.1 40.9 41.3 
Textile mill products.............cssecseeeeees 40.9 41.2| 406| 405] 405] 40.7} 404] 405; 403) 403) 404] 39.7] 39.8 39.9 39.5 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.5 37.8 | 37.5] 37.6) 37.2| 37.6| 37.6) 37.5) 38.0 37.8) || 37.5"\| 37.7) || ~36.9))|— °36:7, 36.4 
Paper and allied products...............+.+- 43.4 42.5 42.3 42.2 41.7 41.9 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 41.9 41.2 41.7 41.3 
Printing and publishing... 38.1 38.3} 38.2] 38.2) 37.0] 384) 384] 386) 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.0 
Chemicals and allied products............ 43.0 42.5] 42.3] 421 42.1 42.6} 423) 423) 426) 42.4) 42.2 42.7) 42.1 42.0 42.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.............. a 41.7 41.4 41.2 41.0 40.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.8 40.6 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.9 40.5 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.4 37.5 37.4 37.3 36.8 36.9 36.4 36.1 36.6 35.9 36.2 35.7 36.4 36.1 35.9 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............0..:2220000 32.8 32:8: °32'8 | 32:8) 32:7) 32:99) 32:8)) (S218) |) 32.7, 32.7 32.8 32.6 | 32.6 32.6 32.6 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBEICIUMILITIES 2. <.cccescedencesraeocers 38.7 38.6} 386) 38.6) 387/ 38.7|) 385] 383) 381 38.1 38.1 37.8 | 37.8 37.5 37.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............2.02000s0e0e! 38.3 38.5 | 38.4; 38.4 | 383] 383] 38.1 38.3 | 38.2 38.2 38.3 | 38.2 38.3} 38.5 38.1 
RETA TIRADES cacnweceovecsvecseavcessver-saccars 29.0 28.9) 28-91 Zou 2oG eel 28:9 |< (28:8) 128.8 | 928.8) 28-7, 2816) 28:63) 28.7 28.7 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 


Industry 
1999 | 2000 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.? 


4 i | | 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).., $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.90 | $13.97 | $14.03 | $14.03 | $14.11 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 | $14.40 | $14.45 | $14.47 


Goods-producing.............sscceceesee seen! 14.83 15.40 | 15.57] 15.63] 15.65] 15.67] 15.74] 15.79] 15.78] 15.86 | 15.90] 15.93] 16.01] 16.04] 16.08 
UTR LLe Prisoner cece ceca tere erent eee OSE CES 17.05} 17.24) 17.80) 17.88) 17.43.) 17:49\| 117.52) 177.55) 17.53) 17.54 | 17.73) 17.74! 17:69) 17.65 | 17.79 
GONSHUGHO NE scc:ccceeseacecoseeunaatoseieeancarsxs 17.19 17.88 | 18.02] 18.16] 18.17] 18.28] 1830] 18.33 | 18.15 | 18.22 | 18.28) 18.26] 18.35] 18.36] 18.39 
Marfa turin ices ct gcs non cee-an caere ceacatacnks 13.90 | 14.38 | 14.54) 14.57] 14.58] 14.54] 1463] 14.66] 14.72] 14.78 | 14.81 | 14.86 | 14.93} 14.96 | 15.02 

Excluding overtime... 4 13.17 | 13.62 | 13.80] 13.84] 13.88] 13.83] 13.94] 13.96 | 14.04] 14.09] 14.13] 14.18] 14.24] 14.30] 14.34 

Service-producing...............0.ssceceeeee) 12.73 13.24 | 13.39] 13.46] 13.53] 13.54] 13.62) 13.68) 13.73] 13.76 | 13.84] 13.87] 13.93] 13.98 | 14.00 
Transportation and public utilities....... | 15.69 16.22 | 16.39 | 16.42} 16.50| 16.51] 16.64] 16.68] 16.74] 16.76 | 16.91] 16.88) 16.95] 17.04] 17.14 
Wholesale trader cree cccccc..ccccncsuressekeces 14.59 15.20 | 15.37] 15.44] 15.55 | 15.53] 15.60] 15.68] 15.74] 15.70 | 15.86) 15.84] 15.81] 15.98] 15.84 
PIG TAN TE QUG see cercremrarnaxomntreerseescusesexassser | 9.09 9.46 9.57 9.61 9.65 9.64 9.69 9.72 9.74 9:79 9.83 9.84 9.87 9.86 9.91 
Finance, insurance, and realestate... 14.62) 15.07| 15.20] 15.28] 15.35] 15.44] 15.55] 15.61) 15.64 | 15.74 | 15.86] 15.91 | 15.99] 16.01) 15.97 
SRW OS oon asec ane seaneceeteetpeceeesnedas | 13.37 13.91 | 14.07] 14.16] 1423) 14.25) 14.35] 14.40 | 1448] 14.49 | 14.54| 14.61] 14.71) 14.77 | 14.80 

PRIVATE SECTC.4« (in constant (1982) : 
fo eS Hea Shee ee a one | 7.86 7.89 7.90 Mae: 7.94 7.90 7.92 7.95 7.94 7.93 7.95 8.00 8.03 8.02 8.06 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 2000 2001 


Indust 
Bs 1999 2000 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July [ Aug. | Sept.? Oct.’ 
| | | | =I 
PRIVATE SECTOR............::::e0seeeeeeeeee $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.97 | $13.99 | $14.04 | $14.10 | $14.16 | $14.19 | $14.27 | $14.22 | $14.22 | $14.27 | $14.28 | $14.51 | $14.50 
MINING!.ctoceecrscsstrceststnes eres stcettcrunsecns 17.05 17.24| 17.28| 17.32| 17.54] 17.67| 17.61 | 17.57| 17.60] 17.49] 17.59] 17.67] 17.53} 17.71) 17.77 
CONSTRUCTION: cccsscccsccarssseansevescsoties> 17.19 17.88 | 18.22] 18.20] 18.23] 18.17] 18.16] 18.30] 18.07] 18.17] 18.21] 18.32] 18.43] 18.52] 18.59 
MANUFACTURING. ........-...02ceeeeeeeeeeees 13.90 14.38! 14.53] 14.60] 14.67] 1459] 14.61] 14.65] 14.74] 14.75| 14.79] 14.84] 14.89} 15.01] 15.01 
Durable qoodSis-e--ss-s<---s------ | 14.36 14.82 | 14.99| 15.05] 15.11 | 14.98] 15.03! 15.09] 15.14] 15.19] 15.24| 15.25] 15.37] 15.48] 15.48 
Lumber and wood products... e 11.51 11.93 | 12.09] 12.07] 12.12] 12.13] i208] 12.08} 12.13} 12.16) 12.19] 12.32 | 12.37] 12.45] 12.35 
Furniture and fixtures...........cecccceeeeee 11.29 11.73 | 11.86] 11.90] 11.93] 11.92} 12.03] 12.04] 12.07] 12.09] 12.15 | 12.24] 12.29} 12.35] 12.34 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.97 14.53} 14.75] 14.76] 14.72] 1465] 14.68] 14.79] 14.96] 15.03) 15.13] 15.12] 15.17] 15.23) 15.21 
Primary metal industries............0.00+4 15.80 16.42 | 16.48] 16.58] 16.65] 16.66] 16.58] 16.63] 16.90) 16.82] 16.96) 17.11 | 17.06) 17.26} 17.11 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DIOGUOtS crarrssastrvascpes erin aiesvpeerssantaes 18.84 19.82 | 19.84] 19.71 19.88 | 20.16] 20.05| 20.00] 20.37] 20.26) 20.39; 20.48] 20.63) 20.88 | 20.47 
Fabricated metal products...........:...+ 13.50 13.87 | 14.01] 14.03) 14.09] 13.99] 14.03] 14.08} 14.11] 14.23 | 14.25] 14.27) 14.34] 14.43] 14.34 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.03 15.55 | 15.66] 15.67] 15.81 | 15.73] 15.74] 15.77] 15.74] 15.79] 15.82 | 15.90) 15.96} 16.05 | 16.09 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUID MONE scceveesenscersnacesshnexsieeentatey 13.43 13.80; 14.00] 14.04] 14.17] 14.07] 14.16] 14.26] 14.39] 14.38] 14.51 | 14.59) 14.72 | 14.84] 14.77 


Transportation equipment......... na 17.79 18.45 | 18.88] 19.05) 19.00| 18.57} 18.68] 18.76 | 18.77] 18.83} 18.90 | 18.80} 19.08) 19.30] 19.43 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.10 18.79 | 19.26] 19.43) 19.31] 18.77] 18.91] 19.02] 19.13] 19.18] 19.25} 19.04] 19.39 | 19.68} 19.91 
Instruments and related products.......| 14.08 14.43 | 14.62] 14.64] 14.80] 14.64] 1460] 14.73] 14.80] 14.75] 14.81] 1498] 15.00} 15.08) 15.15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...........-+, 11.26 11.63 | 11.75 | 11.82] 11.94] 11.98] 11.98 | 12.05} 12.04] 12.10] 12.07 | 12.12 | 12.23] 12.37] 12.34 
Nondurable goods.............22::0-sess+008 13.21 13.69 | 13.81) 13.89] 13.97] 12.97) 13.97] 13.97 | 14.12) 14.07 | 14.11 | 14.23] 14.17 | 14.32] 14.32 


Food and kindred products... 12.11 12.50 | 12.59] 12.69 | 12.71] 12.70) 12.65} 12.68 | 12.79} 12.83 | 12.86 | 12.93 | 12.87 | 12.97] 13.00 
Tobacco products........... ay? 19.87 21.57 | 22.47 | 21.85] 21.76) 21.34] 21.49] 22.63] 2259] 23.01] 23.17] 23.63) 21.90] 21.70) 21.66 
Textile mill products.............::00 op 10.81 TVAGN A235 WA27) Aa27 1 ANS2) A279) ASA ANSON) AZO At S2a Ane S7a ei On emt oO) mami aoo 


Apparel and other textile products...... 8.92 9.30 9.37 9.33 9.37 9.39 9.36 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.45 9.40 9.44 9.56 9.52 
Paper and allied products...............0. 15.88 16.25 | 16.43 | 16.50] 16.61) 16.53] 16.54] 1656] 16.74] 16.72} 16.90} 16.99] 16.87] 17.12/ 17.18 
Printing and publishing............:..:00e4 13.96 14.40} 1450] 14.56] 1466] 1459; 1464] 1469] 14.75] 14.75] 14.74] 14.83] 14.87] 15.01] 14.95 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.42 18.15 | 18.27) 18.35] 18.47] 18.34] 18.41] 18.33] 18.64] 1852] 1855] 1869] 18.54] 18.86] 18.75 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.43 22.00 | 22.14 | 22.23) 22.31 | 22.10 | 22.21 | 21.83 | 22.09) 21.83] 21.78| 22.02 | 22.20) 22.27 | 22.39 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlaSHCS PrOGUCHS.cccecctcaterveccceesenryece 12.40 12.85 | 12.98) 13.10} 13.20] 13.24] 13.31] 13.19] 13.83 13.30] 13:30) 13.38) 13.44] 13.51 13.52 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.71 10.18 | 10.33) 10.32} 10.37} 10.51 | 10.35 | 10.46} 10.37] 10.26] 10.30] 10.25] 10.35] 10.30] 10.19 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. sccvscsccsccsorsscvoresse 15.69 16.22 | 16.38 | 16.43) 16.53] 16.56 | 16.68] 16.65] 16.78] 16.70] 16.83] 16.89) 16.97| 17.09] 17.12 
4 
WHOLESALE: TRADE: «<cccscscscyssrncesssscsee | 14.59 15.20 | 15.45} 15.45 | 15.58) 15.56] 15.62] 15.58} 15.86 | 15.66| 15.77| 15.88] 15.75 | 16.03| 15.83 
RETANE TRADE @ io ccc sce c.ccccscencessecrcenterssatl 9.09 9.46 9.59 9.61 9.65 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.78 9.78 9.77 9.77 9.79 9.92 9.93 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
ANDIREAE ESTATE......s:.ccscssens<sne0-5 14.62 15.07 | 15.24} 15.25) 15.32] 15.45] 15.63} 15.67| 15.81 | 15.74] 15.75 | 15.85| 15.84] 16.03] 15.90 
SERVICES creo. cascscscccsecneceverscencarsvessasptsed 13.37 13.91 | 14.11 | 14.20] 14.33 | 14.39] 14.47] 1448] 14.58] 14.46] 14.39] 14.46] 14.46] 14.78 | 14.79 
: 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


An 
Industry nual average | 2000 2001 
1999 | 2000 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Seba Oct.? 
7a tee ii 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars... capacdKasniaakigteshasee oy $456.78 | $474.38 | $484.76 | $479.86 | $480.17 | $477.99 | $481.44 | $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 | $491.23 | $497.69 | $493.00 
Seasonally adjusted................ - -| 478.16 | 479.17 | 479.83} 482.63] 483.97| 486.03] 485.98 | 487.01] 489.40] 490.43] 489.60] 492.75] 491.98 
Constant (1982) dollars............ 271.25 | 272.16] 275.28 | 272.03] 272.51) 269.74| 270.62] 270.89] 271.70) 269.39] 271.46] 275.22| 273.82] 275.88] 274.50 
IMUINIIN Gare cee iaesencsasecsakenteeuenncra ned 736.56 | 743.04 | 756.86 | 743.03] 747.20] 750.98] 751.95| 757.27| 765.60] 769.56| 768.68] 772.18| 764.31] 779.24] 769.44 
672.13 | 702.68 | 732.44 | 704.34] 694.56 | 692.28] 682.82] 702.52| 695.70| 728.62] 728.40| 740.13] 739.04} 737.10] 732.45 
579.63 | 598.21 | 604.45 | 607.36} 607.34| 596.73) 591.71 | 597.72} 588.13] 600.33} 603.43} 598.05] 607.51| 615.41] 610.91 
344.20 | 343.21 343.24 | 344.31 | 344.69) 336.76} 332.61 | 335.61 | 328.38] 333.52] 334.87] 333.36] 338.63] 341.14] 340.15 
Durable goods.................:.:0s00+ | 605.99 623.92) 631.08 | 633.61} 630.09| 615.68] 613.22] 620.20] 607.11] 624.31] 626.36] 617.63] 633.24] 639.32] 633.13 
Lumber and wood products......| 473.06 | 489113} 499.32 | 494.87] 486.01 | 477.92] 473.54) 483.20] 483.99] 497.34] 498.57] 502.66] 509.64] 517.92] 506.35 
Furniture and fixtures................ | 454.99} 469.20) 474.40 | 474.81 476.01 | 464.88) 461.95] 467.15] 457.45] 462.22] 468.99] 481.03] 491.60] 490.30] 477.56 
Stone, clay, and glass 
|e 2 To: | vee ete alee ann ; 606.30} 626.24 | 647.53 | 637.63} 624.13] 613.84] 610.69] 631.53] 638.79 | 665.83] 670.26] 669.82] 676.58} 688.40} 673.80 
Primary metal industries........... } 703.10 | 737.26} 731.71 746.10 | 735.93} 731.37] 716.26} 718.42] 730.08] 731.67] 744.54} 742.57] 743.82 | 766.34] 744.29 
Blast furnaces and basic | 
Steel productS..........ccceseed 851.57 | 911.72} 890.82} 902.72} 890.62] 901.15} 882.20} 884.00} 920.72| 899.54] 919.59] 919.55] 920.10] 958.39] 912.96 
Fabricated metal products........ ; 572.40 | 590.86) 596.83 | 597.68} 596.01 | 581.98] 580.84] 585.73] 567.22 | 589.12) 589.95} 582.22) 595.11 | 598.85} 590.81 
Industrial machinery and | 
EQUIPMENE............ceeceseceeecenenes | 632.76 | 656.21 | 656.15 | 658.14 | 662.44 | 655.94 | 648.49] 651.30} 628.03 | 644.23) 640.71 | 640.77 | 640.00) 648.42] 645.21 
Electronic and other electrical | 
EQUIDMEN.....-.--s-veereeneresseenne-| 553.32 | 567.18 | 575.00) 575.64 | 585.22 | 567.02} 566.40 | 568.97] 554.02 | 559.38 | 570.24) 558.80 | 577.02] 583.21 | 580.16 
Transportation equipment......... | 779.20) 800.73) 819.39) 821.06 | 807.50} 772.51 | 775.22) 789.80 | 765.82 | 804.04 | 799.47) 765.16} 814.72) 808.67 | 816.06 
Motor vehicles and 
CP MNIIOE os cisciniecsactoncaszanan | 814.50 | 834.28| 857.07| 852.98| 826.47] 778.96| 786.66) 808.35] 791.98) 840.08] 839.30] 780.64] 858.98] 844.27] 856.13 
Instruments and related 
oe Ct Spee ners aaa errr | 581.50) 595.96) 602.34 | 607.56 | 621.72) 603.17 | 605.90] 605.40 | 594.96 | 602.48} 602.77/ 605.19 | 606.00] 621.30} 618.12 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 488.15 | 453.57 | 457.08 | 457.43 | 460.88} 454.04 | 454.04) 461.52] 450.30 | 458.59) 463.49| 458.14] 468.41 | 468.82] 466.45 
Nondurable goods... | 840.29) 558.55 | 564.83 | 569.49] 569.98 | 565.79} 560.20) 561.59} 559.15 | 564.21 | 568.63] 569.20] 571.05] 582.82| 578.53 
Food and kindred products....... 506.20 | 521.25| 528.78 | 534.25] 528.74| 520.70] 509.80) 513.54] 510.32) 522.18] 528.55| 528.84] 535.39] 544.74] 543.40 
Tobacco products...... 763.01 | 877.90} 878.12; 895.85} 892.16] 832.26] 831.66} 893.89; 885.53] 906.59] 956.92 | 952.29] 878.19) 885.36) 877.23 
Textile mill products... 442.13) 459.79; 457.06 | 460.94| 462.07 | 459.59] 449.67] 458.06| 444.09 | 454.99] 458.46) 444.57 | 456.74] 459.02| 449.86 
Appare! and other textile 
PWOCINSE  onssansatacnssccenececaxxaconss | 334.50} 351.54] 352.31 | 352.67} 353.25] 349.31) 352.87 | 355.70/ 346.45] 355.88) 357.21 | 349.68 | 350.22 | 350.85| 347.48 
Paper and allied PFODUCAS nn. 689.19} 690.63} 699.92 | 706.20| 705.93] 697.57) 683.10} 687.24] 688.01 | 690.54] 701.35} 708.48] 695.04) 722.46] 714.69 
Printing and publishing..... .| 531.88|} 551.52 | 558.25) 564.93] 564.41] 555.88) 557.78) 565.57| 554.60] 556.08) 557.17 | 563.54 | 568.03; 576.38] 571.09 
Chemicals and allied products... 749.06 | 771.38} 772.82| 778.04) 788.67] 781.28} 778.74| 773.53] 790.34] 783.40 | 782.81 | 790.59] 778.68] 795.89] 789.38 
Petroleum and coal products....| 908.63 | 932.80} 952.02 | 955.89] 952.64 | 987.87 | 957.25] 936.51 | 965.33} 910.31 | 934.36) 953.47 | 954.60 | 955.38] 935.90 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products............02+ 517.08 | 531.99| 537.37| 539.72] 543.84] 544.16) 543.05] 538.15] 529.20} 539.98] 543.97 | 535.20] 544.32) 556.61 | 550.26 
Leather and leather products..... 363.15 | 381.75} 389.44) 390.10| 382.65] 384.67] 373.64] 375.51] 369.17] 370.39} 378.01 | 360.80] 379.85) 375.95) 367.86 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES........2:cccccceeeees 607.20 | 626.09) 638.82] 632.56| 638.06] 632.59] 637.18) 362.70} 641.00) 632.93 | 642.91 | 650.27 | 646.56] 649.42/| 645.42 
WHOLESALE TRADE 558.80 | 585.20| 597.92) 593.28) 596.71 | 589.72} 590.44] 592.04| 607.44] 598.59} 603.99] 611.38) 603.23} 620.36] 603.12 
RETAIL TRADE...00..,.000scscccssnssnseeq 203.61 273.39 | 277.15) 274.85) 278.89) 273.26} 276.05} 276.62} 281.66] 280.69} 283.33] 288.22] 286.85 | 285.70} 283.01 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.........0:e00e+00« | 529.24 | 547.04] 557.78| 549.00) 553.05} 556.20] 567.37/ 564.12) 580.23} 565.78 | 570.15} 581.70) 571.82} 588.30] 569.22 
SERVICES.. 435.86 | 454.86! 464.22| 462.92] 467.16| 464.80| 471.72| 472.05| 476.77| 469.95| 471.99| 478.63 | 474.29| 483.31 | 480.68 


P a 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


{In percent] 
—— eee 60. .0@CQCOOOO lll SS 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


56.2| 59.3] 60.2}; 58.9] 57.1) 55.4) 58.4) 54.8} 55.0} 58.2) 56.4 
59.6] 52.8) 57.2| 58.2 54.2) 57.1] 54.4) 55.2) 57.9} 59.9} 56.8 
59.3} 61.0/ 54.2} 47.7} 60.5} 57.8) 55.1) 52.0) 54.8) 55.1) 54.2 
50.4 55.8} 45.0) 46.6) 44.3) 45.5) 43.5} 45.3) 39.4 = me 


66.1} 64.6] 65.7} 62.2) 57.9] 57.5} 584) 59.1 59.2} 59.3} 59.2 
57.8} 58.5| 55.8} 58.1| 57.9] 57.2} 59.2} 59.8| 59.1; 61.0) 60.6 
63:3 “61.9 56:21) 55.1) 57.9)" (61°5)" 56:4) 544 53:3) 55.7) 53.3 
54.1; 48.6| 49.2} 42.5) 42.4) 40.7; 41.5) 39.0} 36.4 = = 


67.4] 65.0] 62.5} 63.6) 60.5} 59.2} 58.6) 57.9| 59.6} 60.6) 59.9 
59.8} 58.2) 60.3) 56.7) 59.2| 61.8} 60.8) 62.2} 61.2} 62.3) 64.9 
60.6] 62.6] 63.7] 61.5] 55.5} 56.1] 58.6) 54.2} 54.8) 51.8} 54.2 
50.6] 48.6) 45.3| 43.5) 39.4) 37.4) 36.1 - = = = 


67.6| 67.4; 66.0] 64.0] 62.7; 61.9} 62.0) 60.9} 59.3) 60.8} 58.8 
60.2) 58.2} 60.8} 60.8] 61.6] 62.2) 61.3) 63.9} 63.0) 61.3} 60.9 
63.0) 61.8} 59.5} 58.4) 56.8} 55.7} 56.5) 54.2} 53.4) 53.0} 51.8 
47.5| 44.8] 42.4) 39.7 = - = = = = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


1998... 57.4) 51.5} 53.7) 53.3) 43.8) 48.2) 38.2) 51.5) 41.9) 41.5) 41.2) 43.4 


1999... .| 46.9} 44.5} 43.0} 42.3) 50.4) 39.3) 51.5} 39.3) 45.2} 46.3] 53.3) 46.7 
QOOO Ya sepereperescnecteetaban see ame aet chine 44.9) 56.6) 55.5) 46.7) 41.2) 54.8) 53.7; 38.6) 346) 41.5) 43.8) 44.1 
QO Or reeseaesencs tes merecesensareeioons 37.9| 32.4) 41.5) 31.3) 29.4) 33.1) 39.0] 28.3) 37.5} 30.9 - = 
Over 3-month span: 
NOG. csacencesccacousscsannptasnasceacsunaesnenen 59.6] 59.6) 55.9 50.4| 46.7} 37.9} 41.5} 41.5) 41.9 38.2) 36.8) 40.8 
TOGO insscctasrssetversvoresterssoncacurerececeor 41.2} 39.0) 382) 41.8) 40.8) 45.2) 39.0) 45.2) 40.8) 44.9) 46.3] 46.0 
OOO N  rrcece pestsesererncratderecoats series 50.0) 54.0) 52.9) 42.3) 43.0} 48.5) 48.2) 33.6] 28.7) 30.5) 39.0) 35.7 
2 Od itenesesaisnvsacscacneessinsicecscaxsrominns 28.3} 29.4) 24.6] 26.5) 22.4) 246) 21.3) 22.4) 21.0) 22.4 - - 
Over 6-month span: 
1998.. .| 63.2} 54.4) 50.4) 40.4) 445) 40.1) 37.5} 36.4) 349) 40.1) 37.1) 34.2 
1999.. «| 36.0] 38.2) 37.5) 41.2} 36.8) 39.7} 43.0) 41.5] 46.0) 40.4) 46.3) 51.5 
QO QO Foe sever sacs -avacwcesncrstesccsteetecsssaeet 51.5} 44.5) 48.5) 55.1) 43.8) 34.9) 33.5) 346} 30.1) 29.4) 25.0) 27.9 
OOM rt ster sath scvnctcsnbacte-skcteeaeee 26.8] 25.4; 19.9) 20.6) 20.6) 16.2) 15.1) 14.7 ~ ~ - - 


HOSS ty reaceseescccctcen sce pecte serra $4.8) 52.2) 51.8) 46.7) 40.4) 40.1) 38.2) 37.5) 36.4) 346) 35.7} 342 
34.6} 32.4) 36.0} 37.9) 39.0] 40.1) 40.4) 445) 46.0) 449) 44.5 
45.2) 41.2) 37.9) 33.8) 31.3) 31.3) 31.3) 27.6) 25.4) 243] 21.3 
16.9} 15.1 16.9} 14.0 = = - = = - = 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labor forces c.ccccs.scarsasasearcceress 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
EMpPloyed i. csc..csccscscsevscceusstvecenees send 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.0 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
AGUIGUIIN GSS oeecs cs cascscceccsacsscencebact 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries............ 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
UINOMPIOVO. Ko ccccccncscscenccassucsieaeerenc 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Unemployment rate... 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Not in the labor force..........ccsesceseeeeeee 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 

Ee 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Total employMenNt..........ceseseeeeeseeeesseeed 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 
Private Sector ciirc..So laces costae tere cer cconceaced 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 
GOOdS-DIOGUCING!: scccassciencscsessoavcesssceavesss 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 
WARMING oer ce os ca onsentecscctedtetthsceeeeereeness 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 
CONS HUGHONEs.5.-<oespiee pesos nenrsneserenees 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 
MAnUfachiving :n<-cc<ccecsescorcescccerarecssere 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 
SESVICE-DIOGUCING.......:.0-002-csasseecescocreeee 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 
Transportation and public utilities.. 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 
Wholesale tradeé............::sceeee A 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 
FROtAN AGC? ccsccscsssacsscespsoadesclvcesccauses 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,560 
SOIMIG ES cectet ve acescteare ssatassuaa ses sraiansn 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 
GOVEIMMMICN Ei iiacsccescssccescerssncssernanecerssed 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 
Federal.. 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 210 
State.. me 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 
LOGAN cia iscsvesssssdrcssusvess rave cogvenedsans 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Private sector: 

Average Weekly NOULS......2....ccscesceseecesecsseseeeeseeneeeees 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............::.:04] 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.......ccsssesessssscsrseneesetneecseees 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 


Construction: 


Average weekly NOUFS.........::csccscesessceseseeseesteeseeesees 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........:.cccccceees 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........:csseeee4 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 


Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOurs............:ccccsscsseseseeterseseseeee 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..... i 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 §98.21 


Transportation and public utilities: 


Average Weekly NOUIS.......:ccccscceeeeseeeeetseeteeseesteees 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............20:0+4 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOurs...........:006 cont 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........::sesccceed 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOUFS.........::.:sssecseseeseessessseeeeeeee 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). . 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:.:0s0004 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
AVerage! Weekly, NOUIS ccccccccccescscsuceaseoceosrenccssenceere-e 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 547.04 


Services: 
Average weekly NOUrS.............-csscessesccensceneessesseeee 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:esceeee4 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........20:0000: 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1999 


2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
ie | Sept. 2001 
Civillan workarsso. eee a Re ae 143.3) 144.6 146.5! 148.0 149.5} 150.6 152.5| 153.8] 155.6 12 44 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wine Collear WONKGRS Sy caacccsnccssnesccupecitvericasceyeraectcee seccarenees 145.0} 146.3) 148.4) 149.9) 151.5} 152.5} 154.4) 156.0) 157.7 11 11 
Professional specialty and technical............ccscssscsesseeees 143.9} 145.3) 146.7} 148.3) 150.0) 151.3) 153.2} 154.3) 156.7 1.6 4.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.................| 147.3 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 6 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical..............e022) 144.7 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 155.3 156.8 158.8 1.3 4.6 

Blue-collar workers....... 139.5} 140.6} 142.7) 144.1 145.6] 146.5) 148.2} 149.3) 151.1 1.2 3.8 

SONVIGE OCCURATONS «5, sniascasnsvsacaanencnastantesteacatenaanessunenteee 143.1 144.8; 146.0) 147.1 148.5} 150.0} 152.0} 153.3} 155.0 Abt 4.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOUS-PrOGUGING -c<-cossectceesasnducuussiceasmasascwawsoseeiqccemsececenveactse 141.2} 142.5) 144.9) 146.6} 148.0} 148.8; 150.7} 152.2} 153.3 a 3.5 
Manufacturing 142.1 143.6} 146.0} 147.5} 148.7; 149.3) 151.3) 152.6) 153.3 5 3.1 

Service-producing 144.0| 145.3) 147.1 148.4) 150.1 151.1 153.0} 155.4) 156.4 1.3 4.2 

145.1 146.5} 148.0) 149.3) 151.2} 152.4) 154.3) 155.4) 158.1 1.7 4.6 

142.7} 144.3) 145.9) 147.5} 149.0} 150.7} 152.5} 154.6] 156.7 1.4 5:2 

143.4) 145.0) 146.3) 147.7} 149.5) 151.3) 153.2) 155.6} 158.2 lave 5.8 

144.6 145.8 146.5 146.8 149.7 150.6 151.7 152.2 156.1 2.6 4.3 

142.4, 1444) 145.7) 146.1 146.9} 148.3) 150.6) 151.9) 153.8 1.3 47 

143.4] 144.7| 146.6) 148.0} 149.6; 150.7} 152.6] 154.0} 156.0 1.3 4.3 

Private industry WOrkOrs::.-.22:....5dccctess aeanseh eoevsecctvens 143.3 144.6 146.8 148.5 149.9 450.9 153.0 154.5 155.9 9 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...............:scssecseeceseeesesessnees 143.2 144.5 146.5 148.2 149.8 150.9) 153.0 154.4) 156.0 1.0 44 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers.............. 145.6} 146.9) 149.3) 151.1 152.6} 153.6} 155.7} 157.4) 158.7 8 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations...... we 146.0] 147.3} 149.4] 151.3) 152.9] 154.1 156.5} 158.1 159.6 9 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 145.2 146.7) 148.4) 150.7 152.2 153.7 156.3 157.5 159.2 ales 46 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 147.7 149.1 151.1 1287; 154.4 155.3 157.3} 159.4 160.2 Hs) 3.8 
SaAleS OECUDANONS 2 sccc ese resatesucosenoins oxoceneccanso ies exarsuseriecad 144.1 145.3) 148.9 150.3 151.2 151.4 152.3}; 154.5) 155.0 3 2.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 153.4 156.1 157.7 159.5 1.1 4.7 
BUG-CONAN, WOTK GIS 2-3 cornea nen cnctventeb atc dcotasasvssdhesisuccssecrses 139.4} 140.5} 142.6) 144.1 145.5| 146.4 148.2| 149.3) 151.0 11 3.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 139.6; 140.6) 142.3) 144.1 145.8; 146.7; 148.7) 149.7; 151.8 1.4 441 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 139.9} 141.4) 144.0} 145.0; 146.0} 146.8; 148.3) 149.1 150.4 9 3.0 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 134.4) 135.2} 137.5} 138.6) 139.9] 141.1 142.6| 143.9} 145.6 1.2 41 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 143.2| 144.4) 146.4) 148.1 149.4 150.4; 152.2) 153.4) 154.9 1.0 3.7 
SES VICE OCCHDAUOMNS crepe sas vasicerssascsescenacecsonvessseasarrasehpcaesta 141.0} 142.6) 143.9) 145.4) 146.6) 148.1 150.0} 151.3} 152.6 9 4] 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 141.9] 143.1) 145.3] 146.9) 148.4) 149.5) 151.4) 152.7) 154.3 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS- PrOGUGIIG: sccsccescensicecrvescccntesexscndacsaevons-ssesvuccndsdeeneend 1414.1 142.5} 144.8) 146.6) 147.9} 148.8} 150.7) 152.1 153.1 th 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. | 140.5} 141.8] 144.2; 145.9) 147.2| 148.2) 150.1 151.5} 152.5 oe 3.6 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........:ccesceseesceseeseeeeenseseeaeeseeee 143.9} 145.5) 148.1 150.1 151.3} 151.9] 154.5) 156.5) 156.8 D 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:c::ccsescesseseeseeseens 142.5) 143.9] 146.5} 148.4) 149.6; 150.5} 153.0} 155.0; 155.3 a 3.8 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........csceceseesereeseteeseeeeseeseaeseeeened 139.4, 140.7) 142.8) 144.4) 145.8] 146.8; 148.2) 149.3} 150.8 1.0 3.4 
CHAS OURO HON) oct cesses svardnenesectesvecrvesersessstoscoscacareecansonsatell 137.9} 138.7; 140.8) 143.2) 145.1 146.7} 148.2| 150.3) 151.7 9 4.5 
Manufacturing..........- 142.4 143.6} 146.0) 147.5} 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6) 152.2 ES) 3.1 
White-collar occupations...... 144.3} 145.8) 148.2) 150.2; 151.4) 151.5) 154.2) 156.0} 156.0 0 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 142.5; 143.8] 146.2} 148.2) 149.3) 149.7) 152.2) 154.0) 153.8 = 3.0 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS...........:cccceeseeesseeeeseneernecenereesens 140.5 142.1 144.4 145.6 146.7 147.8 149.1 150.0 151.3 9 3.1 
PHO ADISS srareyaccdosts euecsssnch rescue ctvecthcsvesvinsdsssdinvesscevsnacasveseH 142.3} 144.0; 146.5) 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 151.8) 153.1 154.0 6 3.1 
INOINGEIT INOS ctrac, sacereceteesesvereversexeess sasyassuiasdcssesexaynonestezes 141.5] 142.8} 144.9} 146.0} 147.5) 147.7} 150.4) 151.6) 152.0 3 Sul 
ServiCS Or OGUCHa Gar ceecrecssaussaesecatansvsnssansnteesuercronsase-ssewasaaas 144.1 145.3) 147.4; 149.1 150.6} 151.7) 153.8) 155.3) 156.9 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............:cscsseeerersereeseeed 144.6 145.9 147.7 149.4 151.1 152.2 154.6 156.0 157.8 1:2 4.4 
White-collar occupations............. 145.8] 147.0/ 149.3) 151.0) 152.6) 153.7} 155.8; 157.4; 159.0 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 147.0} 148.3) 150.3) 152.1 153.9} 155.1 157.5) 159.1 160.9 1.1 4.5 
Blue-collar occupations........ 139.1 139.8; 141.8) 143.1 144.5} 145.3) 147.7) 148.7) 150.9 1.5 4.4 
Service occupations... 140.8) 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3; 147.9] 149.6] 150.8) 152.2 9 4.0 
Transportation and public UtilitieS...........:secssreeseeereneed 141.8 142.3 143.9 145.7 147.4 148.3 150.5 152.4 153:5) =f 41 
MANS POMAUOM se ecessvesexences-ccesesessstucedsardrsessvnceeneaeeassvdeccey 138.7| 139.5| 140.4 141.8} 142.8) 143.9) 145.4) 146.9} 148.2 9 3.8 
PU lic WNC So2s geese csate cancucy-msevsasuesnsadssescenanaeacsaaterecinents 145.7| 146.1 148.6} 150.9) 153.5) 154.1 157.3) 159.8) 160.7 6 4.7 
Communications... 146.1 146.0) 148.4] 150.9} 153.9} 154.7) 158.3) 161.1 162.8 11 5.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SEriCeS.............1-eeseeseees 145.1 146.1 148.9) 151.0) 152.9) 153.4) 156.0} 158.1 158.1 0 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade..........ccccsccsceeeseeeeteeseneeeneeateee 142.2| 143.5] 145.6] 147.3} 148.3} 149.4) 151.0) 152.6] 153.7 fh 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS.........+.s:seseeeseserereteeeteese 142.8; 144.3) 146.4) 148.1 149.6} 150.6} 152.6} 153.9) 155.4 1.0 3.9 
Wholesale trade: ceeccc.vecsccsteecv-secvaceassncesacsrescsecdosacidensesa 146.3; 148.5) 150.0) 151.8) 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8) 158.6 45) 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations.... ) 145.8 147.4 149.6 151.1 152.7 154.9 156.9 158.5 160.0 9 4.8 
Retallitvad@tccrcnieccncorrenccanasrsrets | 140.0] 140.7) 143.2] 144.8} 146.2} 146.6) 148.7) 149.7| 150.9 8 3.2 
General merchandise stores. 137.2 138.3} 139.7} 141.0 142.2} 144.4) 147.3) 149.4) 149.7 2 5.3 
FOOG STONES 5s scececsceseecfontacncepeisetsecteasestivsmassaeeenednnacans-d 137.0} 138.1 140.1 142.5} 143.4) 144.5] 146.1 148.2| 149.7 1.0 44 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 2001 
| jhe 
Finance, insurance, and real estate........ccceesecseeeees 147.6 148.3 152.0 153.1 155.2 15527, 157.9]  159:5 160.9 0.9 3:7 
Excluding sales occupations i51.0 151.6 154.2 15535) 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 1.0 4.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 1.6 5.8 
ISUPETICE vcceccccacecdysrsene tose cssieccacdistesecsasdsessesavevesss-cusseectce 144.5 145.8 149.9} 151.3 154.8; 155.2 157.6} 159.3 159.9 4 3:3 
SGIVICES: sree. sacsssnauececdcazerts cfesesseeisvineck scsccneomntureeestsnuenaend 146.1 147.6 149.4) 151.2 152.9} 154.1 156.5| 157.8 160.0 1.4 4.6 
BUSINGSS'SEIVICE Sac ceccreentcscsecr temeresseaeeaseat ; 150.7 151.9 154.2 156.3 157.5| 158.4) 160.5 163.0 165.2 1.3 4.9 
Health SOIVICESs iecnsseceescsscspisscrsbectstscouceonnves .| 142.6 144.2 145.8; 147.5) 149.0} 150.6 15247; 154.7 156.8 1.4 62) 
Hospitals.......... fe 143.0 144.6 145.8 147.5 149.2 151.1 15325 155.9 158.4 1.6 6.2 
Educational! SrviGeS.c.scczc0..cscaevsevesessssepnvccieeencsecesszeeserst 152.2 153.0 154.0 154.9} 158.8} 159.9} 162.3 162.6) 166.4 2.3 4.8 
Colleges and UniIVErSIES:..c1..ssc.-cscessencesesseiscscasessnnees 152.6 153.3 154.6 155:5 158.6 159.2 162.2 162.6 166.2 2.2 4.8 
NO Wim a@nutaCturin Gtrecceccccuercasa<sessacenececasduceseeteyasenceceusnsnen 143.4) 144.5) 146.7/ 148.4) 150.0) 151.1 153.1 154.7| 156.3 1.0 4.2 
White=collar WOrkers ccc vcccsrsccebesserstessscesrsstenszecsexcsrataceas 145.6) 146.9 149.2 151.0 152.6 153.7 155.8} 157.5} 159.0 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS.........:ccseeeeeteeseeteetees 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 11 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations......... | 138.0 138.7 140.6 142.3 143.9 144.8 146.9 148.1 150.2 1.4 4.4 
Service occupations................ 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.1 146.3 147.8 149.5 150.7 152.1 9 4.0 
State and local government WOFkelS............:csceseeseeseeseeeeees 143.1 144.6 145.5 145.9 147.8 148.9 150.3 151.2 154.3 ei 4.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collan WOrke@rsiscccsrsscerecesves.cocrseevnccccsavvoteansvovasescessvtyas 142.6| 144.0 144.9} 145.3) 147.3) | 148.3 149.5} 150.4) 153.7 2.2 4.3 
Professional specialty and technical............cccssccceeeseeeees 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 2.4 4.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 1.8 4.8 
Administrative support, including clerical «| 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 car é 4.0 

Blue-Collar WOlKOIS! sctitccccccceveterescsuosecovesnavestetceetecenssecctesv7oy 140.9 142.5 143.7 144.2 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.0 151.5 lev? 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SORVICOS asassecesiseicsnsscannansaranadsabrnapnussceabiysetoncopcisaniornsnstcnanaens 143.2 144.5 145.2 145.5 148.0 148.9 149.9 150.6 154.4 25 4.3 
Servicesiexcludingischoolsy.....-..0t-..a sens 142.6) 143.8) 145.2] 145.8) 147.6) 148.8; 150.1] 151.9} 154.5 er; 4.7 
Health SOnvicesic.icccisccsnsse cacecsuctcctias sores sapere ccxerssnaseel 144.2 145.8) 147.3) 147.9} 150.0 151.6 152.1 154.4} 157.1 eé 47 
Hospitals .| 144.8] 146.3] 147.9] 148.4) 150.7; 152.0 152.2 154.7 157.4 ied 4.4 
Educational: Services: srres.rcccs-teeeetctassosetee ntreevesest eect) 143.1 144.4) 145.0) 145.2} 147.9} 148.7) 149.6) 150.1 154.1 250 4.2 
SGHOOMS sissssccztvaresseausecherssuuassasiect sicxsescacttrencostescnenvel 143.5] 144.7; 145.3} 145.5} 148.2} 149.0) 149.9} 150.5 154.4 2.6 4.2 
Elementary and S€CONGALY............ccescsececsteesseensees 142.9 144.1 144.5 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 2.6 3:7 
Colleges and universities........ 144.8 146.5 147.4 147.6 150.5 151.7 153.7 154.3}9.0153.8 3.0 5.6 
Public administration? .....ccccccccssssssssssssssssssssssssssscsssssssecee 142.4 146.9 151.9 4.7 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of * Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and __ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
| | [ L Sept. 2001 
Civilian workers -..s eee ae. ee 141.3 142.5 144.0] 145.4] 147.0 147.9| 149.5] 150.8] 152.3 1.0 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WY RRG=COM AE WORKONS. 2. <5 neveecos casnoshhascyoncessbitasvcavstvirasanctuans 143.3} 144.6) 146.2) 147.6] 149.2) 150.2) 151.7) 153.1 154.5 9 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical.............cc:ccccscscseeeees 142.6 144.0 144.9| 146.4) 148.3 149.6 151.1 152.-) 154.2 1.4 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.................) 145.9] 147.2) 148.6] 149.9] 151.6] 152.4; 154.0] 155.8] 156.7 6 3.4 
Administrative support, including clerical.. -4 142.3 143.5 145.5 146.9 148.5 149.6 151.6 162.7, 154.6 1.2 41 

Blue-collar WOrkeTS. .......ccceseeeseeeeseeeeeees aerebet con sroee oreo 137.0| 137.9} 139.2} 140.6] 142.0) 142.9} 144.7| 146.0} 147.6 ded 3.9 

DOEVICR OCEUPBTONS .cccsacasca van cascseaitenucicsasecauasdauhsasesuctaasanl 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 1Sme2 1.0 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS=POGUICTAG Saas. ans cesrvseececesnnecencssbenssunssectcvsenesacarencsecel 138.6; 139.7; 141.3) 143.0} 144.3; 145.3) 147.0; 147,6| 149.5 6 3.6 
Man URAGtang ir ci5.nscesccccecnsesses-sskeeeosren ase | 140.2) 141.5} 142.9) 144.4) 145.7; 146.5} 148.5} 150.0/ 150.7 5 3.9 

Service-producing 142.3} 143.5! 145.0) 146.3) 148.0| 148.9) 150.5) 151.7) 153.4 11 3.6 
SSOLVICES pieces stecens caceanstis ceaeesece scene case n neste eRe tea 144.4 145.5| 146.6} 147.9} 149.9} 151.0) 152.6] 153.6] 156.2 ez/ 4.2 

Health services 140.9} 142.5) 143.8; 145.3] 146.7; 148.3) 149.8; 151.8] 153.7 1.3 4.8 
ESSE IS 5 2 cs npiedanen eunnsienvennces vsinctay stnnxanpysbeussaseavnenneonieny 140.1 141.6 142.6 143.8 145.6 147.3 148.8 1Sik2 15:5 1.5 5.4 
Educational: Senos asics secsiatcieniietesccstacaatevensetassneeeascel 143.7; 144.7| 145.3] 145.6) 148.9) 149.6} 150.5} 151.0) 154.6 2.4 3.8 
Pie MENON enh 139.5] 141.5) 142.5} 142.9] 144.6; 146.1] 147.6; 148.7) 150.3 fet 3.9 
INORIMANUPACHNTING 5c scsce-seqnencecescorcsvedseestaaduensedcasdeenccctaacvecve 141.5 142.6 144.2 145.5 147.2 148.1 149.7 149.7| 152.6 les) 3.7 
Private WiGUSITy WOIKONS .o ooo. e 6 ooo a ccentarecet=cecaancneresvsanens 141.0 142.2 143.9 145.4| 146.8] 147.7 149.4) 150.9] 152.1 8 3.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.............sccecseceseceseesesecnseeeeese 140.8} 142.0) 143.5} 145.1 146.5} 147.6] 149.5} 150.8) 152.2 £) 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WIT HO-CONAT WORKONS ch. occa cenesciecsnctnncnetncrvasereeeerocrenenears 143.5} 144.8) 146.6) 148.3} 149.7; 150.6) 152.3) 153.8| 154.8 nif 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........s:ssseetscesetseesceeenes 143.9| 145.2} 146.7; 148.5) 149.9) 151.1 153.0} 154.4) 155.7 8 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 142.6 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 152.1 153.2 154.8 1.0 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 146.4 147.6 149.2 150.7); 152.3 153.0 154.7 156.5 157.2 4 3.2 
AICS OCCUPAHONS 5, oases nos hese-crersanecotheosetecpnenestreenccatens 142.4 143.3} 146.7} 147.9) 149.0} 148.7; 149.2} 151.5} 151.2 -.2 5: 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...|. 142.7 143.8 146.0 147.5} 149.1 150.1 162.3} 153.6 155.3 11 4.2 
Bhtt0=Colar WOMOTS 5 ccaaeeeteac-nczsazsvere tie paeusatencbonssox vosshensse4 136.8] 137.7) 139.1 140.5} 141.9) 142.8) 144.6) 145.9) 147.5 1.1 3.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 136.7 137.5 138.9 140.6; 142.0 142.8 144.6] 145.7] 147.7 1.4 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. 138.3 139.5] 140.7 141.6] 142.9) 143.7 145.6) 146.9 148.1 8 3.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations............. 131.9 132.7 134.1 135.2 136.5} 137.6) 139.5 140.7; 142.1 1.0 41 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 139.4| 140.4 141.8 143.6 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8] 151.0 8 41 
Servi: GECUPAtONS a eects oat sterncnn-seeccvactancedcaasssvecensonoces 138.0} 139.6} 141.0} 142.5} 143.5} 144.9} 146.4) 147.5) 148.7 8 3.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 139.3] 140.4] 142.1) 143.7) 145.0] 146.0) 147.7} 149.0) 150.3 9 3.7 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 138.5} 139.7) 141.3) 143.0) 144.3) 145.2) 147.0) 148.6) 149.5 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. ) 137.8} 138.9; 140.5) 142.1 143.4) 144.6) 146.3) 147.8) 148.7 6 3.7 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.........cccscsssesseccsceseseeseseesteessens 141.7| 143.0) 145.0) 146.8) 147.9; 148.7); 150.5) 152.3) 152.6 ae, 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:cseseseeseeeerereesens 140.1 141.3) 143.2) 144.9) 146.0) 147.2; 148.9) 150.5) 150.8 oy 3.3 
Blue-collar occupations........ | 136.6} 137.6} 139.0) 140.5) 142.0) 143.1 144.7; 146.1 147.4 9 3.8 
Construction... «| 133.0! 133.6] 136.0] 138.0} 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9} 145.1 8 4] 
Manufacturing..........-++- w| 140.2} 141.5} 142.9) 144.4) 145.7) 146.5) 148.5); 150.0) 150.7 5 3.4 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS..........:eccessesceresceseecsecetseeseseey 142.7; 144.0] 145.8) 147.7) 148.7; 149.2) 151.1 152.7) 152.8 al 2.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS.........:.:ccessseeseeseersrnereed 140.8; 142.0| 143.7/ 145.6) 146.6| 147.5| 149.9) 150.5) 150.5 0 CE 
Blue-collar occupations........ | 138.4) 139.7} 140.8] 142.0) 143.4) 1446) 146.4) 147.8) 149.1 9 4.0 
Durables.......... ) 140.4) 141.8} 143.0) 144.7) 146.1 147.3; 149.0) 150.5) 151.5 ell 3.7 
NONI AD IGS 2.25 50cretee sia weeeseppressesvenstaaosetucrneciorieanticcravel 139.7; 140.9) 142.7) 143.9) 145.0) 145.4) 147.5} 149.0} 149.3 2 3.0 
SIVICE=POGUCINGsinceccnsaveceressreaceodsissncssnannvaevaeesseesnoesaevensous 142.1 143.3) 145.0) 146.5) 147.9] 148.9] 150.5) 151.9) 153.2 9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 142.6| 143.8) 145.3] 146.9] 148.3) 149.4; 151.3) 152.6) 154.2 1.0 4.0 
White-collar occupations.......... | 143.8] 145.0] 146.9] 148.5} 150.0) 150.9) 152.5) 154.0; 155.2 8 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS...........seseeseeeeeereereeseneed 145.1 146.4 147.8 149.6 151.2 152.3 154.3 155.6 157.2 1.0 4.0 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS........::.cersesesesscseeseneeneerenneeseeseey 137.0} 137.8) 139.1 140.3} 141.6) 142.2) 144.3) 145.3) 147.5 1S 4.2 
Service occupations | 138.0) 139.6} 141.4 142.5) 143.5) 144.8) 146.1 147.2) 148.4 8 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities.............. | 187.5] 137.9} 138.5} 140.0} 141.3} 142.3) 143.7] 145.7) 146.7 lf 3.8 
Transportation. ......:.cccccceeee | 184.4) 134.9) 134.9) 136.2) 137.4) 138.6} 139.8} 141.6) 142.6 7 3.8 
PUB MGA ENTS 2. csensyacere etsy an cenzccaastatwersssnceeh-anntonvanestavenses 141.5} 141.8) 143.2] 144.9) 146.4) 147.1 148.7} 151.0) 152.0 v0 3.8 
COMMUNICATIONS....:.--.-<ceccesensesnecsvesaenssssannassssersesstneer 141.9| 142.2| 143.4) 145.0] 146.7) 147.4) 149.2) 151.8) 153.3 1.0 4.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SEIVICES............s:seceseseees 140.9) 141.3) 143.0} 144.7] 145.9) 146.6} 148.1 149.9) 150.4 3 3.1 
Wholesale and retail trade........ccccccccscneeseesteteretseneeees 140.7; 142.0] 143.8} 145.5} 146.4); 147.4; 148.4) 150.1 150.6 3 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 141.8] 143.3) 145.2} 146.8] 148.2) 149.0) 150.7} 151.9) 153.1 8 33 
Wholesale trade...........:..-0+ 144.3} 146.5! 147.4) 149.4] 149.6} 151.6) 151.6) 154.5) 154.1 -.3 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. wi 1448 146.4 147.9 149.7 151:3 153.2 154.9 156.5 157.4 6 4.0 
Retail ade. cicecececccvescsvansnswecessusanucnncsudsvancaessseyreqcveneiaed 138.9; 139.6] 142.1 143.5) 144.8] 145.2} 146.9) 147.8) 148.8 a7) 2.8 
General merchandise Stores. .............seccesceeeeesseseeeeeeees 135.6 136.7 137.8 138.5 139.7 142.2 143.8 145.5 145.7 at 4.3 
FOO StOMOS. .cec.ecsnssicsovecssonsonsssonnodenssvontenenvoatssseczanonsee 133.9] 134.9) 136.7} 139.5} 140.2) 141.6] 143.3) 144.5) 145.7 8 3.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
i 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2001 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........ccccseeseeeeees 144.5 145.2 148.7 149.5 USiey, 151.7 153.9 154.6 155.8 0.8 2.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........::csesceseeererrereseenees 147.5 148.0 150.2 151.5) 153.3 154.1 156.6 157.6 159.1 1.0 3.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 159.2 159.6 162.0 163.3 165.0 165.7 169.4 170.8 173.2 1.4 5.0 
IMSUP ANCE Sccescsaceseascvasgassexscvseecececeredccseevsescrscotees ccopstvond 140.2) 141.5 145.5} 146.6; 150.7) 150.8; 152.4) 153.3) 153.6 oe 1.9 
Services | 144.5 146.0 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.8 153.8 155.0 1ST 1.4 4.3 
BUSINESS SETVICES. coccecearssscanccpeeszncenceepriscecaetonernscaacrere 148.5 149.8 152.0 154.1 155.3 156.0 158.2 160.8 162.8 1.2 4.8 
Health services... 140.6) 142.2} 143.5 145.3) 146.6) 148.1 149.8; 151.8) 153.6 1.2 48 
HoSpitalssitossccrste-cissetrecesatccserureennessssscavireseateresscaces ea 139.3; 140.9) 141.8] 143.3) 144.9} 146.8/ 148.5) 151.0} 153.3 1.5 5.8 
Eduicational'SenviCeSsccesccrscscceusssarseroctsesereorercescennesnctaad 147.5 148.2 148.9 149.6 153.4) 154.3 155.4 156.1 159.6 2.2 4.0 
Colleges and univerSities.............:ccsccccsesessecsseeseeeseees 147.2} 147.9} 148.9) 149.4) 152.5; 152.9) 154.1 155.0} 158.4 2.2 3.9 
NOMMARNULACTUNING:. cccsesaccsssscec<ccervescedracesesurecveresexeactreteese 141.0} 142.1 143.9} 145.5) 146.9] 147.9) 149.5} 150.9] 152.2 9 3.6 
White-collar WOrkeYS........cccccccereeseesseereersees meer ac Ks) 144.7 146.5 148.2 149.6 150.6 152.3 153.8 155.0 8 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. | 144.6 145.9 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.9 153.9 155.3 156.9 1.0 41 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS sc--.vccaccvavesveqvsevcnvsecrcvsesvacseetevar 1521 135.8 137.4 138.9 140.3 140.9 142.8 143.9 145.8 1.3 3.9 
SELVICELOCCUDALIONS . secccanesxedeccyanart<carcesvaaaererseverecseees 137.9] 139.5] 140.9) 142.4] 143.4) 144.7) 146.0) 147.1 148.2 oe, 3.3 
State and local government WOFKESS..........2022c00eeeeeecee eee 142.2 143.5 144.3 144.7 147.2 148.3 150.2 151.2 154.3 1.9 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKePS.......:ccssceecesceeeeseseseeeeeseeeeee wal) 142s 143.4 144.1 144.5 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 152.7 1.9 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical dl) ees 143.6 144.3 144.7 147.4| 148.2 149.1 149.8 153.0 2.1 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...............:..++4 142.7) 144.3) 144.9} 145.1 147.3] 148.8} 150.1 151.5] 153.9 1.6 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical..............seeee 139.6 141.7 142.4 143.0 145.0 146.2 147.0 147.6 149.8 1.5 3.3 

Blue-Collar WOrkGnsictcccetnssesvec-ssceresetcccvensrautescccapccuonecexccocos 139.4) 140.7 141.5 142.1 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 1.8 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SONVICOS scsssssscesacsccsestcacdvonscenesossnesessastecssasvasstessurcsecsstsvercead 142.9} 144.0} 144.6} 144.9) 147.9) 148.7) 149.5} 150.2} 153.7 2.3 3.9 
Services excluding SCHOOIS A a ee ee 142.1 143.2 144.3 144.8 146.7 147.9 149.1 150.7 153.2 1.7 4.4 
Health services 142.8) 144.2 145.3] 145.7) 147.7 149.3) 149.9! 151.9 154.2 1.5 4.4 
Hospitals 142.8) 1441 145.3] 145.6} 147.7} 149.2} 149.5) 151.8) 154.2 1.6 44 
Educational services.. | 142.9] 144.0} 144.5} 144.8; 148.0} 148.7; 149.5) 150.0) 153.6 2.4 3.8 
SONOS ices ccassnsewesitetioiscxcccucsarvenntdacnvoneaxctnc¥enisracenisteged 143.1 144.2 144.7 144.9 148.1 148.9 149.7 150.2 153.8 2.4 3.8 
Elementary and SCCONALY..........:cscesceseseesseseeseeens 143.1 144.1 144.5) 1446) 147.9; 148.5} 149.0) 149.5} 152.8 2.2 3.3 
Colleges and universities. .............-csssssseseseesesereereee 142.6 144.4 144.9) 145.6) 148.3 149.5 151.4 151.8 156.5 3.1 5.5 

5 ah oe) 1D 

PUDIG:aGrmimiSW avons. cccceestrs-ssccesseeeeteeecccseaeencarescsdescaereeet 139.5 141.5 142.5} 142.9 144.6 146.1 147.6 148.7 450.3 14 3.9 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100) 
1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
T 
; 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
| I Sept. 
T i al al on 
Private INGUStry WOMKGLSicrrnrcscecssssecdsascesstsdevsceescentecsccckesscears 148.6} 150.2; 153.8} 155.7| 157.5) 158.6] 161.5] 163.2} 165.2 pre 4.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White=collal: WONKOIS. .cr.scacosasneces tases seesvotenareereteer ister eR dees 151.0; 152.5} 156.3) 158.5} 160.4) 161.5} 165.2] 167.4] 169.5 1.3 H/ 
Blue-Collar workers acc -cd-s-2c.:-accsesapeneesssutensssdeqeeemesaceseeonet 144.8 146.2 150.0 151.6 153.1 154.1 155.7 156.7 158.3 1.3 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing ehcasssvenemesenfoessakierctertevarsssreetaretvereseaicrrr are 146.3; 148.2} 152.3) 154.2) 155.7) 156.2| 158.5] 159.6] 160.8 8 3.3 
Service-producing «| 149.4) 150.7) 154.0] 156.0} 157.9) 159.4) 162.6] 164.6] 167.1 1S 5.8 
Manufacturing... daasdaaesvdusueuettessscey cainevetineasiike a 154.9 154.8 157.1 157.9 158.5 4 2.3 
Nonmanufacturing 167.4 15 5.9 
; : 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


——————————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 2001 
ue alt = - 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WIM OM oases ss wcscccxnsspsaneavaih aunvasce nse sakapencsastnaceacectusosagcanuexcskceecrvess 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 1.0 3.4 
Goods-producing 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 9 2.6 
Service-producing.. 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 1512 1.1 41 
Manufacturing........ | 189.1) 141.0) 144.5) 145.4] 147.1] 147.4] 147.9] 148.8] 149.9 7 1.9 
PMCIEMREATUT ACR ORTINEE ncn ecsicincsishengseceeleerFanieseccecincei 140.3) 140.8) 141.7) 143.4| 145.0] 146.2) 147.3) 149.4] 151.1 14 4.2 

Nonunion = 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 9 41 
Goods-producing... wi 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 6 3.8 
SERVICE POGUGIAG Eg ccracasscscacccavevusncaxe szacvesnerccenexecvsassaseerseren 144.4 145.7 148.0 149.6 Owe 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 1.0 4.2 
AGATE AC HI UNNG, oe oo nas cnc seco pcnacoon su eassvavsctssneomrartnencucaeeeeee 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 5 3.5 
Nonmanufacturing 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast.. i 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 1.0 4.0 

SOUR as cana cusetusscsssnsayseesacaieasone e 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 8 4.0 

Midwest (formerly North Central)...........cc:ccsccsssessceseeseeeseenees | 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 162.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 9 3.4 

NI asst sean sarees aan aa me eae et ced aah Semen seam cs enna 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 1.0 4.5 

Workers, by area size’ 
IMGHODONTAI BIC AS. 5io0 fo races cn curses venteseceeaseesnauecVoasrisvnenmiennteey 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 9 3.9 
QT BIC AS ca courts cos eennces reabenenicn suaeveucrventbasstaxvancassteucses 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 la 4.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

PFO Was oes scdenacuuincneeanntehoid- Sho owcabessbuxnetenyenecnbeavusceneevsvaxaronesoseaxened 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 1.0 3.6 
GOES OGNICHNG cco seen een eas Soe r ite eoncvsncesesepizeccvanensanverasteset 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 8 3.6 
Service-producing. 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 1.2 3.8 
Manufacturing... a) | teee8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 8 3.7 
PRC WNT RONNMUET NC IADN UN ots ere dstense naa meena nn cerabnaanennnannesu ssn 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 1.1 3.7 

USER NON Eee anc ott ete aa ea acts addins Sha cumas aa tescamsaarceusan as osher 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 8 3.6 
Goods-producing... 140.0 1414.1 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 Be) 3.6 
Service-producing. ec 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 154.1 9 3.6 
DIETING gaat eepnrpiae nes eke eneu anna annasnneceecsanaiysnenssersanera 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 1522 4 3.4 
DENI SIMIT RM MING so ncassisescecay oor ssencancivnensnutinanstaavesscconaduacessnal 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 153.3 9 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 9 3.6 
140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 6 3.4 
142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 9 3.4 
141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 9 41 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas... 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 151.2 152.4 8 3.6 
Other areas i 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 6 3.5 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 | 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in O00's).........2....c0eeceeeeseeeeeceeeee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
5 Oa Ae cag roca aarp 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance... oe 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan................::seeeseeeeeeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunch tim@ye...-sese-nrceens ceecccsscs-t-ctvactwscsesseom i0 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 ey Es 
Average minutes per day.............eeeeseeeseeeeerenees - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 = = 
Paidinestitime-cer.cste-serce=" 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 Ms = 
Average minutes per day.. es - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 fs 
Paid funeral leave................ oe - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE..........2.:ccceeeeeereeee - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3:3 3.0 3.3 37 
PaiCiNOlGAYS ieee ccecscetc tone cans tiatnetensecoterweeesecseacey 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVErFagGe GayS POF YEAM.......-----seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Raid persomallilSaVve:.:-2..-maetees,-2rsee ene. tee ntoet 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year me - 3.8 3.6 3:7 aS 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paid vacations. .......1.:.:.-.00-< my 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paldisickleaved sn: cseremsesetetoeemecs sarees aes reess 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.............cecceeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeed = - - - 33 37 37 60 = - 
Unpaid paternity leave.. - - - - 16 18 26 53 a ial 
Wrpaid fanny lOAVO:. 5. o.sscscztenyeceseconessacissexesscees 2 = “ z) = A ud wa 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................-.:06 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 a7. 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 4 
HIOMOWNOAIN GANG: <owecssvectssasersaesenccastsuuvoceeoessdecd - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities.. Ys 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PPV SICBE ONIN tos crave centnenceutens we -uetredvese naan eveeN - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOlf COVOACS sinc cere secretes siete oer cerns a 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.................02:see - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage as 46 $1 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVETAGe MONINY CONIIDULION............seeeeeeeeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans................10eeeeees 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
IMSUPANCOlececc tev s7-se-scnseee 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 HG 74 
Survivor income benefits... x - - - 10 8 7 5 =f 6 
Retiree protection available..................ceeeeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
WISUCATICR IANS: vr cnicesienncrtvadene ainacieanteeucnsactreedd 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INGUTANCO | PlAMS! <<: sesav cas cacscsesscasascnevscevonwaceveaneaaced 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 — a, 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = me = = = ee ra a 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: | 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........ccecceeeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................ccccceseeeeeeeeed 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula oe 53) 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 S77 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements - - = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plansicicssc.cese-va.cteeseene suse secese ch - - = 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *... - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.................0c0ceecsseeeeees = a = ss 5 7 
‘| 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 


? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
SN INA UREA SUIS EAA UU ELUTE LP ACMA AeA dy Lie yal AAAS IMEI AAS 


hem | Small private establishments State and local governments 
| 1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 I 1992 1994 
7 
Scope of survey (in Q00's)...........s.sccsesessssseccessenee 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With medical care............ Eksecs : 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance........ : 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...................csseseseeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
SiG OR MUNG =<. Seracn wees atatesscascansseeetceceueeseet 8 9 - - 17 11 10 = 
Average minutes por days. ........cesse:scceesssssacceess 37 37 - - 34 36 34 = 
Paid rest time:....042....000 en 48 49 - = 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day....... nate 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = 
Paiditiperahleave ssc... ccc. <cstauetes~ssaneceno mane 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average dayS per OCCUITENCE.............2.ceeeeeeeeees 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 aoe 
PANG. NONGAYS: <5; <caccssccavrceuv beeen some Seoemeere eta 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’ ...............sescecesceeeseeccees 9:5 9.2 75 76 10.9 13.6 14.2 Wis 
Paid personal leave....... 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year. 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 ay 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacations.............. 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
PSIG SUC SEW Goes cance pate Ro Oot oe 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
RUN POIGHO BN GS ecca cok caa sa cacncaceacccasnaetatyeactcarerec 17 18 = = 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity l6aVve sci. cb- hee. cccbsetusteracveteease 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid itamily lGaves..<o.:c-seas-neaewscacuvepeaetessnchesec - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............-....00006+ 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FHORTND THOCINEN CONG soos vscsssensetc cies voc eeva sess eeu cscs) 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities: 20.5 .cc.-22.<clscdeecs-sancadeed 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physical @xainti: ccct.-rcve-xastvsases doszcusteseeeoc ats 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COVOT AGS Sooo oaoe cassesarvencnsceneterssriteesssaecnae=aaveu 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution..............:::cceeee eee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
ANA COVCTAGOs<ncce~ «cence veneysvowvenaceae ra -tcewtnecaes 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution.. $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
iNSUraNCe...........- 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... 7 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.....................2ccceee eee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
ASUTANCE PIANG: <2. c22sacaschcceycapenestzanenaerscanczestsa ay 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISUREIICS NANG oa 52a ase sicccectoncansceniticeenactasscwsarers 6 26 26 é: 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans °.............. ue = 2 29 a a _ = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........2.:0:seseeee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available.................- a 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. 2 af 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula...............222e2sereee+ee004 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 ~ 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements ile? 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans... 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °..........::::csecseeeeeeeeees 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ............:cececeeereeeeeeeee & a = 7 = zi al a 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously  * Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _ flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure + ze 


1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May’ | June” | July’ | Aug.” | Sept.?| Oct.’ | Nov.” | Dec.” 
1 + a 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in Period..........cseeceeeeereeee il? 39 0 0 1 2 6 2 5 3 6 5 7/ 0 2 

In effect during period... eee 21 40 1 1 2 4 7 4 8 6 8 10 12 3 3 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 73 394 0 me) 17.0 5.7 26.7 136.9 11.4 7.2 99.2 17.8 60.3 0) 8.7 

In effect during period (in thousands). 80 397 3.0 3.0 20.0 20.0) 29.7 141.3 150.8 146.9 237.2 167.8 211.6 4.5 10.3 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)............-..:2-+--4 1,995) 20,419 63.0 60.0] 298.0} 327.6) 272.2) 3,095.3} 3,134.0} 2,804.4) 4,186.6} 3,029.3) 3,088.6 64.5 58.9 


Percent of estimated working time’... i : é () x i A ; A Z 13 A nila 2) a 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" "Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


° = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Series 


1999 2000 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


All items. 
All items (1967 = 100) 


166.6 172.2) 174.0) 1741 174.0) 175.1 175.8; 176.2) 176.9] 177.7) 178.0) 177.5) 177.5) 178.3) 177.7 
499.0 515.8} 521.2} 521.5} 521.1 524.5} 526.7) 528.0) 529.9) 532.2} 533.3} 531.6] 531.8; 534.0} 532.2 
164.6 168.4 169.6} 169.5} 170.5} 171.4) 171.8) 172.2) 172.4) 172.9} 173.4) 174.0} 174.4] 174.6] 175.3 
164.1 167.8} 169.1 168.9} 170:0} 170.9} 171.3) 171.7) 171.9) 172.5} 173:0) 173:5) 17319) 174.1 174.9 
164.2 167.9} 169.1 168.8) 170.2) 171.3) 171.8) 172.0) 172.2) 172.8) 173.3) 173.9} 174.2} 174.3} 175.2 


Cereals and bakery Products. .............ccccseseseeeeees 185.0 188.3} 190.1) 189.0) 190.7} 191.1; 191.9} 191.9} 192.5) 193.2; 194.2} 194.9} 195.9] 195.1} 195.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd @QQS. ..........ccceeeseeeeoeee 147.9 154.5} 156.8} 155.5} 156.6] 158.0) 159.5) 160.1 160.7) 160.8} 161.7} 162.3} 162.4) 162.4) 163.5 
Dairy and related products... ere _ 159.6 160.7; 161.9) 161.4) 161.5} 163.6) 163.6} 163.2] 163.4) 164.7) 166.9} 168.3} 168.9] 169.4; 170.8 
Fruits and vegetables............ccccescssssesecseeeeeeeeevel 203.1 204.6) 206:2) 207.3) 215.4) 2126) 214-5) 211.5) 213.3) 213.1) 291.8] 210.7) 20818) 212.1) 21315 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

BritOnialSeerne cor eee rece te 134.3 137.8; 137.4; 137.9] 136.7) 139.4) 139.9} 139.5} 138.9) 138.1 138.6] 138.9} 140.0} 139.2} 139.9 


Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets 
Fats and oils 


153.5 155.6] 155.8) 156.0) 156.3) 157.8; 157.9} 158.6] 157.6) 159.6) 159.5) 160.4) 161.0] 160.2} 160.9 
152.3 154.0; 153.9) 153.0) 153.5) 155.7) 155.8; 155.7) 154.0} 155.8} 155.7) 156.1 156.1 156.6} 156.4 
148.3 147.4) 149.7| 146.5) 150.2) 153.0) 1526) 153.1 151.5) 154.7) 156.7) 157.8) 158.5] 158.5) 159.5 


Other foods 168.9 472.2 172.0 173.3] 172.7 173.8 174.0 175.1 174.4 176.4 175.7 176.8} 177.6} 176.2 177.0 
Other miscellaneous foods’ en | 104.9 107.5} 106.8} 110.0 108.9] 109.0 108.7} 108.4 108.5} 108.8 107.7 109.6} 109.5} 108.9} 108.9 
Food away from Home) .....-..o:-se-csssssssssesseseeseeeseee| 165.1 169.0 170.3} 170.4 170.8) 171.4 171.8 172.3] 172.7 173.1 173.6 174.1 174.7) 175.1 175.6 
Other food away from home’? seat 105.2 109.0) 110.5 111.0 ali Pas 111.3 111.4 111.6 111.8 112.4 112.6) 113.8) 114.3) 116.3) 115.4 


169.7 174.7| 175.9] 176.4) 176.5] 177.2) 177.7| 177.8| 178.1) 178.5} 179.1} 179.7] 180.0} 180.4} 180.8 
163.9 169.6] 171.7) 171.6] 171.9] 174.1] 174.7) 175.4) 175.4) 175.9) 177.3) 177.6) 178.0) 177.4) 176.7 
187.3 193.4 195.2} 195.2) 195.1] 196.4) 197.6) 198.9) 199.2! 199.6] 200.7] 201.4] 202.4; 202.0} 202.4 
177.5 183.9| 186.1} 186.8; 187.6) 188.2] 188.9] 189.6] 190.2/ 191.0] 191.6] 192.3} 193.1] 193.9] 194.7 


Alcoholic beverages 


Rent of primary residence.... 


Lodging away from home.............-..-00:eeseeee0es 112.3 117.5} 118.5} 113.9) 108.8} 114.1 119.1 124.2} 121.8} 120.0} 123.7) 124.0) 125.2) 116.8) 114.5 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence”... 192.9 198.7; 200.5} 201.2) 201.8) 202.4) 105.4) 203.6) 204.2) 204.9) 205.7) 206.3} 207.3} 208.1} 209.0 
eon hodsahold neurance =e 101.3 103.7} 104.2} 104.5} 104.7) 105.0) 105.1 105.4; 105.5) 106.8) 107.0} 106.6; 106.6} 106.7} 106.9 
FCA INC NS oan crore cence mpcenantoneen 128.8 137.9} 143.1 142.7| 145.3} 153.8) 152.3) 150.8) 149.7} 151.3} 155.7] 154.8) 152.7) 150.6) 144.6 


113.5 122.8} 128.3] 127.7} 130.6) 139.8) 138.0) 136.3} 1365.1 136.8} 141.6} 140.5) 138.0} 135.7} 129.1 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 91.4 129.7; 137.6] 140.3) 144.9) 149.1 144.6) 138.1 134.4) 131.9) 129.6) 123.8} 122.1 125.3} 121.5 
Gas (piped) and electricity............ccceccceceeeeee 120.9 128.0) 133.6) 132.7) 135.6] 145.7) 144.0} 142.6] 141.6) 143.8) 149.4); 148.6} 146.0) 143.1 135.9 

Household furnishings and operations...............J 126.7 128.2; 128.7] 128.9) 128.6) 128.8) 129.1 129.1 129.1 128.9) 129.2) 129:2) 129.1 129.4; 129.0 

131.3 129.6) 132.8) 131.8) 127.8) 125.4) 128.4) 132.2; 131.9) 129.8) 126.3) 1226} 1226} 126.8} 129.5 

131.1 129.7; 130.4) 131.3) 128.0) 125.5) 126.6} 127.5} 128.2) 129.1 125.8} 122.5) 121.4) 123.7) 127.5 


Men's and boys’ apparel 


Women's and girls! apparel........csssssssesseeeeeeeeeen 123.3; 121.5] 127.9] 124.8] 119.7] 1155] 121.0! 127.8) 127.0] 122.3) 117.5] 111.6] 112.1] 120.3) 122.1 
ianterndiccaiarsiaccrel eee eee | 429.0} 130.6) 130.8] 130.7; 1282) 127.4] 129.3) 1316.0] 131.4] 130.6) 127.3} 124.5] 126.3] 129.3] 131.5 
Sones ee ee 125.7| 123.8} 125.3] 125.4] 123.8] 121.4 1226] 125.2] 124.9] 124.4/ 122.1] 121.3] 121.9] 122.9] 124.9 

Transportation 144.4] 153.3) 154.4] 155.2} 154.4) 154.4] 154.9] 163.9] 156.1] 159.2] 158.3] 154.4] 153.3] 155.5] 152.3 


140.5 149.1 150.4; 151.1 150.3; 150.3) 150.7) 149.7} 152.1 155.3] 154.0} 149.9) 148.8) 151.2) 148.1 
100.1 100.8} 100.8} 101.5; 102.1 102.3) 102.2) 101.9) 101.8; 101.4; 101.1 100.8} 100.5} 100.2) 100.6 


Private transportation... 


ate ae 
New and used motor vehicles ... 


New vehicles 142.9 142.8} 141.6] 142.7) 143.6] 143.7) 143.3) 142.8) 142.7} 142.3] 141.7) 141.2) 140.3) 140.2) 141.0 
Used cars and trucks ......cccc.s--sccscessseesseesseeeee 152.0 155.8} 157.9} 159.3) 160.2} 160.4) 160.4) 159.9) 159.7) 159.1 158.9] 158.3) 158.0); 157.3; 157.8 
RR VN aces orthoses es ocr caee en cove edenaneacaaeant pia 100.7 129.3} 133.1 133.0} 127.8) 126.6} 127.5) 124.1 133.6] 146.8] 142.0) 125.6) 121.9) 131.4) 116.3 


100.1 128.6} 132.3] 132.2} 127.0} 125.8} 126.8) 123.3) 132.8) 146.0) 141.3) 124.9) 121.2} 130.7) 115.6 
100.5 101.5} 101.7} 102.5) 103.1 103.6] 104.0) 104.7) 104.2} 104.4) 104.4; 105.1 104.9) 105.2) 105.5 


Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipmenrt.... 


Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 171.9 177.3} 179.4] 179.9] 179.9} 180.6} 181.5} 181.7; 181.9) 182.5} 182.7) 183.4) 184.0) 185.1 186.0 
PUBIC tran SDOrt atopic .cec.<ecees con c-saspeceprurgsnecrs=exaean 197.7 209.6} 208.0| 209.1/ 209.5} 210.2} 212.1] 210.0) 208.3) 209.3) 216.3) 216.1) 213.7) 212.7) 209.1 
Medical care 250.6 260.8} 263.7| 264.1| 264.8/ 267.1] 268.9} 270.0} 270.8) 271.4) 272.5) 273.1) 274.4) 275.0) 275.9 


230.7; 238.1] 239.6] 240.0] 241.1] 242.3] 243.8} 244.9) 245.7| 246.6; 248.1) 248.5] 249.1| 249.6] 250.2 
Medical care services 255.1} 266.0 269.4 269.8} 270.4) 273.0] 274.9| 275.9) 276.8] 277.3} 278.3) 278.9] 280.5] 281.0/ 282.0 
Professional services..... | 229.2} 137.7} 239.7; 239.8] 240.3) 242.6] 244.1] 244.8) 245.6) 245.8] 246.5] 246.8] 247.7| 247.9] 248.4 
Hospital and related Services. ......--ccs:ecsessseenee 299.5, 317.3] 323.6 324.7| 325.3] 328.5] 331.0) 332.8] 333.6, 335.1] 336.6 337.9} 341.2} 342.6] 344.8 
Racreaiion 102.1) 103.3) 103.8] 103.7} 103.7} 104.1) 104.3] 104.3] 106.0} 105.0) 104.8] 105.0} 105.1] 105.2] 105.3 
Visev and ads? ...... “| 100.7} 101.0) 101.0] 100.9} 100.7} 101.2} 101.6) 101.6] 101.7} 101.6) 101.3) 101.7| 101.7} 101.3} 101.3 
101.2)  102.5| 103.6] 103.2} 103.6] 103.9| 104.0] 104.3] 104.1/ 104.0) 104.4) 104.8} 105.8} 106.6] 107.1 
107.0| 112.5) 1153] 115.4] 1165) 1158] 116.0] 116.1] 116.1) 116.4] 116.9] 117.2) 119.5} 121.7| 122.2 
261.7; 279.9] 285.2| 284.8| 285.4) 289.2| 290.4] 290.8} 290.8) 290.7) 293.9] 295.1) 298.0) 305.4) 307.2 
308.4] 324.0 332.1] 332.5) 332.7] 333.3] 333.7/ 334.0) 334.1] 335.0] 336.2} 337.2) 343.9) 360.0) 361.5 
96.0 93.6] 931] 92.3] 93.0) 933] 932| 93.7/ 93.3) 92.9} 93.1] 93.6] 93.5] 93.1) 93.6 


Medical care commodities... 


Education and communication’ ..............ccsccccceees 
Le 
Education 
Educational books and supplies... 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care 


eee ie 
GOMIMUMICALON Serene chance ceeeeernnr te Recentecesenrssets 


Information and information processing’ 95.5 92.8 92.3 91.5 92.2 92.4 92.2 92.7 92.3 91.8 92.1 92.5 92.4 92.0 92.5 


100.1 98.5 98.3 97.5 98.4 98.8 98.7 99.4 99.0 98.7 99.0 99.6 99.6 99.2 99.9 


Sera 
Telephone services 
Information and information processing 


‘ ere 21.4 21. 20.7 20.3 20.2 
other than teleohone services .................. 30.5 25.9} 24.7) 24.2) 23.8) 23.2) 22.9) 225) 22.1 2 3 


Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’ | 53.5 414 38.3 37.3 36.5 35.0 33.9 32.4 31.7 30.4 29.8 29.3} 27.8 26.7 26.4 


Other goods and services 258.3| 271.11 273.0] 2762| 274.0| 275.9] 277.2) 277.7| 277.7] 281.3} 281.2) 285.8] 283.3) 287.8] 285.6 
Tobacco and smoking products _| 365.8; 394.9! 396.7/ 411.0) 396.6] 404.3] 408.5} 407.7| 424.2] 418.7| 421.0] 441.2] 424.6) 444.0} 429.9 
Rereanalicareun eee 161.1| 165.6 167.0 167.4] 167.8) 1682] 168.6] 169.1] 169.6] 169.5] 170.0] 170.7} 171.2) 171.9) 172.3 

151.8] 153.7; 153.4] 153.9] 155.5) 155.3} 155.3] 155.7} 155.8} 153.2} 154.6) 165.1] 154.7; 155.5] 155.4 

471.4! 178.1| 180.3 180.6] 181.3} 181.6] 181.9] 182.2} 183.4] 184.1] 184.1] 184.8] 185.2} 185.5} 185.9 


1 

Personal care products 
; ll 

Personal care services 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
ri 
sae 1999 2000 | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS......-..-...+.-++ 243.0 95031 2551) 255.7] 255.7| 257.3| 258.6] 259.5] 260.2] 261.0} 261.8) 263.2) 265.5) 266.4 267.3 


Commodity and service group: 
Commodities. 
Food and beverages = 


144.4 149.2 150.4 150.6} 150.0} 150.0] 150.6} 150.7|/ 151.9 152.9) 152.1 150.4 149.8} 151.5) 150.5 
164.6 168.4, 169.6] 169.5) 170.5) 171.4 171.8} 172.2} 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0) 174.4 174.6) 175.3 


Commodities less food and beverages............. 132.5 137.7 138.9} 139.3} 137.8} 137.4) 138.1 138.0 139.7 140.8 139.4 136.5 135.4| 138.0 136.1 

Nondurables less food and beverages... 1375 147.4 149.9} 150.2 147.2| 146.4 1477| 147.9] 151.0 153.5} 151.3] 146.3 144.8] 149.6 146.0 

PP NoyeF- (ee) | comrarancner crencerosuacca Tish taneraorcnaeconee che oy 131.3 129.6 132.8} 131.8] 127.8} 125.4) 128.4) 132.2 131.9] 129.8 126.3} 122.6 122.6} 126.8 129.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 146.0 162.5} 164.7} 165.7] 163.1 163.2} 163.7; 161.9] 167.0) 172.0} 170.4 164.5) 162.1 167.5 160.4 

Durables 126.0 125.4 125.0} 125.5| 125.9) 125.9) 125.9] 125.5) 125.4 124.9] 124.5} 124.2) 123.6) 123.4 123.6 

SOIMCOS fans cncctirct tensor vehcsdnasrrerrcecsswonsaaasasennrsremmns an 188.8 195.3] 197.6] 197.6) 198.0} 200.2! 201.0] 201.8} 201.9) 202.5) 204.0 204.5| 205.2| 204.9} 204.7 


Bontorsheltarn irene 195.0 201.3! 203.31 203.2) 203.1) 204.5! 205.7| 207.2} 207.4) 207.8} 209.0) 209.7) 210.8 210.3) 210.8 
Transporatation services. 190.7 196.1 197.01 198.0/ 198.3) 199.1; 200.3] 200.2} 200.1] 200.4) 202.0) 202.6} 202.7| 2028 203.4 
Other services 223.1 209.9| 232.6] 232.4| 233.0] 234.1] 234.8] 235.4] 236.2} 236.4] 236.7) 237.7) 239.4 240.6] 241.4 
Special indexes: 
AlllitemSiteSSitOOd fe occss.oseteceetncsunnsceetoteeescscascees 167.0 173.0| 174.9] 175.0} 174.7} 175.9) 176.6) 177.1 177.8| 178.6} 179.0) 178.2} 178.2} 179.0) 178.2 
All items less shelter... 160.2 165.7 167.5 167.7 167.5 168.6 169.1 169.2 170.1 170.9 171.0 170.0 169.7 170.9 169.9 
All items less medical care 162.0 167.3; 169.1 169.2} 169.0} 170.1 170.8) 171.2) 171.8) 172.6] 172.9] 172.3] 172.3) 173.0) 172.4 
Commodities less food... 134.0 139.2| 140.4) 140.8] 139.3) 139.0) 139.7} 139.6] 141.2} 142.4) 141.0) 138.2) 137.2) 139.7 137.8 
Nondurables less food.... 139.4 149.1 151.6| 151.8} 149.0) 148.3] 149.6} 149.8) 152.8) 155.1 153.1 148.3} 146.9) 151.5) 148.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel........ 147.5 162.9} 165.1 166.0 163.6] 163.9] 164.3] 162.7;/ 167.4 172.0] 170.6) 165.2) 163.0} 168.0} 161.5 
Nondurables 154.2 158.2 160.1 160.2 159.1 159.1 160..0? 160.3 162.0 163.6 162.7 160.3 159.7 162.3 160.8 
Services less rent of shelter®......c...csesecsee-seee----4 195.8 202.9| 205.81 205.9] 206.9] 210.0} 210.5} 210.6) 210.6] 211.4 213.3] 213.7) 214.0) 213.9) 213.0 
Services less medical care services. 182.7 188.9 191.1 191.1 191.5) 193.6) 194.3) 195.1 195.2 195.7 197.2 197.8 198.4 198.1 197.8 
106.6 124.6) 129.3) 129.0} 128.1 132.5) 132.0] 129.5) 133.1 140.1 140.5) 132.4) 12914) 132.5) 122.1 

174.4 178.6} 180.1 180.3) 180.2) 181.0} 181.8} 182.6} 182.9} 182.9] 183.3! 183.6) 184.1 184.5) 185.1 
177.0 181.3} 182.8] 183.0} 182.8] 183.5} 184.4] 185.3} 185.6} 185.5) 185.9) 186.2} 186.6) 187.1 187.6 
1441 144.9 145.6 146.0 146.1 144.8 145.9 146.2 146.6 145.7 144.9 144.4 143.8 145.2 145.6 
100.0 129.5} 133.6} 133.8] 129.3} 128.6) 129.1 125.4] 133.8) 145.6) 141.1 125.6} 122.0) 131.0) 116.9 
195.7 202.1) 204.1) 204.2! 204.4) 205.7| 206.8; 207.7/ 208.0} 208.4) 209.4) 210.1) 211.2) 211.2) 211.7 


All items less energy... 
All items less food and energy 
Commodities less food and energy..... 
Energy commodities. 
Services less energy 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items. 
All items (1967 = 100)... 
Food and beverages... 


163.2 168.9] 170.6} 170.9) 170.7) 171.7) 172.4) 172.6) 173.5) 174.4 174.6) 173.8) 173.8) 174.8 174.0 
486.2 503.1 508.2| 509.0} 508.5} 511.6) 513.4) 514.2) 516.7) 519.4) 520.0) 517.8) 517.6) 520.6) 518.3 
163.8 167.7; 169.0) 168.8} 169.8) 170.8) 171.2 171.6) 471.9) 172.3) 1728) 734) 173.8] 1740 174.8 
163.4 167.2 168.5} 168.3} 169.3) 170.3) 170.8) 171.1 171.4 171.9) 172:4) 1730) 173.4) 4735) 174.3 
163.0 166.8 168.1 167.8 169.1 170.3 170.8 171.1 171.3 171.8 172.4 173.0 W733 173.4 174.3 
Cereals and bakery products 184.7 188.0| 189.9} 188.6; 190.4) 190.9) 191.7} 191.7) 192.2) 192.9 193.9) 194.5 195.6} 194.8) 195.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS.........eeeeeey 147.6 154.1 156.4 155.3) 156.3) 157.9) 159.2) 160.0 160.7; 160.6) 161.4; 162.1 162.0 162.3) 163.2 
Dairy and related products’ 159.4 160.5} 161.9) 161.4) 161.5) 163.8) 163.5) 163.1 163.5} 164.7; 166.9) 168.3; 168.9) 169.4 170.8 
Fruits and vegetables 201.8 203.4 204.7) 205.8) 213.3) 210.9) 210.1 209.8} 211.7) 211.5] 210.5) 209.5} 208.0! 211.0| 212.2 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 
Other foods at home 

Sugar and sweets.... 

Fats and oils............ 

Other foods 


133.2| 1369| 136.6) 137.1] 135.8] 138.7; 139.3] 138.8] 138.2] 137.2] 137.8] 138.0) 139.3) 1384] 139.2 
152.8, 155.1| 155.3] 155.4] 155.8] 157.3! 157.3) 158.2| 157.1| 159.1] 159.1; 160.0) 160.5} 159.8} 160.4 
152.2} 153.9} 153.8] 152.7| 153.3] 155.4] 155.6] 155.6) 153.7| 155.8] 155.5) 156.0| 156.1] 156.2| 156.2 
147.9) 147.2| 149.4) 146.3] 149.9] 152.8] 152.4] 153.0 151.4 154.3] 156.4] 157.4] 158.0| 1581] 159.1 
168.8)  172.3| 172.0) 173.4; 173.0 174.0] 174.1) 175.4 174.6] 176.5] 176.0 177.2] 177.9| 176.5|} 177.3 
Oinartniscelanooustocdels 104.6] 107.1) 106.3} 109.6] 108.6! 1085] 108.5} 108.5| 108.4] 108.7| 108.0/ 109.9] 109.7; 109.2} 109.5 

Food away from home! | 165.0) 169.0] 170.3) 170.5} 170.8} 171.4! 171.8] 172.3! 1727| 173.1] 173.5! 174.0] 174.71 175.0] 175.6 
Olhertoodlaway fomhomels 105.1] 109.2] 110.9} 111.2) 1141.4) 111.5) 1114.6] 111.8] 112.0] 112.5} 112.8] 114.0] 114.4] 115.6] 115.7 
Alcoholic beverages..... | 168.8) 173.8] 174.8] 175.6] 175.8] 176.5] 177.0) 177.2| 177.6) 178.0] 178.4} 179.2] 179.7] 180.1] 180.5 
Housing.. 160.0] 165.4] 167.5] 167.6) 168.1] 170.2; 170.5] 171.0 171.0| 171.7] 173.0] 173.3] 173.5] 173.2) 172.5 


Shelter... 181.6 187.4) 189.3] 189.5) 189.6; 190.6} 191.5) 1926} 192.9} 193.5) 194.4] 195.0} 195.9} 196.0] 196.6 
Rent of primary residence... cee W774 183.4; 185.6] 186.2! 187.0} 187.7; 188.3) 189.0} 189.6} 190.4) 191.0} 191.7) 192.4) 193.3) 194.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 175.7 180.8} 182.4) 183.0} 183.5) 184.1 184.5) 185.2} 185.7} 186.3; 187.0} 187.5} 188.5] 189.2) 190.0 
Tenants’ and household insurance’ 101.6 103.9} 104.4) 104.7; 104.9) 105.2) 105.3) 105.6) 105.8} 106.9} 107.2; 106.7| 106.8} 106.8! 107.0 


Fuels and utilities..... 128.7 137.4, 142.5} 142.0} 144.6) 153.2) 151.5) 149.9) 148.8} 150.8) 155.2} 154.4; 152.2) 150.1 144.0 


113.0) 121.8] 127.2} 126.5) 129.3] 138.6] 136.6] 134.8] 133.6) 135.7/ 140.5] 139.5] 137.0] 134.7/ 127.9 
Fuel oil and other fuels 91.7} 128.8} 136.7) 139.3) 144.1] 150.1] 145.0] 138.0] 133.9] 131.5} 129.21 123.1] 121.5) 125.3] 121.4 
Gas (piped) and electricity... | 120.4) 127.5} 133.0] 132.1] 134.8] 144.8] 143/0| 141.5) 140.4) 142.9) 148.5) 147.8] 145.2! 1422| 135.0 
Household furnishings and operations...........| 124.7| 125.5) 125.8] 126.0} 125.6] 125.7) 125.9] 125.9 126.0) 125.7] 125.9] 125.8) 125.7| 1260| 125.5 
Apparelinemenct main ene be acehi al 130.1] 128.3] 131.3] 130.5) 126.6] 124.1] 127.0/ 130.6] 130.5) 128.5] 125.2 121.9) 121.6) 125.6] 128.3 
Men's and boys’ apparel ere 131.2; 129.7] 130.3] 131.3] 128.0) 125.8] 1269| 1276] 1283/ 129.2| 1263) 12291 1216] 123.7| 1073 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 121.3) 119.3] 125.5] 1226] 117.5] 1132] 1184] 1252] 1247| 12021 1156) 11021 110.1; 118.31 1202 


130.3 132.3 132.6 132.7 130.0 129.0 131.0 133.3 133.2 132.0 128.6 126.2 128.3 131.1 Ue shy 
126.2 124.2 125.5 125.7 124.0 121.5 122.4 125.2 125.2 124.5 122.1 121.4 122.0 123.0 124.9 
143.4 152.8 154.0 154.9 153.9 154.0 154.5 153.3 155.8 159.2 157.9 153.4 ees) 155.1 151 ‘4 
140.7 150.1 151.3 152.2 151.2 161.2 151.7 150.5 163.2 156.6 155.1 150.4 149.5 152.3 148.6 
New and used motor Vehicles? .vcsccce---.{ 100.4, 101.4{ 101.4] 102.2| 102.8} 102.9] 102.8] 102.5 102.4| 102.0/ 101.7| 101.4| 101.01 100.71 101.1 
See footnotes at end of table. = : > 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’... 


Private transportation 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Series = T T 
1999 2000 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
NGWIVCNIGIGS ce incre cca as 144.0 143.9] 142.7] 143.7| 1446] 1448| 1445] 143.8] 143.8] 143.4] 142.7| 142.8] 141.4] 141.3] 1421 
Used cars and trucks) .....c.sccess.---- rate asia 153.3 157.1} 159.3} 160.7} 161.6} 161.7} 161.7} 161.1] 160.9) 160.2] 160.0] 159.3) 159.0] 158.2) 158.7 
MOtOE SUG [occ cacescorcccscsssacstecesencccooreeser ceed 100.8 129.5} 133.1} 133.2) 127.7] 126.9} 127.8} 124.1; 134.0] 147.4| 142.1] 124.9] 122.0) 132.4) 116.2 


Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...... 


100.2 128.8} 132.3 132.4) 126.9} 126.2) 127.1 123.4) 133.3) 146.7} 141.1 124.2) 121.3) 131.7) 115.5 
100.0 100.9) 101.0! 101.8) 102.3} 103.0! 103.4) 104.0} 103.5} 103.6] 103.6} 104.3} 104.1 104.4) 104.7 


Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ | 173.3 178.8 180.9 181.4 181.5 182.1 183.1 183.3 183.4 184.1 184.4 185.0 185.6 186.7 187.5 
PHBUC ITANSPOPMAHION. ..isiniinsccanenansnedacpeastsseesteearcs 193.1 203.4; 202.4| 203.2) 203.7} 204.3] 205.8; 204.2} 202.7) 203.5; 209.5) 209.5} 207.7} 207.0) 203.7 
BAGGIG EI Gals .cctss,secccavves. roan ninenscsbuasnesteducoxceetvanees 249.7 259.9} 262.8) 263.1 263.8; 266.3) 268.1 269.1 269.9} 270.4) 271.5) 272.0) 273.4| 273.9) 274.9 


226.8 233.6] 235.2} 235.5} 236.5] 237.8) 239.1] 240.2) 241.0/ 241.7) 243.2) 243.6) 244.1 244.6} 245.2 
254.9 265.9] 269.2) 269.4) 270.1] 272.8) 274.7; 275.7| 276.5} 277.0; 278.0} 278.5} 280.2) 280.7) 281.7 
230.8 239.6) 241.8} 241.7} 242.3) 2449) 246.4| 247.0/ 247.8) 248.0) 248.7| 249.0) 249.9) 250.1 250.5 
295.5 313.2) 319.2) 320.3} 320.9) 323.9) 326.6} 328.3) 329.1 330.6} 332.0} 333.5} 337.0] 338.3) 340.5 


Hospital and related services.... 


Racroshons: as are 101.3 102.4 102.8 102.7 102.6 103.0 103.1 103.0 103.7 103.7 103.5 103.7 103.9 103.8 103.8 
Video and audio '*.. 100.5 100.7 100.7 100.6 100.3 100.8 101.2 101.0 101.2 101.1 100.7 101.1 101.0 100.6 100.6 
Education and communication ; 101.5 102.7 103.7 103.2 103.7 104.0 104.1 104.4 104.2 104.1 104.5 104.9 105.8 106.5 107.1 
Bducations <5 o0- ces a: a! 107.2 112.8 115.4 115.6 ikeeye 116.0 116.2 116.3 116.4 116.7 aie 117.6 119.6 121.7 122.3 
Educational books and supplies.................06 264.1 283.3 289.0 288.6 289.2 292.9} 294.1 294.7| 294.7) 294.5) 298.2 299.3} 302.2 309.8 311.7 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 302.8 318.2 325.7 326.3} 326.5} 327.0 327.4] 327.9] 328.2 329.1 330.3} 331.3 337.3 342.9 344.4 
GoMminicahiontet ee ee ae a 96.9 94.6 94.2 93.3 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 
Information and information processing’? nr 96.5 94.1 93.8 92.8 93.6 93.8 93.7 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 
Telephone corsa es hl So Noten igen Ol 100.2 98.7 98.6 97.6 98.6 99.0 98.9 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4 100.1 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services '*............... 31.6 26.8 25.5 25.1 24.6 24.0 23.8 23.3 22.8 22.4 22.2 22.0 21.5 21.2 21.0 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!” i) & Sad Save A ee 53:1 40.5 37.8 36.7 35.9 34.3 33.4 31.8 31.1 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 


Other goods and services. 
Tobacco and smoking products... 


261.9 276.5} 278.2| 282.3) 279.2} 281.5) 283.2} 283.5} 288.2) 286.8; 287.9) 293.8} 290.0} 295.5) 292.4 
356.2 395.2} 397.0) 411.3) 396.9} 404.6) 409.2; 408.5} 424.8) 419.8) 421.6) 441.9) 425.6| 444.7) 430.9 


Personal care’)... Se! eee 161.3 165.5} 166.8) 167.1 167.7} 168.1 168.5} 169.0] 169.4; 169.3} 169.9) 170.6} 170.9} 171.4) 171.9 
Personal care products’ 152.5 154.2| 153.9] 164.2) 155.8) 155.7] 156.7) 155.9) 156.0) 153.8) 155.4) 155.9) 155.5) 156-4 156.1 
Personal care services’ ? LW Ao lré 178.6 180.8 181.1 181.7 182.1 182.4 182.8 183.9 184.7 184.8 185.4 185.9 186.1 186.5 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS............20..0+ 243.1 251.9} 254.5) 255.1) 255.3) 257.0} 258.4) 258,3} 260.0) 260.7; 261.6] 263.2; 264.9) 265.6) 266.8 

Commodity and service group: 

Commodities. 144.7 149.8 151.0 151.4 150.6 150.8 151.4 151.4 152.8 153.9 153.0 161.2 150.5 152.5 151.2 
Food and beverages............. 163.8 167.7} 169.0} 168.8} 169.8) 170.8) 171.2} 171.6} 171.9] 172.3) 172.8; 173.4) 173.8) 174.0) 174.8 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 133.2 139.0} 140.2; 140.8) 139.1 138.8} 139.5) 139.3) 141.2} 142.6) 141.1 138.0} 136.9] 139.8) 137.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages. “a 138.1 149.1 eyiay heya 148.6] 148.1 149.4) 149.3) 153.1 156.2} 153.6) 148.2} 146.5} 152.0} 147.4 
PREWVEAUG ss spsve onc wae evence ormtr ace dates vanssne vaade decd 130.1 128.3} 131.3} 130.5} 126.6) 124.1 127-0), ~130:6) 1305), 128:5)), 25:2)" 9121-9)" 1216) 9 125:6 ee 12623) 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

GUNG DAU EN ecg cernc sec orscocentecncvensecssnnsesasanu ones 147.2 165.3} 167.6} 168.8; 165.5) 166.0) 166.5} 164.4) 170.5} 176.3) 174.1 167.3; 164.8] 171.4) 162.7 

Durables...... 126.0 125.8} 125.6} 126.2} 126.6] 126.6) 126.6] 126.2) 126.0) 125.5] 125.2) 124.8) 124.3} 124.1 124.3 

Services 185.3 191.6} 193.9} 194.0} 1945) 196.6) 197.2} 197.8) 198.0) 198.7} 200.1) 200.6) 201.2; 201.1 201.0 
Rent of shelter” 174.9 180.5} 182.3} 182.5} 182.6] 183.6; 184.4; 185.5} 185.8) 186.3} 187.2) 187.8}; 188.7) 188.7) 189.3 
Transporatation services......... 187.9 192.9} 193.9} 195.0} 195.2} 196.0) 197.2} 197.2} 197.2} 197.6] 198.9) 199.5} 199.8) 200.1) 200.9 
QUOI SONIC Sec wzsoct saascesveassiosssexcnercesupeseascsevevsesd 219.6 225.9| 228.4) 228.1 228.9} 229.9) 230.6] 231.2} 231.9) 232.2} 232.6) 233.6) 235.1); 235.9) 236.8 

Special indexes: 

AU ROIMS [OSS OO Fro cey cc secnenecatestesoteredtecsssosacee) 163.1 169.1 170.9} 171.3} 170.9) 171.9) 172.5} 172.8) 173.8} 174.7} 174.9) 173.9) 173.7} 174.9] 173.8 


158.1 163.8} 165.5} 165.7 165.5} 166.5] 167.0} 167.0} 168.0) 169.1 169.0} 167.8) 167.5} 168.8} 167.6 
159.2 164.7 166.4 166.6) 166.4) 167.4) 168.0) 168.2} 169.1 170.0; 170.2} 169.4; 169.3] 170.3) 169.5 
134.6 140.4; 141.6} 142.2 140.6} 140.3) 141.0} 140.8; 142.7; 144.1 142.6} 139.6] 138.5] 141.3) 139.0 
140.0 150.7) 153.1 153.6} 150.3) 149.9; 151.1 151.1 154.7) 157.6) 155.3} 150.1 148.5} 153.8) 149.4 


All items less shelter 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food..... 
Nondurables less food 


Nondurables less food and apparel...............--. 148.4 165.4 167.7 168.8 165.8) 166.3 166.8] 164.9 170.5 175.9) 173.9} 167.7 165.4; 171.5) 163.5 
INORIONIEEIN OS. cee cpaps cteteue ap sevecas casaseccatssstaae-tersaseay 167-3 158.9 160.8 161.0 159.7 159.9 160.8] 160.9 163.0 164.8 163.8] 161.2 160.5 163.5 161.5 
Services less rent of SHANG eee 174.1 180.1 182.7 182.8 183.7| 186.6 186.9 187.0] 187.0 187.8; 189.6] 189.9 190.1 189.9} 189.0 
Services less medical care services 179.5 185.4 187.6 187.7 188.3 190.3 190.8 191.4 191.6 192.3 193.6 194.2 194.7 194.6 194.4 
[ae 2) peseeebecen Perea eBe Ce i 106.1 124.8 129.3 129.0 127.6) 131.8 131.3 128.6) 132.9) 140.6} 140.3 131.3 128.6 132.6 121.2 
All items less energy...........- 4 Vt 176A 176.5 176.8 176.8 177.4| 178.2 178.8 179.2 179.2 179.5 179.8 180.1 180.7 181.3 


173.1 agian 178.6; 179.0} 178.7) 179.3) 180.1 180.9} 181.3) 181.2} 181.4) 181.7} 181.9} 182.6; 183.2 
Commodities less food and energy.. 144.3 145.4 146.1 146.7 145.8 145.5 146.2 146.8 147.3 146.4 145.6 145.4 144.6 146.0 146.3 

Energy commodities. a 100.3 129.7} 133.5} 133.8]; 128.9/ 128.5} 129.1 125.1 134.2} 146.6) 141.5} 125.0) 122.1 182.1 116.7 
Services lOSS CNELGY......cececcseeeesetseseeseseeeeees 192.6 198.7; 200.6) 200.8} 201.1) 202.2} 203.1; 204.0] 204.4) 204.8} 205.7| 206.3 207.3) 207.6) 2083 


All items less food and energy 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area 2000 2001 2000 2001 
Sept.| Oct. | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Sept. | Oct. i June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
WES SY AVETAGOE. sv cassarwoe tikes aseueces tancesmec vans veameveylinas 173.7| 174.0] 178.0) 177.5} 177.5] 178.3] 177.7] 170.4) 170.6) 174.6) 173.8 173.8] 174.8] 174.0 
Region and area size” 

Norhoasturban etre men eater eee | | 180.7; 181.2] 185.3] 185.0 185.1] 185.1] 185.0) 177.6] 178.0] 182.1] 181.8] 181.7] 181.9] 181.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............::ceccsesseeeseeeeeseeteees 181.7| 182.1] 186.4] 186.2] 186.5} 186.5] 186.3] 177.7} 178.0] 182.3} 182.1) 182.2) 182.4) 182.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.... 108.3} 108.8} 111.0] 110.7/ 110.5) 110.4] 110.6} 107.9} 108.4 110.5; 110.1 109.8} 109.9 110.2 

Micresturnanc _| 170.0] 170.1] 173.8} 172.5) 173.0] 174.6) 172.6] 166.4} 166.4} 170.1) 168.4) 168.9} 170.8/ 168.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............c:ceceseeeceseeeeeeeees 171.5| 171.5) 175.3] 174.3) 174.8] 176.1] 174.5} 167.0} 166.9} 170.5} 169.3) 169.8) 171.3 169.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ee, 108.6] 108.8) 111.2) 117.0] 110.3] 111.6) 111.0] 108.7} 108.7} 111.4] 109.8} 110.1 111.8} 109.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............-. 164.5) 164.9] 167.5| 166.1} 166.8] 168.8) 166.9] 163.0] 163.4) 165.8} 164.2] 164.9) 167.1 164.9 

South urban 168.5) 168.5} 172.2} 171.6} 171.5) 172.2) 171.7] 166.8} 166.8} 170.3} 169.7) 169.4; 170.3) 169.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 168.4] 168.6] 172.7} 172.5) 172.3) 173.2) 173.1 166.1 166.3} 170.5} 170.3) 169.8) 170.9} 170.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° tir MS PURMD Metts yt A Be 108.1/ 108.1) 110.3) 109.8} 109.8) 110.2) 109.7| 107.9} 107.9} 110.0} 109.5} 109.3) 110.0) 109.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................J 168.2} 167.6] 171.4| 170.1} 170.1) 169.7} 169.9] 169.2} 168.8; 172.3} 170.8) 170.7} 170.8) 170.8 

NV@s linia ues see eectecswsessseacentrsey cnn -vertstpeesasuccenrsccacemeseecstys 176.6] 177.2| 182.0) 182.0} 181.9} 182.5) 182.5) 172.1 MSTA AAS) WA AAN MITASS) | AAS AIRS 
SizeA—More than) 1,500,000. ....-..s2c.2ec-nsorcccsreuceereacenssas 178.4| 179.0! 184.4) 184.2) 184.1; 184.7) 184.6) 172.1 172.7| 1779) 177-8) 177-4) 178.1 178.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Peer Le a Ce 108:8)| 1O9:0]) TEU) T4y WET wy 29 108.6] 108.9) 110.9) 111.0) 110.8) 111.4) 111.8 

Size classes: 

158.1; 162.1] 161.8} 161.9] 162.5] 162.0} 156.4) 156.6] 160.6); 160.2] 160.1; 160.9} 160.3 

108.5} 110.8} 110.3} 110.2! 110.8] 110.3) 108.2) 108.3) 110.6) 109.9) 109.8} 110.6; 110.0 

168.7) 172.1) 171-0] W712) 172:0) W7tS) 67-9) 168.1 171.2| 169.8) 170.0) 171.1 170.4 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI.............0c.csseeeeeeeeeeeed 174.8] 175.4) 179.2) 177.7) 178.1) 179.7) 178.1 AES21 TEMS 17S AT eeO le Aiko) 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.. 173.3; 173.8) 178.9| 178.3] 1784] 178:8) 178.3) 166.3) 166:9) 171.9) 171.3) 77.1 AZA-S i 17150 

New York, NY-Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA..| 184.4] 184.6} 188.3} 187.8) 188.1} 188.0] 187.8; 179.9} 180.2} 183.8} 183.5} 183.5) 183.6} 183.3 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT...........-..0.2644 184.3 - -| 192.1 -| 192.7 -| 183.2 - —| 191.3 -| 192.0 - 

Claveland—Akron: OR cc secsvoincciseeedsnycncss cide ncsec ence 170.5 - -| 173.4 -| 174.6 -| 162.8 - -| 164.9 -| 166.5 - 

Dallas=Fe Worthy MXieer. sess cree eats cadanhrenecs cslatevaywassercsas eee 166.9 - -| 171.5 -| 172.8 -| 166.8 - -| 171.6 -| 172.6 = 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD=VA-WV 1 occccccsssssssoeeoeeee 108.7 = -| 110.8 jf ibe -| 108.7 = -| 110.6 -| 111.6 - 

Atlantan GAS A sccccsseccessc vevevcsvacicee sehivalioedsvcnsaas sseeceresstsne -| 171.9} 177.8 -| 176.9 -| 176.7 -| 169.6} 175.4 -| 174.2 -| 169.6 

Detroit-Ann Arbor-Flint, MI..... asad -| 171.9} 175.8 -| 175.1 -| 174.8 -| 166.5) 170.4 -| 169.4 -| 169.1 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX...........0.ccceceseeeeneeeee seed -| 157.1} 159.6 -| 158.6 -| 159.4 -| 155.4) 158.4 -| 157.0 -| 157.8 

MiamisFt: auderdales FUR creo .cccasncucseo- naunaeeceaeeioeiiens -| 169.6] 173.5 -| 173.5 -| 174.2 -) 167.1 171.2 -| 170.9 -| 171.7 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD...., -| 177.9] 182.5 -| 182.8 -| 182.9 -| 177.2} 182.0 -| 182.2 -| 182.3 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.............:0.eeeeeeeee -| 183.4} 190.9 -| 191.0 -| 191.7 -| 179.3) 186.9 -| 186.7 -| 187.5 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA...........0ccccccceeeeeeeeeneeed | 182.1} 186.3 186.8 187.9 meee alkenes} 181.5 183.1 

' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
2 Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
® Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Fie 


7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
ascalator claiisas Index annlias ta a manth as a whole nat ta anv snarifie data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 i 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
MIMO Re cacx naru stevens suxneeesns cosnarieeseceetsscoamteucecaumtenacrenesooy 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 
PO@ECENE CHANGE -s.<: cccseseccccasesccsstussan sanerssevaceedencsves 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 PX 3.4 
Food and beverages: 
WAGE creme cceracncseana ce ccynecccoomestscecminecncanscacemecencaconceees 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 
PORGONUCHannGes.sssncrecesnssccounnarcratastceceanecse nce ce se 1.4 eu 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 oe 2.2 2.3 
Housing: 
MON enc seane ne ac asles anc oa rnsseataeiacskdnciereass exseceunnesoce ceeney 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
POYGENE GRANGE: 5.5 -cs-cocsccsessacvsesncaceasucpsontevnereeesace 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 eae 3.5 
Apparel: 
MYNME soe Fuse tuv-wacnve cane tnacacustueaccaswenenessnanaccasuvessceh 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 
BGrCOnECNANGG rk. .c..ccincecerucnsesesesh antecscneseeesras 2:5 1.4 —.2 -1.0 —.2 9 al -1.3 -1.3 
Transportation: 
PINES erst cas anes anshsee piecuce nascent cesssnuncucaneccerovceneeraescd 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
PORGenbGnanQes..caussccnucerusnccauarse-cuebesceeteeseneneccces ne. 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 
Medical care: 
PADOR ce ceen cxcecsects vn ontuveosvevesvissueteusevevevysssarsctanssasnaneees 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
Percent change 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 
Other goods and services: 
BUR rica ssranee s aces acnexshucene coc cuaunstananarsenesencuncsswsce oer 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 
POIGONE CHAINGO vps ciks cena cc scenes tke aes senda antewssanes 6.8 oe 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 S:7) 8.7 5.0 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
MME sora deen aaderocnsccocmastes dunactacnnscreaeestwoceninbicerssaaoweere 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 
Percent change.... 29 2.8 2.5 PS) 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


; Annual average 2000 2001 
Grouping T =j i 3S 
1999 2000 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. ct. 
=i T ‘I in 7 ‘a 
Finished\QoodS.scccescesreseecseeescsscorecenee>y 133.0 138.0| 140.1| 140.0] 139.7} 141.2] 141.5] 141.0] 141.7] 1425] 142.1] 1407] 141.1) 141.7) 139.6 
Finished consumer goods.. a 182:0 138.2! 1407| 140.5) 140.1] 141.9] 1425] 141.9] 1427] 1438] 1433] 141.5] 142.0] 1429] 139.9 
Finished consumer fOOdS.......+--+.++se-s-- 135.1 1372| 138.0] 138.2| 137.9] 1384] 139.5] 140.9] 141.6] 141.8] 141.9] 141.2] 1426] 1429| 141.8 


Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods...........+ 
Nondurable goods less food. 
DuirablelgOOdS a iirrvsscaccuncaee-svens= 


130.5 138.4] 141.6] 141.3] 140.8] 143.3] 143.6} 142.1 142.9| 144.5] 143.7] 141.4] 141.6] 142.7 139.0 
127.9 138.7; 142.6] 142.1 141.5| 144.9] 145.9| 143.8] 144.9] 147.3] 1465) 143.1 143.5} 145.1 139.2 
133.0 133.9 |)" 135.3 | 135.4] 135.8) 135.2] 1342) 134.11 134.2 | 133.8) 133.2 133.2 133.0 133.2 134.4 


Capital CqQUIPMENK:....-...c<c--c00+0-01s-eneeonere 137.6 138.8! 139.8! 139.9} 139.9] 140.2] 139.7} 139.7] 140.0] 139.7] 139.6] 139.8) 139.5 139.4) 139.8 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components..........-....00++4 123.2 129.2 130.8 180:5. 130.6 TSARS: 1313 130.8 130.6 131.2 131.4 130.3 129.8 130.1 127.6 
Materials and components 
fore MMeMUfACLUN IMC rvctsvecsseetsceatesessem=receeneas 124.6 128.1 128.4 | 128.0) 128.1 128.6 | 1288] 128.9] 128.7| 1286] 1283) 127.5] 1269) 1266] 125.9 
Materials for food manufacturing wae 12018 119.2} 119.1 118.9} 119.8] 120.4| 120.3] 1223] 1223] 1246] 125.7) 126.1 128.1 127-5) 2641 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..|. 124.9 132.6 133.75) 133.3 133.5 135.0 136.1 135.8 135.2 134.2 133.4 131.9 130.1 129.9 128.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 125.1 129.0! 128.8] 127.5] 128.0| 127.2| 127.0) 126.7| 126.0] 1269] 1265] 1253) 1246) 124.2) 123.4 
Components for manufacturing............+-++ 125.7 126.2 | 126.4] 126.5} 126.1 126.4) 126.2) 126.4 126.6 | 126.4) 126.4] 126.2 126.2 | 125.9] 125.9 
Materials and components 
FOMCONSHUCHOMesescceceerreeeereeseaverne == -| 148.9 150.7 | 150.2| 150.1 149.9] 149.6| 150.0] 150.2} 150.4] 151.6) 151.7} 151.0 151.0} 150.8} 150.4 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. aS 84.6 102.0 109.2 108.8 108.3 111.4 109.9 106.9 105.9 108.1 110.2 106.8 106.0 108.4 97.4 
GOALS: sevspcrscsncossccycotes.cucns comtessvecrvaresos 142.5 151.6| 153.4] 153.0} 153.0] 153.0} 153.0] 152.8] 153.2) 153.9] 154.1 153.6 | 153.2] 153.0 152.4 
SUPDUOS .2e.xeeca sends gcsevsessticnseroscsnizevecencerecieeted 134.2 136.9 | 137.7| 138.0} 138.1 138.9| 138.5} 138.7] 139.0} 139.0} 1388] 138.8 138.7 | 138.6 | 138.3 
Crude materials for further 
PTOCOSSIN Gi rereccreceecteccsscsedaccorensnasecrness 98.2 120.6| 130.3] 128.4] 136.2] 155.0] 133.2] 131.5] 1329] 130.9] 1228) 116.1 113.4 | 108.0 97.7 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs............:eceeereeee 98.7 100.2 99.5} 100.4) 103.9} 105.3) 104.5} 108.9] 109.1 110.3} 109.7} 109.6) 108.9] 108.5} 104.7 
Crude nonfood materials............:scceeeee 94.3 130.4] 146.7) 143.0] 153.5] 183.5| 1482] 1422] 1445] 140.4] 127.4] 1163] 1124) 103.8 89.4 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... 132.3 138.1 140.6 140.4 140.1 141.9 142.0 140.9 141.6 142.6 142.0 140.5 140.5 141.3 138.8 
Finished energy goods........... a 78.8 94.1 99.6 98.9 97.9 101.9 103.6 99.7 101.2 104.1 102.7 97.0 97.8 100.1 90.1 
Finished goods less energy......-...- = 143.0 144.9 146.0 146.1 145.9 146.7 146.6 147.1 147.5 147.7 147.6 147.5 147.7 147.9 147.9 


Finished consumer goods less energy....... 145.2 147.4 148.6 | 148.7 148.5} 149.4 149.5 150.2 150.6 151.6 150.9 150.7 Tot 151.4 151.3 
Finished goods less food and energy........| 146.1 148.0 149.2 | 149.2 149.1 150.0 149.4 149.5 149.8 | 150.0 149.9 149.9 149.7 149.8 150.4 
Finished consumer goods less food 

ANG ON ONY ccceccccnscdrteecrseeseacsunc-speesscterene ae 151.7 1954/0) )  155:5"|) 156.47), 155:3:)) 156:55) 1'55:9))" 156.4 156.4| 156.9] 156.7] 1568] 156.6) 156.8] 157.5 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

Tao ILA) (OM leereeeceehece ERAT RTE AEN ROPES 166.3 169:8:}) 4743) A712 A710} 173.23) 17325) 173/55) 174107 175.45) ASS) A765) 15334) elit ©)) men it-o) 

Intermediate materials less foods 

NGC OOS Rey ssstesscccura snr cess aosanrerscerecteverord 123.9 130.1 131295) ASi59 131-55) S24 AS22384 SISIe7 | S16 asad 132.3 | 131.0] 130.4} 130.7 128.2 
Intermediate foods and feeds...............-.+-+4 aA TL 7 TAS A117 113.5 115.1 TASS 114.1 114.0 114.9 116.3 a a 119.4 118.7 7.3 
Intermediate energy QOOdG............eceeee! 84.3 101.7) 1088] 107.6} 107.9} 110.9] 109.5] 106.4] 105.5] 107.6} 109.7} 106.3] 105.6) 107.9 97.1 
Intermediate goods less energy..........:.0++ 131.7 135:0)| 135.47) 1:35:29) 135.39) 35:83)" 135.851) 136;0))| 196.0) 136s 135.9} 135:3 | 134.9] 134.7 | 134.2 
Intermediate materials less foods 

ANG ONOGY Nesscscasevecssveecsesceetewusesceacccesescee 133.1 136.6 | 137.0} 136.8) 136.8} 137.1 ISZSi lSTAa WS T4N ASS S72u id S6F5i | ae SOl0 Nm O15 | meal oo as 
Crude energy materials..............:::csseeeee 78.5 122.1 144.8) 140.9} 154.7] 193.4] 1483] 141.0) 145.2] 139.8) 123.1 109.0 | 104.2 93.1 75.2 
Crude materials less energy........--.- 107.9 Ailitiera eats 109.9) 112.4) 113.7) 112.4) 115.2] 114.3] 115.3) 1148] 114.3] 113.6) 113.3] 109.8 


Crude nonfood materials less energy.. 135.2 145.2 136.1 130.9 130.6 


129.4 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic indies Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 | 2000 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
— | Total mining industrieS......c.scsscsessssecseseeseees 78.0 113.5 | 131.8] 128.9] 139.6] 170.8} 138.2] 130.7] 132.2] 127.5] 115.5] 103.4] 1004] 926] 788 
10 Metal mining 70.3 73.8 | 75.1 73.3| 73.5| 73.5] 72.4| 73.1 70.0} 71.4} 71.0) 70.4] 696] 706) 70.4 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 87.3 84.8) 83.6] 84.1 84.8| 836) 908] 90.3] 906) 922] 87.7] 909] 899] 925] 927 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)..........0.... 78.5 126.8 | 151.5] 147.7| 162.0] 204.4] 159.4] 149.3] 151.5] 1449] 1296] 112.9] 109.4] 983] 79.7 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals: except fUOlSs..cccsccarcverscescsseceeecsaeee 134.0 137.0 | 138.0] 138.0] 138.2 | 139.3] 140.1] 140.8] 140.8] 140.7| 141.8] 141.6] 141.2| 141.4] 141.9 
— | Total manufacturing industries 128.3 133.5 | 134.9} 134.9] 134.4] 134.7] 134.7] 134.6] 135.4] 136.3] 136.0] 134.6] 13848] 135.6] 133.6 
20 Food and kindred products.. 126.3 128.5 | 128.7 | 128.8] 129.6] 130.1] 130.4] 131.7] 132.5] 133.2] 133.8] 133.9] 134.7] 134.7] 133.9 
21 | Tobacco manufactures — 325.7 345.8)" 351-6" || 351.6 | 351:8))) 372.4) 372.4 | 37213 |) 3721 || 394.2") 39n.7 | S944) | 3910) Sora conten 
22 Textile ruil! ROGUES. «esis caccceecsenceecersaceecaneceves 116.3 116.7 | 116.8] 117.0) 117.5] 117.4] 117.9] 117.0] 117.0] 117.1] 117.2] 1169] 1166] 1165] 116.2 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
| made trom fabrics and similar materials....... 125.3 125:7 | 126.0) 125.7 | 125.9)| 125.7) 125:7)| 125.7) 126'9')) 125.8 || 125.7 | 125:9| 1264 | 125:97)" 12519 
24 | Lumber and wood products, 
| except furniture 161.8 158.1 | 155.0| 154.5] 154.2] 153.2] 153.8] 154.5] 154.7] 160.5| 161.3] 158.2] 157.5| 156.9] 154.3 
25 | Furniture and fixtures... 141.3 143.3 | 143.7] 148.8] 143.8] 144.2] 1443] 144.8] 144.7] 144.9] 145.2] 145.3] 145.2) 145.3] 145.8 
26 | Paper and allied products... 136.4 145.8 | 147.6 | 147.5] 147.0] 147.4] 147.0| 147.0] 147.0] 146.9] 146.8] 146.4] 145.4] 145.5] 145.1 
} 
27 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 177.6 182.9| 184.9] 185.0] 185.1} 186.8) 187.2] 187.6| 188.4] 188.8] 188.4] 1886] 188.9| 188.8] 189.2 
28 | Chemicals and allied products. .....cc....ssess000+. | 149.7 156.7 | 158.6 | 198.3] 159.0} 160.4] 161.6] 161.9] 161.4] 160.4] 160.0) 1588) 156.3] 156.4] 156.0 
29 | Petroleum refining and related products......... | 76.8 112.8] 121.8) 121.9] 114.4] 112.5] 112.0] 107.3] 114.1] 120.9] 116.9] 103.8] 106.8] 1154] 93.8 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.2| 124.6] 125.3 | 126.5] 124.8) 126.0] 126.1 | 126.8] 127.4] 126.6| 126.4| 126.5] 126.0] 125.2] 125.6 
31 Leather and leather products.............c0c0see 136.5 137.9 | 138.4| 138.8) 138.9) 439.1] 140.6] 140.9] 142.8] 142.9] 142.6] 141.9| 142.1] 141.3] 141.0 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 132.6 134.6 | 134.5 | 134.3] 134.1] 134.4] 135.0] 135.4| 135.6] 136.0] 135.7] 135.9| 135.9] 136.4] 136.7 
33 | Primary metal industries............c0ss0:scsesseeseeoee 115.8 119.8 | 120.2} 119.0] 1192) 41485] 118.0] 117.4] 1168] 116.9] 116.5] 116.1] 115.8] 115.2] 114.7 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
We OGRA ON soccer 129.1 130.3 | 1306) 130:5.) 13015 || 30:6) 130!7'] 190:8 |) 139:2)] 1Stt 1) 131) AStl |) ASIA) Asie So 
35 | Machinery, except electrical... 117.3 A175) 16 AZ) Azer) Aree) 117.83) 147.81) 118:05) F18:09) AS Bat 11800 |) aes etter: 
36 | Electrical and electronic machinery, ! 
| equipment, and supplies.............:cccccceeeeeeees 109.5 108.3 | 108.0} 107.9] 107.7} 107.7} 107.6| 107.5] 107.5] 107.4] 107.3] 106.9} 1064] 106.4] 106.5 
S7h| | hransporation ws et enc syncs ccnte nena 134.5 136.8 | 138.4] 138.6] 138.4] 138.7] 137.6] 137.9] 138.1} 137.4] 137.1] 137.3] 137.2] 137.2] 138.5 
38 | Measuring and controlling instruments; 
| photographic, medical, and optical 
| goods; watches and CIOCKS........--ssceeeeteeees 125.7 126.2 | 126.4] 121.8) 126.4] 126.9| 127.1] 126.9] 126.9} 127.3| 127.4] 127.2) 127.4| 127.5 | 127.1 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
| industries (12/85 = 100) 130.3 130:97\) ASTRON) 1SAe2 a ASS TS Aa7a\e St.9) ed S2:3) 32:28 fe S2"5) 12:50) 2s74)\ a S2-Cn lmaoo On mn S2rO 
| Service industries: 
42 | Motor freight transportation 
| and warehousing (06/93 = 100)...........::.s000+ 114.8 119.4] 121.4] 121.8] 121.5] 121.9| 122.5] 122.6] 122.7] 123.0] 123.2] 123.3] 123.4] 1236] 123.8 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 135.3 135.2 | 135.2| 135.2} 135.2] 147.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4) 145.4 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 113.0 1226 | 126.5] 124.2] 126.1 | 125.8] 127.8] 126.8] 125.9] 125.6| 130.3] 131.8] 132.0] 140.9} 134.0 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) 130.8 147.7 | 152.5] 152.7] 154.2] 154.7] 154.0] 155.4] 155.4] 156.4] 156.6 | 157.6 | 159.1] 158.6| 159.8 
46 | Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 


Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


123.2 
123.3 

77.8 
134.2 
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124.7 
125.7 

78.0 
135.8 


125.5 
126.8 

77.0 
137.1 


127.9 
129.0 

78.1 
140.0 


34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{1995 = 100] 
a (ee... 
SITC 20 
ae are 00 2001 
eNe Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

O} Food and live anlmalsss cis .cc-cucececwaveuacesteceanecescceetssesat 87.1 88.5 88.7 89.8 88.6 89.1 88.6 87.9 87.8 88.5 89.2 89.8 89.3 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ...........cccccecceseseesseseeseseeeceee 107.4 107.6 105.9 105.4 107.1 107.1 109.8 | 110.8 110.7 110.4 111.0 225) ee 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations...........c...0ccc000 ea 70.8 74.0 75.8 78.8 76.4 tee 74.7 74.7 TEKS) Woz 74.8 76.2 74.4 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 88.7 89.8 88.9 86.9 86.2 87.8 89.5 87.4 88.4 91.2 91.8 90.4 91.9 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..............ccccceeed 83.5 82.2 82.6 82.0 80.9 79.7 78.4 C5 77.0 76.8 157. 74.4 71.9 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw.......... <a MOAT I) 02-4 103:35| TOS60) 5 06:55) 107-55 11924) 72320) ito 104-3 90.3 94.5 88.3 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... s2 81.3 79.3 85.0 83.9 78.1 79.0 75.0 76.0 79.9 85.7 87.2 82.7 75.0 
24| Cork and WOOG..........:..:-000: a 87.2 86.5 85.9 85.2 84.3 83.5 81.6 80.9 80.6 814 80.7 78.3 778 
Oly PEUlD ARG WASTO DAON:s....ccstiesseaacceecresse sconces cavtoxsteckesal 89.8 88.6 85.9 85.8 83.6 82.3 80.6 75.2 73.6 71.4 69.9 70.6 70.6 
26| Textile fibers and their WaSte............ccscsecseeeeseeseseeeeneeseed 72.0 72.2 (3:2 70.4 70.6 67.6 64.8 64.1 63.0 62.6 61.8 60.8 58.4 
27; Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. of SOF 90.6 90.6 90.9 90.9 89.9} 89.4 89.2 89.4 90.4 90.5 91.1 91.1 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCrAD.........s:ssssessesseeesseenes | 79.5 76.2 74.7 74.4 74.7 72.5 73.0 72.2 kei 69.2 68.0 67.1 64.9 

3, Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............., 157.2 162.1 157.4 157.5 159.5 152.4 | 156.0} 159.0 153.6 144.0 145.1 153:7 139.0 
32) Coal, coke, and briquettes call SRE 93.1 93.0 93.1 93.1 93.6 | 100.2} 100.4} 100.7} 100.7} 101.7] 102.5] 102.6 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 189.0 193.4 183.6 181.1 185.2 172.4 | 178.4] 184.4 177.0 162.8 165.4 180.0 153.6 

4} Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS...............06, 60.0 59.0 58.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 61.6 65.0 67.1 69.1 77.9 77.9 741 

5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......csceceeseeeees 94.9 94.0 93.0 93.1 92.9 93.4 92.8 91.6 91.0 89.8 89.0 88.7 88.7 


54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............. 


..| 100.4) 100.2} 100.1 99.7 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.6 99:7) 1004) 1010!) 101-3 OTs 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 


103.4 103.3 103.2 103.4 103.2 103.4 | 103.0) 102.9) 102.9 102.3 102.2 102.3 102.2 


87] | Plastics In primary fOr <2, -.c.cscc.cawnercceens #3 92.3 91.2 90.0 90.5 91.5 92.7 91.2 89.9 89.1 86.5 85.3 83.6 84.1 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms...... ee 98.9 98.3 98.3 96.6 96.5 96.7 96.8 96.1 96.5 97.1 96.0 96.3 96.0 
59| Chemical materials and products, .€.S. ........::sessee0-e 99.2 99.1 99.9 98.4 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.3 98.5 98.0 98.0 98.4 98.2 
6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.8; 100.5} 100.4/ 101.0} 100.6) 100.4 | 100.1 99.9 99.7 99.3 98.5 98.4 97.5 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. .ccscsccsssscsssssssessccesesseeeeeeeeee 104.6 | 1041 103.8) 104.4} 1043) 104.7] 104.0} 104.0} 104.1 104.8) 105.3} 105.3] 105.3 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
BAG PADOMDOR Gs 5.2 Ses vss ons nce sevens sapynastss cage secaascentaes 89.9 89.6 89.1 88.6 88.4 87.8 87.7 87.6 87.0 85.0 85.0 85.4 85.1 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 0.€.S. .......2::::200c000 105.8 105.9 105.6 106.2 106.2 106.0 | 106.5] 106.6 107.0 107.0 107.2 107.2 107.2 
GBI). MORTGIEOUS. NIGEAIS 5. esc essg crv onan encecestmepecncict avmeseness car 104.9| 103.4{} 104.9] 109.1 108.1 106.5 | 103.1 | 101.6 99.5 98.5 94.5 91.6 88.3 
7| Machinery and transport equipment... 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.6 S7.5 97.4 97.3 97.0 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment. a ey fh ee 113.7 113.7 115.2 115.2 14:7) 115.0)) 115.0 115.0 115.1 115.5 A1S7 115.8 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries..............-4 106.3} 106.5) 106.6} 106.8) 107.1 106.8 | 106.7] 106.7] 106.6] 105.9} 105.8} 105.9} 107.0 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine palts...........sccccceseeeseees | 108.3] 1084] 108.5) 1086) 108.8} 109.2) 109.5] 109.5] 109.6; 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.0 
75| Computer equipment and office machines.................2.++4 67.7 67.8 67.6 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.7 66.2 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.7 64.7 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............-.--e-+] 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.5 96.5 96.5 96.5 95.3 95.1 94.5 
77| ~~ Electrical machinery and equipment... = 85.4 Bois) 85.4 85.2 85.2 85.2 84.8 84.8 84.5 84.0 84.0 83.8 82.1 
EGA) FROG VPN S ac acs aoec oe ee atau ever eps ad ei cenasceesd sdieyaensone 104.0} 103.9) 104.0} 104.1 104.1 104.1) 104.1} 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.2 
87 Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus... .-| 106.9} 106.9} 106.6} 107.0} 107.0] 107.0} 106.8} 106.9} 107.1 106.9 | 106.9} 107.1 107.1 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1995 = 100] 
——o————ooooEeEeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


SITC | 2000 2001 
| Industry iF 
Rev. 3 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
0| Food and live animals............ . at 91S 90.2 92.4 92.8 91.3 93.0 90.8 89.8 88.5 87.7 87.5 87.6 87.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations 95.5 95.7 97.3 95.5 96.1 100.4 102.6 | 104.4 104.3 107.4 107.0 111.5 112.8 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
faquaticiinvertObrates:....2cc.soss.<ccras-tesseccpeaevscecviescerers 110.7 109.3 | 109.1 107.4 105.6 102.2 100.1 99.7 98.8 95.6 95.3 94.5 93.4 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.......... 100.9 96.8 104.5 106.1 101.7 109.5 102.3 100.5 97.1 97.8 97.6 98.0 99.0 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
tV@rOOte sek Srerprekcrs coacnn eoten Mase van ser eee suns svame omnes 54.1 51.9 50.8 50.5 Silat Sila) 52.1 50.8 49.8 47.2 45.8 46.2 44.6 
1) B@VeTaGSS ANG TOBACCO: .. 5.2, ccnpove<conescnnscaxenecspacacsetus 113.5: fee Fe a | I ee 13.2 HSS 113.0 113.2 114.8 114.4 114.4 114.9 114.9 115.6 
11 BOVOlaGOS) acc c5=ccceesnue.s-cesscvspocstccaivacccccteeacvacczacensseevestecel) NM OSO: |) ata OL7a | MAG lhe lit OS ela it O-eou ements amet] O87 mart 26 0 | | moe 112.2 112.2 112.3 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS.............ccececeeeed 89.8 87.7 88.5 87.5 88.9 86.1 86.6 89.5 93.7 87.9 87.4 88.1 85.8 
BAW SC Ori ang WOOd ac caeeeerincctsccotsasitecreperesrs eaten sees teers yeere |) aNlohiter/ 95.6 97.6 97.5| 102.9 114.1 132-7 | 117.6;) 1190 122.0 115.3 
25 Pulprandiwaste Nanelsenauiaticreet eee eee ; 83.4 83.4 84.3 82.9 80.4 76.8 72.5 68.3 65.5 62.2 60.6 60.5 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... - 100.1 98.8 100.8 100.9 98.1 98.1 97.0 95.4 95.9 94.6 94.4 93.2 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ...............- 104.3 99.1 97.1 102.0 T15:3: 97.7 91.8 100.7 98.6 85.7 86.0 88.9 89.8 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products -| 186.3} 188.4} 180.2 Wia 169.9 154.1 Ahoy! 158.2 153.5 143.1 144.7 146.8 122.7 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 181.8 183.3 | 163.9 152.0 | 153.9 144.7 | 143.5 150.6 149.4 141.3 143.9 146.1 122.2 


34) Gas, natural and manufactured.............:..ceceseseeeeseeeeeeseeed 242.6 |} 249.3} 331.8] 401.0} 316.9} 2445] 2444) 233.5} 200.0] 1684] 1623] 164.0 134.0 
5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ....sscsesesesesenee| 95.1 94.7 95.0 95.8 96.3 96.6 96.3 95.7 94.7 93.7 92.8 92.6 93.0 
52| Inorganic chemicals a) oes 93.7 94.2 98.5 98.9 97.9 95.0 92.4 91.5 90.8 89.5 89.7 90.6 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials............cecccceeeeeee 87.0 86.9 86.9 88.8 89.6 89.1 88.4 87.9 86.1 86.5 86.6 84.5 85.2 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...............::0:008 96.0 95.7 95.7 95.1 94.9) » 94.6 94.0 93.8 93.8 96.0 94.3 94.1 94.7 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations “| 87.6 87.2 86.9 87.1 88.2 88.6 88.1 87.7 87.4 87.1 87.1 88.9 89.0 
D7) Plasticslimipriimany (OnMS:.ccvcscvecceescessoeeconesoessteescaccerecsecoss 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.5 95.5 95.8 95.8 95.7 96.8 96.8 95.2 94.4 94.6 
58] Plasticsiininonprimeary: fOrmS:sev-scc-cvvsrecessssesceccresttassexses 80.0 79.5 78.6 80.3 84.5 84.4 83.2 83.1 82.1 80.7 80.7 79.5 81.4 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. .......:::ccccceseeees 100.4 100.4 | 100.6 101.8} 101.6 101.9 101.4 100.5 100.3 99.6 99:5 99.4 99.6 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.6 97.2 97.3 98.2 98.7 97.3 96.3 95:5 95.3 94.1 92.5 92.3 91.3 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. .........ccsccccsccescesceecessereeeeeeees 91.6 91.5 91.8 91.8 91.9 91.8 91.6 91.5 91.2 91.0 90.9 90.9 90.7 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard wee scsvseccre eee seceeese tn oceccesareseasee 91.9 92.2 92.1 92.6 92.8 93.7 92.8 91.9 91.0 89.9 89.2 88.6 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. i 100.2 100.2 100.7 100.5 100.5 100.3 100.3 100.0 100.0 99.8 99.9 98.2 
6S ') SAINOMenOus mOtalScrc acc crcesce tna teeee ea cere eee 1143 | 1144] 121.0) 124.0} 116.4] 110.9] 107.0! 106.1 101.7 92.9 91.6 87.6 
69 Manufactures of Metals, 9.0.8. .......ccceccccsseceseecesceseneaceees 95.2 94.9 95.0 95.3 95.0 94.9 95.7 95.7 95.6 94.9 94.9 95.0 95.4 
7| Machinery and transport equipment..........cscssceeeeceeeeees 89.2 89.1 89.0 88.9 88.8 88.8 88.4 88.2 88.1 87.9 87.8 87.7 87.8 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 95.7 95.4 95.3 95.9 96.6 96.3 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.1 95.2 95.7 95.8 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANGIMAOMING) PANSace roe seevsueeyserecee sees 
75 Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment..................-.00.--! 83.9 83.7 83.6 83.0 82.8 82.8 82.1 82.0 82.0 82.1 82.0 81.8 81.7 
7a Electrical machinery and equipment..............:s:20c0ce000--0 82.7 82.5 82.2 82.1 81.8 82.5 82.1 82.0 81.7 81.8 81.6 81.5 81.6 
78| Road vehicles. 102.9 102.9 102.9 102.9 102.8 102.8 | 102.6 102.4 102.6 102.4 102.4 102.7 103.0 


SSI ROOW CAT n.cocesavenrencerevess 100.8 | 100.7 | 100.6) 101.0) 101.2} 101.5} 101.1 101.0} 100.8) 100.9} 101.2] 101.2} 100.7 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
andiopticaliqoadsMleisiz.vev sascsetecesee eter atest 


95.5 95.3 95.4 95.9 95.9 95.6 95.1 94.7 94.6 94.4 92.4 94.4 95.3 
58.8 58.8 58.7 58.3 57.8 97.5 56.5 56.4 56.2 55.3 55.1 54.1 53.7 


89.7 89.7 90.0 90.4 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100) 
a a a ee ee ee 
2000 2001 
Category ; + = 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
ALE COMMODITIES Siar sey cncnasnacsns-tesensuenanxccuscscasscacnese 96.5 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.5 96.2 96.1 95.9 95.6 95.3 95.1 95.2 94.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............66 85.8 | 86.7 87.4 88.2 86.6 87.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 87.9 88.7 88.7 87.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...... | 84.6 85.7 86.7 87.3 85.7 86.4 85.9 85.9 86.5 87.5 88.8 88.5 87.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 99.5 98.2 96.3 98.6 97.0 97.6 95.3 91.0 90.9 93.1 88.5 91.2 90.2 
Industrial supplies and materials...................c00cc004 96.2 95.8 95.0 95.0 94.9 93.9 93.8 93.1 92.3 90.8 90.0 90.4 88.8 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 82.3 82.0 82.9 82.4 82.6 80.7 80.7 81.0 78.8 78.1 77.1 76.8 73.6 
Fels: and MDriGAantsy. «:.sccesveestssescaceseasstinvesasessawcune 146.9 | 150.7} 146.2] 145.2) 147.1 139.8 | 1448] 147.7} 143.2; 135.0; 136.0] 143.8] 129.8 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, ; 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 91.6 90.7 90.1 90.4 90.1 89.8 89.2 88.0 87.6 86.4 85.7 85.5 85.2 
Selected building materials..............cccceecceeeeeee es 89.8 89.0 89.0 88.8 88.2 87.4 86.8 86.3 87.0 87.2 86.8 85.6 85.2 
RS Apital QOOUS cca wane esac: cian canon ckecesciucsvoaan eps iavseerary 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.5 96.7 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.3 96.1! 96.1 95.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........) 99.5 99.6 99.7| 100.0/ 100.5) 100.1 100.5} 100.9} 100.9} 100.9} 100.8; 100.8} 100.6 
Nonelectrical MACHINETY..........:.cccsccecseseereeseneteeeee eed 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5} 915.0 91.3 91.1 90.9 90.7 90.4 90.4 89.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............+ 104.5 104.4 104.4 104.6 104.5 104.6 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. 102.3} 102.2) 102.0) 102.1 102051) TONS) TOS WOteal AOA als Ones) TOMS: 102s 102.1 
Nondurables, manufactured wt O24 102525) 102.0%) 102.07) 100-55) 10Ns37)) 101-2)" 10:25) 101 Sa)) 1O1-00 10d 00) 1On-S) eons 
Durables, manufactured............csccsseeeeeseeseeeeeeed 101.2 | 101.2] 101.1 1013"), 101-5) TONS: 107-382 101.2 | 101-285 105-45) 0155) 1Ons7a OES 
Agricultural ComModities.............2..see:ceeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 83.9 84.7 85.7 86.1 84.9 85.1 84.7 84.7 84.8 85.5 86.4 86.1 84.6 
Nonagricultural commodities 97.9 97.8 97.5 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.4 97.1 96.9 96.4 96.1 96.3 95.6 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[N9Q5 = VOC) 
2000 2001 
Category T al 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
ALE GOMMODITIES: secesecs save casecessssvepeceessscecuacesaestonss | 100.6} 100.6} 100.0} 100.0 99.3 97.8 97.2 97.5 97.1 95.6 95.4 95.5 93.2 
Foods, feeds, and DeVerageS..........:cseessseeeereeeeeeed 90.7 89.4 91.0 90.8 89.8 90.6 88.9 88.7 87.6 86.5 86.6 87.0 86.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............... 83.0 81.9 84.2 84.3 83.4 85.6 83.8 83.5 82.2 81.9 82.0 82.8 82.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... i le 109.5 109.1 107.9 106.7 103.9 102.4 102.1 101.4 98.6 98.4 97.8 96.9 
Industrial supplies and materials. ..............:0esseeeeee) 126.6 126.9 124.5 124.4 122.3 116.1 115.4 116.7 115.6 110.5 110.0 110.6 102.0 
Fuels:and lubricantsemrmmnceevnsnececresssnene caste 184.5| 186.8] 178.7) 176.7] 169.3] 153.3] 152.3} 157.4) 153.1 142.6 | 1443) 146.3] 122.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products............:000++ 181.9} 183.6 | 165.6 | 155.7) 156.1 145.9| 1442] 151.0] 149.5] 141.4] 143.8| 145.7 | 122.8 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........:::ccescescereeeeees 90.4 90.6 91.0 91.0 91.2 90.8 91.1 89.0 87.1 85.3 83.2 82.1 81.4 
Materials associated with nondurable 
SUPMliOS/ANG MateNlalS sje. wevesceesswerescetessaee-acateees 92.8 92.6 93.3 94.1 94.3 94.4 93.9 93.1 92.1 90.5 90.0 89.9 89.7 
Selected building materials............ccceseeeeeeee es 99.3 97.2 99.1 95.3 96.0 96.2 98.3} 104.8; 116.3) 107.9} 107.7} 108.7} 105.2 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 105.6 104.1 103.7 107.2 108.7 103.8 101.1 98.2 97.6 95.3 91.2 90.9 88.8 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............., 87.3 87.1 87.2 87.8 88.7 88.8 88.5 88.2 88.0 87.5 87.6 87.8 87.5 
CapitaligoodSvinc..ccetrosasenecceatysec cure aau eocen evenness 80.2 80.1 80.0 79.9 79.7 68,7 79.2 68,1 79.0 78.7 78.6 78.3 78.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 93.4 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.9 95.2 94.7 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.4 94.6 94.7 
Nonelectrical MAChINETY...........cceseceseceeerertseerteee sed 76.4 76.3 76.1 76.0 75.8 75.6 75.0 74.8 74.7 74.3 74.2 73.9 73.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.6} 102.7] 102.7| 102.7} 1026} 1026; 1025; 102.3; 102.3) 102.2 102.1 102.4 | 102.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............64 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.1 96.0 95.9 
Nondurables, manufactured...........:ccccecseeseeeeee| 99.8 99.8 99.6 92.9 99.8 | 100.1 100.0 | 100.0 99.8 99.9} 100.0 99.6 99.7 
Durables, manufactured 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.9 92.8 92.8 92.5 92.3 92.1 91.9 92.0 92.1 92.1 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.............00006 99.8 99.1 98.8 99.5} 101.5 99.1 98.0 99.4 99.0 97.4 97.2 O77 93.8 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


{1995 = 100] 
———  —  — —— ——  ————  —SSSSSSSSFSFSFSFFsseSF 
199! 
Category 9 2000 2001 
Sept. Dec. Mar June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
; E : T 

Air freight (inbound)... : 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 87.4 86.5 84.0 83.7 
Aitteight(outbound) i. ge<ss-c--c.enaeceaecersnneecenecccraed 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 92.6 90.5 90.1 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)............cccecceneeeneee 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 115.5 111.9 114.2 119.2 120.6 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers) ........ccceeeeeeeeeeed 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 103.2 106.4 109.7 116.4 
Ocean liner freight (inDOUNG)............-..ccccccccessesensereed 148.0 143.0 142.8 142.8 145.1 142.3 138.0 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Hil IV | i) Ml IV | iH Ml IV | iH MW 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons.. 110.8 111.8 112.5 Aiea 114.0 116.1 atone) A three | afnley2 118.2 118.9 119.5 
Compensation per hour.......... 120.3 121.6 123.0 124.3 125.9 127.1 129.0 131.7 | 133.8 136.8 138.2 140.4| 141.8 
Real compensation per NOur..........cssesscsssscescseneseeees 105.0 105.7 106.4 106.8 107.4 107.6 108.1 109.6 110.3 | 112.0 112.3 113.0 113.9 
Unit lAbOr COStSE A snccacesenegsccemecastevccacesesascctacsctemeseccea}) 100:6 108.8 109.3 110.4 110.5 109.5 dated 112.5 114.0 ANSa7 ie 118.1 118.6 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 114.5 114.6 115.1 114.2 114.4] 116.9 114.2 115.2 113.9 112.1 111.8 111.6 112.0 
Implielt price deflator. -..ccccctac ace navee nen swateatesctecesncds 110.7 110.9 111.4 111.8 111.9 112.2 112.9 ATS) 113:9 114.4} 115.2 itshe || aise 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersOMs.........:esccseseeteeseeneetceeeenee 110.5 111.4 111.9 112.0 118.4} 115.6 114.5 116.3 116.7 117.4| 117.4] 118.0 118.8 
Gompensation Pern Mo ule. ..c.c..css.-saccnesscgnnavesiisarseepec 119.8 120.9 122.1 123.4 125.0 126.3 128.4 130.7 133.0 135.9 137.6 139.2 140.7 
Real compensation per hour. won! 10655. 105.1 105.6 106.0 106.6 107.0 107.6 108.8 109.7 111.3 111.5 112.0 113.0 
UA OD COS tS ooo reeecaeeas -ceccemorentaecss cts eeasenssyvanacen ese 108.4 108.6 109.0 110.2 110.2 109.3 112.1 112.4 | 114.0 115.8 117.2 117.9 118.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. ..........-ccs:ceeeceeeeseesseseeeeeeeeees 115.7 115.8 116.7 115.8 116.1 118.6 116.0 ikea) sleet || Isis) 113.1 113.0 113.3 
Implicit price deflatorec... <<< :2.0.ce6-<ccccecceevescccscecpsvens 111.0 fa nly’ 111.8 112.2 112.4 112.7 113.5 114.0 1145] 114.9 115.7 116.1 116.6 
Nonfinancial corporations t 

Output per hour of all EMPlOYEES.........eccceeseeeeeeeeeseeeeed 113.4 113.7 114.6 115.3 116.6 118.3 WVVATE 119.7 120.9 121645 121: Sa 22:16 - 
Compensation Per NOW. sc ieenccscccosnessascc<sescccancensens 116.7 117.8 119.0 120.3 121.8 123.0 124.7 127.2 129.3 | 132.3 134.1 136.1 - 
Real compensation per hour.............0..seeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 101.8 102.4 | 103.0 103.3 103.9 104.2 104.5 105.8 106.6 108.3 | 108.7 | 109.5 - 
Total unit costs A 103.2 103.2 103.7 104.0 103.9 105.9 106.0 106.6 108.2 109.6 110.6 - 

NIIP NAB ON COSTS spires cciss cacncyasnncxccssuccsasceacerseereccneversszceet 103.2 103.6 103.9 104.3 104.5 104.0 106.0 106.2 106.9 109.0 110.3 111.1 - 

RSF OMIARIOR GOSS fe cose ci seep non-asa-ancveccuneresqunvraaaeasvocenaaea 100.7 102.1 101.3 102.2 102.9 103.4 | 105.5 105.3 105.6 | 106.0 107.5 109.3 - 
LESS £05 Sete Bech eee er emes acbpee cee EEL AL CEE EEE cose ooo eee 152.0 145.3 150.6 148.6 144.4 147.0 134.3 137.8 133.8 118.5 | 109.2 105.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payments...........-:csesscesseteeeeeeeeeeees| 113.8 113.1 113.9 114.0 113.5 114.5 112.9 113.6 112.8 109.2 107.9 108.4 - 
(miplictO price (Getlatore......0..vaceeawere ne serece ser “oonceme dares 106.7 106.8 107.2 107-5: 107.5 107.5 108.3 108.7 108.9 | 109.0 109.5 110.2 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........csccsceeeessesseteeneeaeeees 125.7 126.8 128.9 130.2 131.9 135.0 135.2 137.3 | 139.4] 141.3 140.0 140.3 140.7 
Compensation per hour......... 119.0 119.9 12162 122.8 124.1 125.9 | 128.1 131.2 135.2 137.2 139.3} 141.1 
Real compensation per hour... 103.4 103.7 104.1 104.7 105.2 105.5 106.6 | 108.3 110.7} 111.3 412.1 113.3 
Unit labor costs 93.2 93.3 94.1 95.7 98.0 99.3 | 100.3 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons................ccsecessessseeneee 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 
Output per unit of capital serviceS..............: cece eee 110.4 ita bet 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7; 100.0 100.5; 100.1 
Multifactor productivity..............:cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeerees 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0 101.1 102.6 
OUR DUTE orcas coe serysce cersdteesstysevecasaue saceei rita tee sh esecereecel meee Geb) 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8); 100.0 105.2 110.6 
Inputs: 
Babor Inputiacctisetscsccuerccscarecactessacuvscseeverscoac couereuneene 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0| 100.0 103.7; 106.4 
Capital Servic@S. -...c-ece-nsecccosereneeseeeete 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0} 100.0 104.7; 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input... ee 7s) 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3 100.0 104.0 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS...........scscessseeceeereenees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.............:eeeeeneseneeeeeeeny 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 101.7 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services...............ccceceeeees 120.1 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8 100.3 99.9 100.0 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor: productivity..:<.2.2¢.,c2<.0.ceccrcecsesctopsverveee- 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6) 100.0; 100.9) 102.4 
QU DURE eirccteratresceenctanes se aeevscarctensvessisccxescssseee 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
eabOminpultsssccostsccezceesst raster: aassaaptecursese sere cot santeane ated 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0; 103.8 106.6 
Capital services we 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9; 100.0} 104.9) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2| 100.0 104.2 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persONS.............cceceeeeeeeeeee eres 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6| 100.0 101.5} 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all Persons..............ececeeeeeeeeeee ees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 alia 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services...............:cccceee eee 124.3 116.5 100.9 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5 105.6 106.5 
Multifactoniproguctivity:..s:.eace0ssseeee-axeaesane cestessccoes 72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3; 100.0) 100.4; 102.6) 105.0) 106.1 109.8) 113.2 
QUT DU a aac casey chs tessa peamectusecaunssaiey vs ese oaanmimaann dvaaapueles 38.5 56.5 75:3 97.3 95.4; 100.0} 103.3} 108.7 113.4; 116.9 123.5 130.7 
Inputs: 
Tours oftall! persOMSises.ccceccecnvee-sox- ster tesreveceeseoonesanee 92.0 104.2) 107.5} 104.8) 100.4) 100.0} 101.4; 103.6) 104.0/ 103.7} 105.5 105.2 
Capital services 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0} 102.2 104.5} 108.0) 111.9) 116.9) 122.8 
EM@IQyicteseecs fesse coe izese cs Loses tesvexcdesvetoustsveusssesiiedateeeee 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7) 107.3 109.5} 107.0 103.9} 109.2 
NONGHENQYIMALENAlS cxrnnceccectinneeseervessscaceentesstseceysas, 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6 100.0 105.7 111.3 112.8 120.4 120.4 127.2 
Purchased business services 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0 103.0 105.1 110.0 108.9 114.2 116.8 


Combined units of all factor inputs... 


52.9 


67.0 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 [ 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons... 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3; 100.5) 101.9) 102.6) 105.4) 107.8] 110.8) 113.8} 116.9 
Compensation per hour......... 13:7 23.5 54.2 90.7 95.0} 102.5} 104.5} 106.7; 110.1 VIS Si 19:6) 12541 132.8 
Real compensation per NOur..............s0eccesecssececeeeaes 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.6 104.6 107.1 110.1 
Unit aborcostSmrkscsn om cette aa. giietrcn ccceres cree ns se 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7} 101.9} 102.6} 104.1 104.5] 105.3) 108.0} 109.9} 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments ae 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0; 102.5} 106.4) 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 115.1 115.1 113.9 
lmplicitiprica deflatonc, warre.t.cnceae-csess soncetnaneeteunes 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0; 106.0} 107.7} 109.7} 110.6) 111.8) 113.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSons............cececceseseeseseeseeeeseeee 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.4 113.2 116.2 
Compensation per hour............ 14.3 23.7, 54.6 90.5 95.0 102.2 104.3 106.6} 109.8 113.1 119.0 124.2 132.0 
Real compensation per hour..... 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4; 100.2 104.0 106.4 109.4 
Unitilabor costs icc scccccn 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5} 101.7; 102.5} 103.7} 104.2} 105.2} 107.7} 109.7) 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments... eee 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0) 106.9} 110.4] 113.5} 118.0] 116.3) 116.8) 115.4 
implicit price Ge Maton. ccncce<cseneconaxascescessccacawaceusrs 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6) 109.8) 110.8) 112.3) 114.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.............ccccececeseeeeeeseeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4, 112.3 116.2 119.9 
Compensation! per NOUN. sconce sos cosaxecauauteneexcstvactaneaned 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3} 102.0) 104.2} 106.2} 109.0/ 110.3} 115.9} 121.1 128.3 
Real compensation per hOur..............ccccsseseeeeeeeeeeees * 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8} 101.3} 103.7) 106.4 
Total unit costs... 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8; 101.0; 101.1 102.0] 101.2) 101.5) 102.6] 103.7} 106.7 

Unit labor Costsssiccs.cetsancccencacs 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5} 101.3} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4; 101.8} 103.2} 104.2) 107.0 

Unit nonlabor costs... He 23:3 31.9 65.1 98.0} 102.1 100.2; 101.3} 102.2; 100.6; 100.9; 101.2} 102.5} 105.6 
UJ RUE FONTS 3. oan cor cca dees cten tue hex cantateentpocaswessaxcnseccacraseseiaec' 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0; 113.2} 131.7) 139.0} 152.2; 156.9! 148.9] 147.6] 131.0 
Unit nonlabor payments... Bice 30.2 ee | 66.0 97.1 99.7} 103.5} 109.0} 111.6) 113.8) 115.2} 113.4) 114.0) 112.1 
implicit price GONAtO rs 5 voscxeccesepenesanseesccaepececrercsstsies 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3} 102.1 103.7; 105.1 105.5} 106.2) 106.6) 107.4; 108.7 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all pErsons............ecececeeeeseeeeeeeeeteeeeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.1 124.3 129.6 46.3 
Compensation pet NOUR cicccesscantecaceccodocseccosacrsacseee 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7| 105.6} 107.9} 109.3} 111.4) 117.3) 122.0) 130.1 
Real compensation per hour.. Aor 65.2 79:5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2| 100.8) 100.4 99.0 98.8; 102.6) 104.5) 107.8 
WinHAD OF COSTS. ooo w acc csaactesrenccnnvotanretecueiancasednterscedsns 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8; 100.6) 100.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.1 
Unit nonlabor payments: cc:ciq. .ciciisececeeasserecetsssenaccas>-s 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 99.0} 100.9} 102.8; 106.9) 109.9} 109.6} 104.4) 105.5 - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0 99.6 100.9 102.0 103.9 104.9 104.0 100.5} 101.1 - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


Industry sic 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 ly 1998 | 1999 
Mining 
CONDON GlES meee tescrent rece ncaaeeetcsece-nanteeeeonneee 102 102.7) 100.5) 115.2) 118.1 126.0] 117.2} 1165] 118.9} 1183] 105.5 
Goldiand!SilVer Gres see tecee. steerer ene tatewcpetsatees 104 122.3} 127.4) 141.6] 159.8} 160.8] 144.2) 1383] 158.5] 187.6| 200.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining as 122 118.7 122.4 133.0 141.2 148.1 155.9 168.0 176.6 188.0 192.2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas............ =a 131 97.0 97.9 102.1 105.9 112.4 119.4 123.9 125.2 127.4 132.3 
Crushed and broken Stone..............csseeseseeeeeeeeey 142 102.2 99.8) 105.0} 103.6] 108.7) 105.4| 107.2) 1126] 110.2} 104.8 
Manufacturing 
Meat products 201 97.1 99.6| 1046] 1043; 101.2} 102.3 97.4| 102.5] 102.3} 102.2 
Dairy products 201 202 107.3) 108.3] 111.4] 109.6] 111.8] 1164] 116.0] 119.3) 119.3) 114.1 
Preserved fruits and vegetables....................0008 203 95.6 99.2| 100.5; 106.8} 107.6} 109.1 109.2} 110.7] 117.8] 120.0 
GrainimilliprodtictSsiccc<csenssesceesscceceneseeeseevees. tree 204 105.4/ 104.9] 107.8} 109.2} 108.4] 115.4] 108.0} 118.2] 126.2} 130.4 
Bakery) Products <-ne.ctncne-ecee stance seve <cntatuenacsnasseed 205 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.1 100.8 | 107.5 
Sugar and confectionery products...............:.:500 206 103.2 | 102.0 99.8} 1045; 106.2] 108.3] 113.8) 116.7] 123.0] 130.0 
Fats and oils 207 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6} 111.8) 120.3] 110.1 120.2} 137.3] 156.1 
Be@VerageSrerc:s.nccceccrdescacceeense has seevertorersnnsseee 208 Tt 7.ON A20:08 S27. 126.4} 130.1 133.5] 135.0) 135.5] 136.4] 132.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............. 209 99.2 101.7 101.5 105.2 100.9 102.9 109.1 104.1 112.7 116.3 
GIG ALEHES io die ecs crew ccee cece elect seb enpaviocetiversetcodecees 211 113.2} 107.6] 1116] 106.5] 1266] 142.9] 147.2) 147.2} 152.2} 135.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON..............0ccereeenees 221 103.1 A A28 A OlSa WZ .On 2257 134.0] 137.3} 131.2] 136.2] 138.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.................+++ 222 114.3) 116.2) 126.27) 181-7) 142:5))" 145:3))"147:6")"162:2))" 1168:6))" 171.9 
Narrow fabric RWUS co. ocsnc cco gemescuccsssanicuaccs noe 224 96.5 99.6 112.9 111.4 120.1 118.9 126.3 110.8 WATE 122.4 
Knittinigintllisteccreetterecasecesrcttecescsenereresess A 225 107.5) 114.0) 119.3) 127.9) 134.1 138.3] 150.3} 138.0] 135.9| 144.8 
Textile finishing, except wool 226 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.3 99.1 101.0 
Carpets Gnd)ruQsscesc2e5-0- nce eessascceecccecncacnnenecscnes 227 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8} 100.2} 100.3) 102.3 97.8 
Yarn and thread mills........ : 228 110.2) 111.4) 119.6) 126.6] 130.7| 137.4) 147.4] 150.4) 153.0} 169.5 
Miscellaneous textile goods.. cll 229 109.2; 1046; 1065) 110.4; 1185} 123.7) 123.1 118.7 | 120.1 127.0 
Men's and boys' furnishings........ Fe 232 102.1 108.4} 109.1 108.4] 111.7] 123.4) 134.7] 162.1 174.7 | 187.0 
Women's and misses' outerweal.............00002e2006+ 233 104.1 104.3} 109.4) 121.8] 127.4] 135.5} 141.6) 149.9} 151.9] 174.5 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 102.1 113.7] 117.4] 1245] 138.0] 161.3} 174.5] 208.9] 216.4] 293.0 
Hats, caps, and millinery...................05 es 235 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 idol 84.3 82.2 87.1 99.5] 108.7 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... rbe 238 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0} 105.5) 116.8; 120.1 101.4) 107.7| 105.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 99.9 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8 109.2 105.6 119.2 117.2 129.2 
Sawmills and planing Mills..............::cseeeseeeeeeeees 242 99.8} 102.6} 108.1 101.9!| 103:3)) 110:2) 115.6) 116:9) 118.7) 125.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.0 98.0 eek) 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.1 91.3 90.7 
WO0d (Containersiter.cu.te.cesccestissentneecusspesesexcesaee 244 1141.2) 113.1 109.4) 100.1 100.9} 106.1 106.7 | 106.2) 106.6] 105.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes............2..2..... 245 103.1 103.0) 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7) 100.3 99.2 96.8 
Miscellaneous wood products..............:0ceeeereeeees 249 107.7) 170:5)) 114.2) 145:3)) WB) ANS.45)" 194.47) 123:4)) = 1392291 14423 
Household fUrniterc crn crencssssearearenreamercsimece 251 104.5 | 107.1 110.5} 110.6) 112.5 116.9) 121:6} 121.3) 125.8) 128.7 
Office MUNNIMUN EL. ssc: cose es ces snyccavescewdactotertsetioses 252 95.0 94.1 102.5) 103.2}; 100.5} 101.1 106.4; 118.3) 113.1 109.8 
Public building and related furniture................... 253 119.8; 120.2} 140.6]; 161.0} 157.4) 173.3] 181.5) 2149] 207.6] 210.9 
PartitionsiandfixtlteS. v2 scccstessoscsscer-ncracesarsesten 254 95.6 93.0} 102.7| 107.4 98.9) 101.2 97.6) 121.1 125.6 | 127.0 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures... and 259 103.5} 102.1 99.5) 103.6] 104.7} 110.0) 113.2] 110.7) 121.9] 122.7 
BUND Mill Sic scarmcecccenctvenccsesceenarrearseucesscscmacetece! 261 116.7) 128.3) 137.3) 122.5] 128.9} 131.9] 132.6 82.3 86.6 88.4 
Raper mils sccecerccnssaeserenincecoamtameeremnannannes 262 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4) 110.2} 1186] 1116) 112.0} 114.9] 122.7 
Paperboard mills 263 100.6} 101.4) 1044] 1084) 1149] 119.5} 1180) 126.7} 127.8] 131.0 
Paperboard containers and boxes or: 265 101.3} 103.4; 105.2} 107.9} 108.4] 105.1 106.3) 109:7] 113.5) 113.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.4} 105.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 119.5 122.9 127.3 
NewSpaperSis-cemnsccsctcsesosevcccanss sp ccessatenvecsras decd 271 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.6 86.3 
272 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 115.0 | 115.1 
sit 273 96.6 | 100.8 97.7} 103.5) 103.0} 101.6 99.3} 102.6) 101.0} 105.4 
Miscellaneous publishing.......-0csssc.<seres-nsvewsnarent 274 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6| 1145] 119.5} 128.3 
Commerxcialiprinting!s1.sce-sssesesstseeretur severest! 275 102.5} 102.0) 108.0] 106.9| 106.5) 107.2} 1083] 1088/ 109.9] 115.2 
Manifold businessitorins=..vssc-.seseceereerretecren cess 276 93.0 89.1 94.5 ON 82.0 76.9 75.2 77.9 76.7 73.6 
Greeting cardsiinccsscscstecs aestuensersndnsset oreceeecaes! 277 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2} 104.2| 103.9 
Blankbooks and bookbinding..............:ssceeeeeeee ned 278 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4) 108.7/} 1145] 1142] 116.4] 123.3 
Printing ittade:Senvices sec iccn.creceeeceenice ar scesctentrettos 279 99.3} 100.6) 112.0) 115.3] 111.0} 116.7] 126.2] 123.3] 126.7] 120.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals..... | 281 106.8 | 109.7} 109.7} 105.6] 102.3} 109.3] 110.1 116.8 | 145.8} 170.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics. 282 100.9) 100.0); 107.5; 112.0] 125.3] 128.3] 125.3] 135.4] 142.2] 145.7 
Di QSiascavsnerssesucercsteeee settee rtacey terete evacesceieet cae 283 103.8) 104.5 99.5 99.7} 1046] 108.7] 1125] 1124] 1043] 1048 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods 284 103.8) 105.3) 104.4} 108.7] 111.2 118.6) 120.9} 126.4] 122.7) 116.8 
Paints and allied products sre 285 106.3} 104.3) 102.9] 108.8] 116.7/ 118.0) 125.6] 126.4] 126.8] 125.6 
sarees ine chemicals ore 286 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0} 111.2} 105.7] 111 3 
gricultural chemicals 287 104.7 99.5 h ; : 
Appa ciabatiees (08. 99.5| 103.8] 105.0] 1085] 110.0|/ 119.8) 117.5] 106.9 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


(1987 = 100} 
SS a a a ee | EE 
Industry sic 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Miscellaneous chemical products.....................0 289 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7 107.8 110.1 120.3 120.6 128.1 
Petroleum refining. «:::<0....<<.....<se00r- 3 291 109:2 | 106.6) 117.3) 1204 123.8 | 132.3; 142.0) 149.2) 155.7] 169.5 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................4 295 98.0 94.1 100.4} 108.0 104.9 111.2 alakeys| 123.1 124.7 115.7 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 96.5 98.5 90.7 
IMSS anne INNONMUIDES Sc cecasee we sacar ccseeeawany suas scenes 301 103.0} 102.4} 107.8] 1165] 124.1 131.1 138.8 | 149.1 144.2| 145.5 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7} 1046} 107.4} 113.5] 112.7| 114.0 
Fabricated rubber products, 1.€.C.............c.seeeeees 306 109.0} 109.9) 115.2) 123.1 119.1 121.5] 121.0} 125.3] 132.3] 140.8 
Miscellaneous plastics products, N.€.C..............6.4 308 105.7 108.3 114.4 116.7 120.8 121.0 124.7 129.9 133.8 141.2 
Footwear, except mibber. <2. ..2c.<csusncccssauevascnaseosed 314 101.1 94.4| 104.2 105.2 113.0 ian 126.1 121.4} 110.9 131.6 
Blab Glass F ssrccewassenenaesasn sean tence ratetecane sacred! 321 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 101.5} 107.6} 114.0} 127.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown 322 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 ilalleyre 121.4} 128.3 135.2 143.6 
Products of purchased glasS.............ccecse0es axe 323 92.6 97.7} 101.5} 106.2; 105.9] 106.1 122.0| 125.1 122.0} 134.0 
Gement.- hydraulic. 5.2, cesscdasscecaspisessacsavencsscans 324 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 124.3 128.7 133.1 134.1 139.6 
Structuraliclay praduetSicccc ores cacccncencauss ve cancacwease 325 109.6} 109.8}; 111.4; 1068} 1140] 112.6) 1196] 111.9] 1148] 124.0 
Pottery and related products............:cc.cceseeeeeeees 326 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3} 1084] 109.3 119.3 123.2 127.1 120.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 107.6 112.8 114.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 110.4) 1146) 114.7 114.6 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 109.7 107.8 117.0 133.6 142.4} 142.6} 147.5 155.0 151.0 148.9 
Iron and steel foundries...............00 332 106.1 104.5) 107.2) 112.1 APSO) dts ANG 2) e208 i et 2i en 126.2 
Primary nonferrous metals 333 102°3)|| 1111027) 101-9) 1079} 105:3)) ANO) 11028)" 4:12:01) 1:25:89 steik2 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing.............:s00ceeeeeee 335 920 91.0 96.0 98.3} 101.2 99.2} 104.0) 111.3) 115.2) 122.7 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)............::66cceeeeene 336 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 127.0 131:5 130.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal products. 339 113.7} 109.1 114.5) 111.3) 134.5) 152.2) 149.6) 136.2) 140.0; 150.4 
Metal cans and shipping containers.... “ 341 117.6 122.9] 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 1552 160.3 163.8 160.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.......-......:0..ce00 342 97.3 96.8 | 100.1 104.0} 109.2} 111.3) 1182] 1146] 115.7] 123.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 102.6} 102.0 98.4} 102.0} 109.1 109.2; 118.6} 127.3} 130.3] 126.9 
Fabricated structural metal products.... 344 98.8; 100.0} 103.9] 104.8; 107.7} 105.8; 106.5} 111.9] 112.7) 112.7 
Metal forgings and stampings.......... 346 95.6 92.9] 103.7 108.7) 1085) 109.3) 113.6 120.2 125.9 130.3 
Metal services, 1.€.C............6..0008 347 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6 123.0 127.7 128.4 124.4 127.3 127.9 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C.........sececceeeeeeee 348 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 93.7 96.6 S272 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.............] 349 97.5 97.4) 101.1 102.0) 103:2 | 106:6)) 108:3))" 107:7)) T10°5 |) 10:3 
Engines And irpineSsecccsr<:.cccstucerecan-ve sect oo<e t= 351 106.5; 105.8; 103.3] 109.2; 1223] 122.7|/ 1366{ 136.9} 145.9} 151.2 
Farm and garden machinery.............--:sseceseeeeees 352 116.5} 112.9) 113.9] 1186] 125.0} 134.7] 137.2) 141.2) 148.5) 125.5 
Construction and related machinery..................44 353 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 later? 122.1 123.3 132.5 137.5 137.2 
Metalworking MaChineTy.........2.....:cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 354 101.1 96.4; 1043] 107.4} 109.9} 1148} 1149] 119.2} 119.8] 123.5 
Special industry machinery..............c0ccceseseeeeeees 355 107.5} 108.3) 106.0) 113.6) 121.2 | 132.3) 134.0] 131.7] 125.1 139.3 
General industrial machinery............022cccssesseeeees 356 101.5] 101.6; 101.6) 104.8} 106.7} 109.0; 109.4] 110.0} 111.2) 111.4 
Computer and office equipment.........-...2:--00sss0e 357 138.1 149.6 | 195.7) 258.6] 3286] 469.4; 681.3} 960.2 | 1350.6 | 1840.2 
Refrigeration and service machinery................++. 358 103.6] 100.7} 1049} 108.6} 110.7) 112.7} 114.7}; 115.0) 121.4] 123.2 
Industrial Machinery, 1.€.C.......2...0sscsesesseaseessees 359 107.3} 109.0) 117.0} 1185) 127.4} 138.8] 141.4) 129.3) 127.5} 134.3 
Electric distribution equipment............2c:ccecceseeees 361 106.3} 106.5] 119.6} 122.2} 131.8) 143.0) 143.9] 142.8) 147.5] 146.6 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 NO7f4 1 1074 117.1 132.9} 1349] 150.8} 1543) 164.2) 162.3] 162.9 
Household appliances. ...........:sccccsceeesseeeeceeeeeed 363 105.8} 106.5} 115.0) 123.4} 131.4) 127.3) 127.4] 142.9] 150.3} 150.2 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.. 364 99.9 97.5 105.7 107.8 113.4; 113.7 116.9 121.8 129.2 132.4 
Communications equipMent..............-:scceseeeeeeeee 366 123.8 | 129.1 154.9] 163.0; 186.4} 200.6} 229.5; 275.3) 276.0) 327.1 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 367 133.4 154.7 189.3 217.9 274.1 401.5 514.9 613.4 768.0 107.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 90.6 98.6} 101.3) 108.2) 110.5) 114.1 123.1 128:3)|' 135:3'| 14027 
Motor vehicles and equipment..............-:.00ceeeeee 371 102.4 96.6} 104.2} 106.2] 108.8) 106.7) 107.2} 1163) 125.2) 136.5 
Alrcrattiand paitSsrerce sever <.oreveresenec- ao 372 98.9} 108.2) 112.3) 115.2) 109.6; 107.9} 113.0}; 114.7} 140.1 139.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing.................+ 373 103.7 96.3} 102.7] 106.2] 103.8 98.0 99.2} 105.3) 102.0] 112.6 
Ralroadleguipmentiwcvssa:sddevstaccewsrscdieneraurenesu 374 141.1 146.9} 147.9} 151.0} 152.5} 150.0) 148.3) 1842; 189.1} 205.1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..............:e0eeesee 375 93.8 99.8} 108.4] 130.9] 125.1 120.3) 125.5] 120.4; 127.7) 121.4 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 116.5} 110.5) 110.6] 122.1 118.9} 121.0) 129.4| 136.5} 142.4| 158.2 
Search and navigation equipment....... 381 W257) AAS:95\ 1224 129.1 132.1 149.5| 142.2 149.5) 149.1 139.7 
Measuring and controlling devices 382 106.4] 113.1 119.9) 1240] 133.8} 1464} 150.5] 1424) 143.5] 152.9 
Medical instruments and supplies...............0..-+++4 384 116.9} 118.7] 123.5) 127.3) 126.7] 131.5] 139.8) 147.4) 158.6) 160.2 
Ophthalmic QOOds......:.......0c-2sssseeseeseceseneeeereons 385 121.2| 125.1 144.5} 157.8) 160.6] 167.2) 188.2] 196.3} 199.1 229.5 
Photographic equipment & suppli€S..............-.00 386 107.8| 110.2} 1164} 1269) 132.7) 129.5] 128.7) 121.5) 124.8] 147.2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...............0+ 391 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2) 1026) 1142) 113.1 133.9 
MUSICATINSTOMEN tS ccteeccrseetatnceressesencneacseccensnes 393 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 82.9 81.4 86.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 = 100) 

Industry sic 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Toys and Sporting QOOdS..............ccseeeeeeeeeeeeenees 394 108.1 109.7} 104.9] 114.2] 109.7] 113.6] 119.9] 125.7] 131.6} 124.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies...............-., 395 118.2| 116.8] 111.3} 111.6] 1299) 135.2}; 144.1 12725)" 13235,)" 12933 
Costume jewelry and notions...........cccceceeeeeeeeeeey 396 105.3| 106.7] 110.8] 115.8) 129.0} 143.7] 142.2} 118.0} 131.2] 150.2 
Miscellaneous manufactures...............:eceeeeeeeeees 399 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8 109.4 108.5 eZ 

Transportation 

Railroad transportation 4011 118.5] 127.8| 139.6] 145.4] 150.3} 156.2) 167.0) 169.8] 173.3] 182.3 
Trucking, except local ' on 4213 111.1 116.9| 123.4] 1266] 129.5] 125.4! 130.9] 1324] 129.9} 131.6 
UiSeinostaliselvice menses: meee eee teens 431 104.0) 103.7} 1045} 107.1 106.6 | 106.5) 104.7} 1083; 109.7} 110.3 
Aimmtrans portation presences eeeeter see eee eee 4512,13,22 (pts.) 92.9 92.5 96.9/ 100.2}; 105.7} 108.6] 111.1 111.6} 110.7} 108.3 

Utitlities 
Telephone CommMUNICAtIONS............cccccseeeesseeeeesy 481 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.5 142.2 148.1 159.5 160.9 170.3 189.1 
Radio and television broadcasting............--...10+ 483 104.9} 106.1 108.3} 106.7} 110.1 109.6] 105.8} 101.1 100.7 | 101.8 
Cable and other pay TV ServiceS..............ccsee0eeey 484 92.6 87.6 88.5 85.3 83.4 84.5 81.9 84.7 83.5 81.5 
Electriciutiiies: (cc. .<cseeae- ese se sesecc eee eea cuore 491,3 (pt.) 110.1 113.4| 115.2] 120.6) 126.8] 135.0] 146.5} 150.5] 160.1 162.7 
(Gas Utilitios ean ceccecsiss nasesce Neses nas nceeney-smaraes 492,3 (pt.) 105.8) 109.6) 111.1 121.8} 125.6] 137.1 145.9| 158.6) 1444] 145.0 

Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........| 521 104.3 102.3 106.4 111.4 118.9 117.8 121.6 121.8 134.2 142.3 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores “eo 523 106.8 100.4| 107.6 114.2 127.8 130.9 133.5 134.8 163.5 163.2 
HardwareistoreSi.sascavecucesarimecsen cess tessesnecas 525 115.3) 108.7)| 115.2'| 113:9)] 121.2) 145:5)) 119:5)| 119:0 | 137.8)" 149:3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 84.7 89.3 101.2 107.1 117.0 117.4 136.4 127.5 133.7 151-2 
Department Stores: .sisccsc<scscrscdenressercceuseccosssse 204 531 96.8) 102.0| 105.4] 110.4] 113.4) 115.9] 123.5) 1288] 135.5] 147.4 
Natiety StoreSta..-cussncsecsssnenomntianecsseneaceascacecroed 533 154.4| 158.8] 173.7| 191.5] 197.4] 211.3} 238.4) 257.7) 268.7) 319.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores... 539 118.6 124.8 140.4 164.2 164.8 167.3 167.6 170.3 185.7 195.2 
GROCONY StONOSmnsemameuvenaihartsslr cea sasunes eH 541 96.6 96.3 96.5 96.0 95.4 93.9 92.1 91.7 92.2 95.4 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets..............:::000eee 542 98.9 90.8 99.2 97.7 95.7 94.4 86.4 90.8 95.7 99.3 
RetailibakerleSsvcruacrecessccastetoees-cacstesteaw en caer) 546 91.2 96.7 96.5 86.5 85.3 83.0 75:9 67.6 68.1 83.8 
New and used car dealers... 551 106.7 104.9} 107.4) 108.6) 109.7 108.1 109.1 108.8 NOS TZ AAAS 
Auto and home supply stores. Phe 553 103.6} 100.2) 101.6) 100.8} 105.3} 109.1 108.2} 108.1 113.0} 116.0 
Gasoline service stations................sssseseceseeeeeees 554 103.0} 104.8) 110.2) 115.9} 121.1 127.2) 126.1 126.1 133.9 | 140.6 
Men's and boy's wear StOres...........:c0sccseeeeeeeee eee 561 115.6 121.9 122.3 119.5 121.8 121.4) 129.8 136.3 145.2 154.6 
Women!s:clothing/stoneS:.. -...c0.cc.-<-nnvenestrerens sso 562 106.6 111.2 123.6 130.0 130.4 139.9 154.2 157.3 176.1 190.5 
Family clotiing:Stores isc... c.asspeemnassendunces secs ssee 565 107.8 111.5 118.6 121.5 VILE 141.8 146.9 150.2 153.1 156.5 
SNOSISTOROS csc vc aseeeisesecs me neiseneneeesepetecneatavecceone 566 107.9) 107.8) 115.5) 117-3) 13017 | 18912) 151.9) 148!4) 45:01) 151-4 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores..............66+ 571 104.6 105.4} 113.9 113.3} 114.7 117.4 123.6 124.2 127.2 134.1 
Household appliance stores............:.cessseeeeeeeees 572 104.3) 106.7} 115.5] 118.0} 121.5) 1384] 140.7) 153.5} 181.4] 183.9 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......| 573 146i 129.8 139.9 154.5 179.1 199.3 | 208.1 218.4} 260.3} 314.6 
Eating; and drinking) placeSix:.«..c2..<-..s-seeyeeere aye 581 104.5 103.8 103.4} 103.8 102.1 102.0 100.6 101.6 102.0 104.3 
Drug and proprietary Stores.............ccseeeeeeeneeeee ed 591 106.3} 108.0; 107.6} 109.5}; 109.9) 111.1 113.9} 119:7 | 125.6) 129.8 
Liquor stores.......-....cce0ee+ re 592 105.9} 106.9) 109.6] 101.8} 100.1 104.7) 113.8} 109.9} 1165] 114.6 
Used merchandise stores................. Fe 593 103.0} 102.3) 115.7) 116.8] 119.5 120.6 | 132.7 140.3 163.6 181.9 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................. 594 107.2 | 109:0;)" 107.5) 11955 Aves 123.1 125.3 | 129.1 138.8} 145.2 
Nonstore (etailerss- tices esecccecrecescssccs<suevostssnseees 596 111.1 112.5) 126.5) 132.2} 149.0) 152.4) 173.3) 186.5] 208.0] 222.2 
Fuel Gealersii os jocsccece as cecseceaen-aosttesaeunaccnes vase 598 84.5 85.3 84.2 91.8 99.0) 111.4]; 1124} 109.0} 105.8} 115.1 
Retall'stores; Nie:C.c acsivsecesssecterecscsesee 599 114.5] 1040; 112.5) 118.1 125.8 | 127.0) 140.2} 147.8| 157.3) 161.0 
Finance and services 

Commercial banks: icc e.cccseeccensssecevescsenesecaes 602 107.7} 110.1 111.0} 1185] 121.7] 126.4] 129.7) 133.0] 132.6] 135.2 
Flotels andimOtelsSs.fircccsescnzccsettasescstse decoesenncas eee 701 96.2 99.3] 108.0] 1065} 109.9) 1105) 110.0} 1082] 111.6) 113.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services 721 102.3 99.9 99.3 99.9} 105.0} 1066; 109.8) 109.0 116.2} 121.8 
Photographic studios, portrait.............00000ccceese eee 722 98.2 92.1 95.8] 101.8} 1083) 116.2) 110.7) 114.1 121.6 | 105.1 
Beatty Shopsie...3,1. ated vasvsectieass.s 5. eeseeees et 723 97.5 95.8 | 100.9 97.0} 101.1 104.8} 107.6) 1085] 1105] 113.3 
Barber ShOpSin-cwcediasct eens cenendemesenwatecerceactny co 724 100.7 94.9} 113.2) 121.9] 118.8] 115.7] 128.8] 150.4] 157.4! 138.0 
Funeral services and crematories. od 726 91.2 89.9] 103.8 98.7 | 104.3 100.2 97.6 101.9 104.2 99.7 
Automotive repair ShOPSs....s-<.ccatsvsscsscssansesc-seree 753 107.9) 100.1 105.1 105.7} 114.3) 121.6] 116.1 117.2) 1249) 127.6 
Motion’ picture theaters.. 6. icccs<cwscosereentsseseusten 783 118.1 118.2 114.8 113.8 110.4 105.0 104.1 103.4 106.1 110.5 
Se ee sy Se ey ee ey ees Sees 


"Refers to output per employee n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


“ Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
+ 
al 1999 | 2000 I i IV rf i IV 
+ ‘i 

United States 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Canada 6.8 5.8 Tea al 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 Se 
Australia me 6.6 7433 7.4 7.1 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
Japan’ 47 4.8 47 4.8 4.8 47 4.8 47 47 4.8 
See ae 11.2 9.7 11.4 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germanv’. Fe 8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
Maly epee 2 oon 11.5 10.7 11.8 11.7 11.5 11.2 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden’ pe ee ae tai 5.9 an 7.0 an Ta 6.7 6.0 5.6 5:2 
United Kinadom' 6.4 = 6.2 6.4 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 - 
' Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
and:Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 

* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 


Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are tries,1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- Dash indicates data not available. 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country | 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 | 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Civilian labor force 


126,346 | 128,105} 129,200} 131,056] 132,304| 133,943 136,297] 137,673} 139,368 | 140,863 
14,128 14,168 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 
8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 
64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 
24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 = 
39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 = 


22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 = 
6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 - 
4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 - 

28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 = 


Participation rate® 


lInitad Statec! 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 

CAMA ares sncs sere sts uppeceavscacet tutes taceeeeasncocsnseacacestresveasaeeeccecee 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 
64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 
55.9 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 = 
58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.7 57.7 $7.9 = 
47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 476 47.8 — 
56.8 57.7 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 = 
67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 — 
63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 = 


117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060) 124,900] 126,708 | 129,558 | 131,463 133,488 | 135,208 
12,747 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 


Australia... 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
Japan.... oh 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 
France... ; Bsd8 Se RRRE SE EERE RT ORR EEE TOL CEOEDNS 22,120 22,020 21,740 21,730 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,520 22,970 = 
Rermany* 36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 = 
Ret Y eeeeewanpeestanentsnespuctncestrarctateaente ric seed Macnee ace agerr ec caer 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 = 
Netherlands. i 6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 = 
Sweden........... ee 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 - 
Welted Kingdoriissssscsccrcvenersonexcnecacstecexevesevnancuesepasseesestead 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 = 


Employment-population ratio* 


61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 

60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 

57.9 57.0 56.6 S77 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 

61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 

50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 

55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3 52.8 - 

Rally cectacsprcrcerrccee sects tucntine cestecenceauanay antareeeadareeeezes, 44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 - 
Netherlands. 53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 57.4 58.9 59.4 - 
Sweden... en 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 - 
RSP WIRNE CH NLO RN oc8 cos se taste crest bsiea heat a zuaswencetunetactanstones 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 - 

Unemployed 

(Onited States teeter ee eee ot 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
GANA ea ocaceccorsocravacsoosaoeencarecdateetaassrnneracamasereeteeee 1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 1,271 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 
eal 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 
SERENA sce mpeg est ra sh res cventennauvan ant taceteeesckc une ver scauseon avarsuuendeeest 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 
ERG ese cxs savers vaiercarsy sev seins ovinuacke samen aceon Caineaeanres 2,350 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,130 3,020 2,890 ~ 
GSI ian ae Ee 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 a 
RBI, ocseces i 1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 - 
Nother lands sxc ssccsccsts cox -varcedasezesssacesavenvesiststvcsssttesnas et 400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 - 
SWE GOM casscecscoces sess staseencneet teeaewaue sancsecssnespiecaseee te ain i 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 - 
Wriitedd) Kingdon sas ssesscccccecccesees-sssetcccecveceeccici tc eee 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 - 
6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 

9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 Tes} 6.8 5.8 

9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 6.6 

24 PAE 25 2.9 SZ 3.4 3.4 41 47 48 

9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.7 

5.6 6.7 79 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.7 - 

6.9 Tee 10.2 At 11.8 llerA 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 

Netherlands. 5.9 5.6 6.5 7.2 Thi 6.3 5:3 4.0 3.4 - 

Sweden........ saad 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 Te 5.9 

United Kingdom. 8.8 10.1 6.1 = 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For  * Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment  * Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
Data" in the notes to this section. NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
* Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor _ States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 

Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at Dash indicates data are not available. 

http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. Pp = preliminary. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 i 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 


— 4 = — 


Output per hour 


United States............... = 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8; 102.1 107.3] 113.8} 117.0) 1214 127.0} 134.8 


38.7 56.6 78.1 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3) 104.5] 109.9] 111.0} 109.5; 112.8) 112.5] 115.2 
14.0| 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4) 100.5) 101.8) 109.3) 115.8) 121.4] 120.4] 124.1 
18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5) 108.4) 113.2 115.5), 422.4 123.6} 124.5 
29.9 52.7 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6) 104.5 = = = 
21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9) 100.6! 108.5) 114.5} 115.0} 122.6) 124.0) 128.9 
29.2 52.0 hie 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0} 101.6 110.1 113.2} 116.8) 122.4 126.7} 128.5 
20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2} 102.9} 105.6} 109.3) 109.5) 111.5) 111.1 112.9 
18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6} 101.4) 112.7] 117.7] 119.7) 125.7] 127.8 = 
36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5} 100.6} 101.4) 102.0} 102.0} 103.0) 103.9] 103.9 
27.3 §2.2 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5} 107.3} 119.4) 121.9] 124.5] 133.0 135.6] 139.5 
31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2} 104.0} 106.8; 104.8] 103.2) 104.0! 104.6) 109.2 


Output 


United States = = 75.8} 103.2; 102.4; 101.6 98.3} 103.5} 111.1 118.4) 121.3) 127.7] 133.5] 139.3 
Canada..... Bs 34.2 60.6 86.0} 110.1 112.6] 108.6 99.0} 104.6) 113.2) 118.1 119.8) 128.1 133.1 141.3 
10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3} 101.4 96.0 95.4; 100.6} 106.7) 111.1 103.6) 103.9 
30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0) 100.7 97.0) 101.4) 104.2) 105.1 109.9} 111.8) 113.8 
40.8 68.0 91.3} 100.8) 104.3) 102.7) 101.7 99.0) 109.3) 114.7) 109.7) 112.6) 115.3} 111.5 
31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3) 104.9} 104.6] 109.7} 111.5} 114.2 
41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3} 100.9} 102.2 
21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4; 102.2} 107.2} 105.6] 108.3] 110.3} 111.4 
31.7 59.5 77.4 92.8 96.9; 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2; 107.8) 108.4) 114.1 116.6 - 
56.5 89.1 103.6} 105.3} 101.3} 100.2 98.3) 102.7} 106.7; 109.0} 110.1 115.7) 117.6) 114.0 
45.9 80.7 90.7; 109.8) 110.9) 110.1 104.1 101.9} 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.6; 144.6] 150.7 
67.7 90.3 87.2; 101.4) 105.4) 105.3} 100.0) 101.4) 106.1 107.8} 108.2} 109.6} 109.9} 109.7 


UMD SIANOS....oi.cescecsncsnesachenemnane 5 92.1 104.4 107.5} 106.6) 107.1 104.8) 100.4) 101.4 103.6] 104.0) 103.7} 105.5} 105.2} 103.3 
Canada..... 88.3) 107.1 114.6) 121.2) 120.2} 113.5) 103.9) 100.1 103.0} 106.4) 109.4) 1135} 118.3} 122.7 
Japan... 76.3} 102.3 93.8 99.8; 100.8; 100.9} 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
Belgium. A707 174.7) 419.7) 101.5) 102.3) 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
Denmark 136.5} 129.0} 101.1 107.2; 104.7) 103.7) 102.1 94.8 = - = = =e - 
France. 142.3) 149.0) 133.3) 105.4/ 105.8] 105.9} 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 


Germany... 142.3} 136.3} 110.5 99.3 99.3} 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 
108.7} 120.9} 122.0} 108.9} 109.7} 107.7} 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
170.6} 156.2} 111.8 99.0 99.8) 101.5} 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 = 
154.0} 154.3} 135.0} 114.3} 107.1 103.7; 100.8; 102.1 105.2} 106.9} 107.9} 112.3} 113.2} 109.8 
168.3} 154.7/ 124.0) 121.4; 119.0] 116.4) 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3] 104.2} 106.6} 108.0 


217.3) 202.1 155.3} 123.2} 122.3] 119.2} 108.5 97.5 99.4; 102.9] 104.8) 105.4; 105.0} 100.5 


United Kingdom.. 


Compensation per hour 


United States... Fe 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7) 105.6} 107.9} 109.3) 111.4) 117.3) 123.2 
Canada............ 9:9 17.0 47.7 778 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6; 100.4; 103.6) 102.8; 106.7{ 110.8) 110.8 
Japan........ 4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6) 106.7} 109.5} 110.9; 113.9} 115.8} 117.7 
Belgium. 5.4 13.7 52.5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8; 106.1 109.2} 112.0] 115.2} 116.0} 116.0 
Denmark. 4.6 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 O27 95.9; 104.6 a = - = - 
France... 4.3 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2} 103.0| 105.6; 108.4) 110.2} 113.0/ 114.9} 119.3 
8.1 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 112.3} 118.5) 125.2} 128.0} 128.9] 130.8 
1.6 47 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6] 107.5} 107.8) 112.8) 120.3) 125.4) 123.0) 126.5 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2) 103.7) 108.2) 110.6) 113.2} 115.8) 118.3 - 
47 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5) 101.5} 104.4) 109.2) 113.6} 118.7) 126.2] 133.4 
41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8; 106.3) 114.2) 119.7} 123.3) 127.4 
3.1 6.3 33.2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5) 104.3) 106.5} 107.4; 108.2] 111.4) 117.0) 122.6 


United Kingdom.. 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States... 


- = 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 
30.9 43.3 01.7 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9} 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
30.1 41.7 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3) 100.1 93.0 93.8; 100.9) 102.0; 102.8; 108.9 
19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3) 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7) 107.2) 104.6) 101.8} 101.8 


Italy... 7.9 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4 102.1 103.2 109.9 112.4 110.8 112.0 
Netherlands 34.4 52.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5| 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 - 
Norway... 12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92.2 95.6; 100.0] 100.9) 102.9} 107.1 111.4) 115.2) 121.5) 128.5 
Sweden.. ss 15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8) 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
LHS KINO sceccuewszervvevesoss: pecess consstcavenans> weseuvn 9.8 14.1 59.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7 102.5 104.8 107.1 111.9 112.3 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States ie arene - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7] 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada.. 32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6] 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 


10.9 15.3 61.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9) 118.8) 130.1 135.1 i Ae 98.3 93.1 105.7 
19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2) 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3) 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 


Belgium 
Denmark. 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, United States 
Incidence rates = 100 full-time workers® i 
1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994°| 1995 ¢ 1996 *| 1997 * 1998 *| 1999 * 


Industry and type of case” 


PRIVATE SECTOR” 
MOtaliCaSOSis-2255..ctessescecescecvasstns ans anactnnwucnenverestcwnacdueren peisslemere 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 7 6.7 6.3 
Lost workday cases Pa 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3:3 3:4 3.0 
LEGSEWOFKCAY Siresncteescnencenshevreeanenecncecene ceaneandsviaays n-cabeeanectmarenamneeet 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = - = = = = = 
, 5 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
Total cases ae Rae iin, SR eny en ae ay ia fee tee eee NG 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 inlA 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 165) 
Lost workday cases.. 5.6 LWA §.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 
Lost workdayS.......+0-21-++ 101.8] 100.9} 112.2) 108.3] 126.9 = = s = = = = 
Mining 
Totalicasesr sy canescens. swcteecrtses caere sec naats soraceaesevavessstceee dalacser 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 is 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 4.4 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Total cases ....... Sasspateaaatesca 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9:9 95 8.8 8.6 
HOSHIWONKGAV CASOST. scarnessesuest sarcesssert benrca ceatergercteresectrcenvesesesfacerent 6.8 6.8 6.7 61 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 45 4.4 4.0 4.2 
Lost workdayS................ 
General building contractors: 


Total cases 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 LS 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 

Lost workday cases sat 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 Sof 

LEGGE WON CRAY Sc rece cca cess nucre sien a ie aumen eyes waetanevspasaencanssnvayneesnie 132.2 13723) 176 132.0 142.7 - - = - - - - 
Heavy construction, exces Peas: 

Total cases . aces Deo EU Ae Satie cae RG paE ROE 154 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 lat 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 

Lost workday'c: cases 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4) 4) 25a 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 44 3.8 


Lost workdayS............. 

Special trades contractors: 
OAL GASOS Fy. -teee cose cacnviseciee oe ctinctnanane Necoune wats euatareeectnapoced 14.7 14.6 14.7 13:5) 13.8 12.8 12.5 i 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Mitel CASS ois anscrecuesyteatvec tasted otes snes tvbeseoca nes ena eee 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 
Rost WOT COSOS e. cas tess ck crescstoaavracuevsneaveracccsnssecevtdeccondsaecthan 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 49 48 4.7 4.6 
LOSE WONKEAYS rs seckca nicole du nathcorssvstburteciapcwuvdenteveasatenmnnssnuiarsibramietey 107.4) 113.0) 120:7) - 121.5) 12446 - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
ML OLAN CASS Se pene cys diese ne ettecrn au cen seats, ceteazazadeniee dacoaat Aa oe 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 
OSE WOIKGGY CASOS vine ccescvaxsvsees taster ves-cesases vabucars ccebenineaivs ioonecarapse 5.9 6.0 6.0 Bel, Bee) 5.4 We 5.6 Sul et 5.0 4.8 
WOSt!WOPKGAV Sic eevee scence ctr ruscreconncckserrenc, Wpuaays tans -Pasrantcen suetene nalitiest 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - = = — = = 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 132 13.0 
Lost workday cases ae 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 76 al 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 
TOStWOIKGAYS. cvscrcess ca citp scot sarscastvrdesesscacces austere voeevss aneerevansegsee 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
MORAN CASOS fra xcs srecesuteavenssety ances swerun ne pan waseerevie aD ee eee 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 115 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays... 


Stone, clay, and glass siprbdbicet 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. 
LOSE WORKGAY Suerte acccesetecesscespecstasetsctecaseresetess 


Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7a Ths 7.2 lea! 6.8 he 7.0 6.3 

OSU WORKGAYS Fase casts occas aunssas seoateeontensodesstesncduenscosessenewarveretomcast 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 = - - = = = = 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases .............. BSC = 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 


WORMS OS access ccvean akive sss axa stn asvWethumeunt ee outes saesamonecenoye 12.1 124 12.05 11.2 +4 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 

LOSti WOrkday (CASES soc. creercteansnsavestessceucscuazanneutsasesucceresveveessremest 47 48 47 44 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 3.7 

Lost workdays... — 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - - - 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 

Total cases . xcosuees Sigeexeunturcuseevelsxscannveden 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 5.9 5:7 

Lost workday cases.. ke 3.3 3.9 3.8 So 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 

WOSU WOT KOA YS eietvc cu deamccenesacestebesnecnscseoumeataes ‘ 64.6 7.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = = 
Transportation equipment: 

Total cases iZie74 Were 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7, 

Lost workday cases ' 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 el 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 

CEE WORRY S ie crtv ante sl os cee uarrdasacuasesan.ceusabieusad stu oseaarecentccssateeed 134.2 138.6) 153.7} 166.1 186.6 - ~ - - - = a 
Instruments and related proces: 

Total cases . rans site dalle a ceeiausysdvazademeuaer nen 64 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 §.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 4.0 4.0 


Lost workday ¢ cases 
Lost workdays... 


Miscellaneous manufacturing ir industries: 


Total cases . ee BES pe Cor SC eRE CONIC iy thr eoce 11.3 1141 Hits) wales} 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 
Lost workday cases.. " i 


Lost workdays........ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Indust d type of 2 L Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
naustry an pe of case’ — 


1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995‘! 1996 ‘| 1997*| 19984 1999° 


Nondurable goods: 

Motalicases .ececsssasecsxsteeeccassss 

Lost workday cases...... 

Lost workdayS..............0..0 

Food and kindred products: 
Total cases ..... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS...............scss0+ 

Tobacco products: 
MhOtel CASO S preteen Nance or seraeceee tues stecvetconer secon Sonn 9.3 8.7 100 6.4 6.0 5.8 S38 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5:5 
Lost workday cases... 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 aT 3.4 2.2 
Lost workdayS.................. 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - = rs - o = 

Textile mill products: 


11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 
5.4 5.5 5.6 9.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 49 46 4.4 43 4.2 
101.7} 107.8; 116.9} 119.7) 121.8 - - - - - = - 


18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 Aven 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 
9:2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 15 7.3 
169.7 174.7) 202.6} 207.2} 211.9 - - - - - = - 


Total cases 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 

LOSE WOKKGAY  COSOS 2.5 5 stes oe acccasuaseacscccassatussssnssccu a eenccoreseneee 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 4.1 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 

OSU WONKA YS Seeree ree oe oc wwe Rha ce sec tec escent aheatcecc as ACE 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - ~ - - - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 

MGS CASES raecce eect rene eee ee way eee ses ace CeeR Reece 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 

Lost workday CaS@S............:06+- « 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 S353, 3.1 2.6 2.8 

Lost workdayS...................00+ 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - - = - 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases sot 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 ies 7.0 

Lost workday cases. 5.9 5.8 55 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 Si, 3.7 onl 

BOSE WORKGAYS Foes ccs cai cevaceateestsns cias daveu suse cet iacctecacceneensnsecsoel 124.3 132.9) 124.8) 122.7 125.9 - - - - - - - 
Printing and publishing: 

Total cases ........ 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 Kas) 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 i 5.4 5.0 


Lost workday cases 
LOSt WORKER YS <2... men san chnens 
Chemicals and allied products: 
MORANCASOS |S eisesiasascseenn 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 §.7 tee) 48 48 4.2 4.4 
Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays. 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdaySs........... 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
IAM IIS Sop ws cca eopch as ose sine Niessen sass Sune nee 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS.............05+5 

Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 


TL OSh WONKGAY St 5 seeeh stein cist onpaeewethmecbersacsiveunscsknaedisecncibtcienueticed 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 = = = = = = Ss 
Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 94 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 ES 
Lost workday cases... 5.1 5.3 55 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 yi 48 4.3 4.4 
EASE WMI Y Son oan og nosso scene acs Fine astdsppaltinn efcemedvvidnssbxspokensdvererd 118.6) 121.5) 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - =- - = , 
Total cases 78 8.0 79 76 8.4 8.1 79 18 6.8 6.7. 6.5 6.1 
POSE WOSKAAY CARLOS cpap cee nose sanarsrasecsnsapcundssasedaassaneasaerwiseduoncpsinasaaadl 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 32 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.7 
LOSt WOPKGAYS:.cs-cs0ncaseseacciess 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7.6 all 7.4 ie 76 7.8 USE 75 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays..... 


tail trade: 
ran cued Pee REOS DOSE tc EERO PRC CCP EA ECL PCE L UE oP EO 79 8.1 8.1 ali 8.7 8.2 79 TS 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS.........02-.020008 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


MT ObAl CASOS terentersasctteveestetercetesest nw soaas esky saae ne easeacadesednseceacncnes 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 2.2 oh 1.8 
Lost workday cases 9 9 11 14 2 ee 14 1.0 9 9 5 8 
Lost WOrkdayS.........--.002eees 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - 

Services 
Total cases 5.4 5:5 6.0 6.2 Gall 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 2.2 
Lost workdays 47.7 §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - - - = 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and “ Beginning with the 1993 survey, fost MOIRHGY, estimates wal not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions ana the meden number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ® Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 

100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ | 1994-98 19997 2000 
Average Number Number Percent 
Gta oes sraveccenectcsesemeeece ee eecstetaseasussranesngrtrescemeccceense tere 6,280 6,054 5,915 100 
Transportation iINCiGeMts..............ssceseereesseeceseeennseneeeeseesseeeeeseasens 2,640 2,618 2,571 43 
Highway incident 1,374 1,496 1,363 23 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.................-+ 662 714 694 12 
Moving in same direction............:sseseeeseeeees 113 129 136 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING..............seeeseeeeees 240 270 243 4 
Moving) in|intersectionte.s cece -ceceee-sasccestrerees-vatrivacetrcecesncteres 136 161 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment................c0:ee4 272 334 279 5 
NONCOILISION| INGIDOM tis :cstercccgcrecccs-ceoresccseeccserstecnesonsaecscesuctenaaccernad 368 390 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision a 280 322 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident..............::0:c0-+-++4 387 352 399 7 
Overturned 215 206 213 4 
IU CV af tics ccxcevnccceset ests cvesoe ese 304 228 280 5 
Worker struck by a vehicle... 382 377 370 6 
Water vehicle incident... “4 104 102 84 1 
BE EW gceceeasocce che: Hocon 0-7 ancdrncErecnoniae treibnstricc  ecnosueencsararrere 78 56 v3 1 
IASSAUITS: ANGIVIOIONT ACIS ccrsccccocea:cenccecsessneCacsisoacsoscdusdasevasscssssssasen 1,168 909 929 16 
HOMIGIAOS x5, cccactesees cacmcscaeccastFausascevtoteatdcccssniaeaists vercruesteeteccastsseey 923 651 677 11 
Shooting.. 748 509 533 9 
Stabbing eevee seacpe ssn sssehenens dsacaccva ere scasseavevasecamerpauncoaueancees 68 62 66 1 
Other, including bombing.. = 107 89 78 1 
SElf-inflicted) injuries: seine cesses» sesresrtevesconeckstevescstveseresoovercttsesceaqeeet 215 218 220 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent................sscesseseeseeseeseeeeeee 984 1,030 1,005 iz 
Struck Dy Object............00.2006. 564 585 570 10 
Struck by falling object. = 364 358 357 6 
SHUCK DY MYINGrOD|CCtomeerttedsswewsgec sar ccccarcpetssawsersrecvertacasessesecd 60 55 61 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects..............-..6665 281 302 294 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery..... 148 163 157 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials 124 129 123 2 
FANS... occccseccusvscassrsesvcusqssnvectnesescasasesmsscacceccr 686 721 734 12 
Fall to lower level..............0.- ee! 609 634 659 11 
FAW MrOnMlAGd te seccascccuencdoncesven-s¢zerspyswcescassnsaeevensvnsinesscrcchysexse; 101 96 110 2 
Fall (rommnOOtscoecesccecas cottons c-.cavcssaverenecavesrvecornescascsesoeccckeeaes 146 153 150 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. ral 89 92 85 2 
Fallion:Same level. <<: c.c.cecteacacewae aceosarececexencsnensvateasecreeescetrssenserere 53 70 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................., 583 533 480 8 
Contactiwith electric: Current c..ccarsctesvocesenesctecsdtecccersectrcessnserse sate 322 280 256 4 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 136 125 128 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.........cceeeeee ee 45 $1 29 - 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances say 118 108 100 2 
Inhalation) Of; SUDStANCES sirens snecateessenssvcreattencvarroosi-ersatesecsesaresooal 66 55 48 1 
OXYGEN GOL CIONCY oi eccceseeceacae ddsertnanscecticddescevecsccssusnaccacescasicsseccéa 96 92 93 y) 
DrOWNING,, SUDMELSION sas csccestesstscracsisu-tacdsaevnisacwecacteapesucececesees| 77 75: 74 1 
ire: ANGiexPlOSlONS)..ccscosceececcecs abscersssessscvestucreeace-restesaeceserseeal 199 216 177 3 
Othor'events ior Exposures:.n. ccc esses ee 1 7 19 = 
nn 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 


Classification Structures. 


* The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reported a 


total of 6,023 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1999 to 6,054. 
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Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
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Totals 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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